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ANCIENT EGYPT. 


THE ATLAS OF THE EMPIRE OF SARGON OF AKKAD. 

4 

Thkrk have been so many references to the geographical tablet of Smgon of 
Akkatl (U.C. 2750), found at Assur. and its important bearing on the early history 
of bronze, that non-Assyriological students would, I believe, be *<5 have a 
translation of it in their hands. The text has been published in httlschn/H^.^e 
fli,s Assiir, versM^^nen InhaUs (1920), No, 92. Only the obverse of the tablet 
lias been prcser\-cd. and much of this has been injured or l«t. Moreover, llie 
text itself is a late .Assyrian copy of an older Babylonian original, and was made 
bv a pupil in “ the school of the scribes " who was evidently learning the classical 
Kwgraphv of the dav, the result being that he has committed several mistakes in 
his copy,' and in on^i passage has misplaced half a line. The original liad been 
drawt up officially in the reign of the ^eat Babylonian conqueror. Sargon f, and 
gave the mileage of the high roads of his empire in fr-n. 

1. ■’ [Description] of the 17 high roads [of the kingdom] whose frontier is the 

coimtiy of MehikUkha. 

2. iFrom the northi^rn frontier, \ia] the Cedar-land {Mount Amanua) sind the 

land oi Khanu (now IXt on the Enphratesi) ; 7 kings 

3. [were conquered there ;] to (the southern frontier) Anzanzan, the whole of 

it IS his {i.e., Sargon's) territory . . . 

4. [The produce of the mines in] talents and tlic produce of the fields to Sargon 

S- [has l)cen brought]; in the upper region is lie lord, m the lower region is 

he lord of them. 

fi, [From the western roadj on the bank of the Euphrates, the countries of 

Zttbri and Mari 

7 .[the countrv' of] Yabuse, the country of Kapiqn, 

g! [tile kingdom ?] of . . . gan (?) the King of Assyria, 

9. .... the rivers Tigris and Euphrates, 

10. [from . . .] kha to Lubdi is the land of Arrapkha (Arrapachitis), 

n, the Iiigh-road of the Upper and Lower Zab i 

12. from the dtj* of Nakhnzibe is the land of Lullubi; 

13. from . , . to , . na . , , is the land of Armani (the Aramaeans) : 

14. from the kh (?) (w'atch tower ?) to the gate of Akkad, 

15. from the gate to Khallaba is the land of Gutium (Kurdistan) J 

16. from Khallaba to the . . of the city Mi . . ni is the land of Riqqu • 

17. from Surpu (conflagration or rainy land ?) to the ford is the country of Diir-ili ; 

18. from the ford to the Forecourt Ls the country of Lagas (Fello) ; 

19- from the ... to the sea are the men of . . umta; 

20. from , , pa to MangiJEii is the land of Erim (the Sea-lund) ; 





2 Tin Atlai &/ (hi Etnpin ef Sargon it/ Akkttti. 

21. from the khisat (emhankment ?) to the Euphrates is the country of fAklkatl : 

22. from Tirgan nf Gutium to Uzar of I lulu is the land of Edamaruz ; 

23. from Uzar of lUilu to Bitkin (Harran) is the land of Mari ; 

24. [from] Bit-Sin to Maskan-Sabri (Seat of the Steivard) Is the land of Malgi: 

25. from the city of Sargon to the Water of [the Ulas] is the land of JirniitbalMm : 

26. from Bit- , . ba to Rakliabut.; 

27. from Bit-DL'-GAL to Eriyaba is [the land of . . . .] ; 

28. from Dhnrgu to the Mountain River Is the Iiuid of . . . bal. 

29. From the gate of TaJbis* to the Flain (Padan-Aram) is the land of the 

Amorites*, whose frontiers are Bit-Sin [Hajran) and Sumer: 

30. 120 hiri is the length (of the road) from the storage-lake of the Euphrates to 

the frontier of Melukhkha and Bit-Sin (Harran), 

31. 32. which Sargon tlie king of the world, wlien he explored* the land where tlie 

sky is low, a place of terror, measured as its high [Uieratly broad) way. 

33. 40 biri is the length of the road in the country of .Markhast (Mer'ash); 

34. 60 AiVx is its length in the country of Tugris; 

35. 90 biri is its length in the country of Elam ; 

36. 160 biri U its length in the country of Akkad (northern Babylonia) ; 

37. 120 biri is its length m the country of Subartu (.Mesopotamia): 

38. 120 fi/riis its length in the country of Tirai (Direction) from Labnanu (I.ebanon) 

to Turukki. 

39. 90 biri is its length in the country of LuUubi; 

40. 90 biri is its length in the countrj' of Anzanzan. 

41. To the Tin-land (kuga-ki) (and) Kaptara (Caphtor, Krete), countries beyond 

the Upper Sea (the Mediterranean), 

42. Dilmun (and) Maganna, countries beyond the Lower Sea (the Persian Gulf), 

43. and the countries from the rising to the setting of the sun 

44. which Sargon the , . king conquered with his hand, 

45. from Anzanzan to [Ma]ri, Zur . Zur-sasum, 

46. KuUabi to . . , . . Lulubfi, Maganna, 

47. , . za, . , . . , , and the country' of Uduni ‘ the Frontier ’ (ilizir) as the 

name [he appointed].'' 


Melakfikha(l), “ the Salt Desert,” roughly corresponded to the Havilah of the 
Old Testament—that is to say. Northern Arabia, 

Anzanzan (3), written Anzan in later documents, w'as southern Elam, 

Zubri (6), iivritten Supri and Subria in later texts, was on the eastern bank of 
the Euphrates, opposite Diarbckir, But perhaps the citv' of Supri, near Mari, 
but on the opposite (eastern) bank of the river, is meant. 

Mari was the capital of Khana, and is now represented by TeU Tshora, near 
Der ez-ZOr, on the w'estem bank of the Euphrates, 

Rapiqu (7) was on the western bank of the Euphrates, south of Hit, and in a 
line westward of Bagdad. 

' 1 »lbesh, I’he scribe (ur modeim eop^-lst ?) has mbnad tur for /a!. 

Read Cla^oik-Ki] a synonymaf Amoriie land." ^vehrdder reads c7rV/,i./4Hlcntiryjn}; the 
coutiiry with Nt-{;ifn-kh[ which is coupled with Tittitliki by the Assyrian kiiiy: Hadad-nirarl 1. Hut 
the two names are oWiously dilfereni. 

* Or “took ihe road ijgiip ), used of luilitary scouting. 

‘ Perhaps Atl.vli .Marad in Habyloeia, 
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Tht Atlm 0 / tfi( Umpire 6f Sarg&n of Akktid, 

Lullubi, Lu]uM (12), \vas on the eastern side of the Tigris, in theneighlxinrhood 
of Serpul. 

Dur-ili (17) was also on the eastern side of the Tigris, but in Babylonian 
territory, and was known also as Der. 

Erim (20) sigiuhed " enemy “ in Sumerian, but in the early days of Sumerian 
historj' the chief enemy w'Os the people of the Sca-coast; hence the land of Erim 
became s>TionjTno«s with ** the Sea-land ** (ir„l./., v, 21, 43). 

Talbis (29), now' Taibcs, was on an island of the Euplirates, a few' miles south 
of Anah, llie position assigned to the land of the Amorites Ls important, as it 
proves that it was identical with ^litanni, " the land of Midas." In Mitannian. 
Mitanni was called Mun%'u-klre, " the Murrian land ” (the territorial sufhx being 
that found in other Mitannian words—Kanis-kha, " the land of Kajiis," Mukis-khe, 
" the land of Mukis," etc.), and consequently T am shown to have been right in 
maintaining that the name given to the Mitannians in the Hittitc texts, which 
the German scholars read " Kharri," should be read " Murri.” .Vlirrekh-nas, 
with the suffix *«as, *' citj' of/' is found in the Syrian geographical list of Thothmes 
111 (No. 160), and Morrheus, " the Murrian," was a title of Sandcs-Tarkns in Cilicia. 
The ,\moritcs of the Egyptian monuments W'ere a blonde people with blue eyes, 
and came from Asia Minor. 

The storage-lake or reservoir of the Euphrates (30) is marked «n an early 
Babylonian tourist's map as situated in what are now the marshes between the 
Shatt el-Hai and the Tigris {see my article in the Expository Times, November, 
1906, pp. 6Et”73). In the map the reservoir is drawm like a bird's beak, and the 
city of Dur-ili is placed to the cast of it. 

The scribe must have omitted a line here, since Bit-Sin, “ the Temple of the 
moon-god/’ was Harran, and had no connection with the land of Mehikhkba. 
Perhaps the original text had; " and . . h'ri from Bit-Sin to the northern 
countrj' Ls the length of the road.” In the " Tourists’ Map " the extreme north, 
beyond Lake Van, is described as a " place where the sxin is not visible." and in 
the Legend of Sargon. the Cappadocian Taurus mountains ar,' stated to be 
a place where the w-ind sleeps and the rains descend.” 

Markha.si (33) must be MxT'ash, and not the Elamite city which bore tlie same 
name in the later texts, since in the early age of Babylonia the latter place was 
know'n as Barak hsi, 

Tugris (34) was the country at the source of the Kiiubur, and seems to have 
extended eastward to the Tigris, which lia.s a name curioiusly like it. The early 
Assyrian king, Samas-Ramman, as.sociates " the kings of Tugris ” with " the king 
of the Upper Country," or northern Sj^ria (Keilseliri/ttexte aits .Issur, f, p. 3). 

Turukki (38), wc may gather from an inscription of the .Assyrian King Hadad- 
nirari I, represented Bednin tribes on the W'estem side of the Euphrates. 

" The Tin-land " (41) “ beyond the Mediterranean *' mu.st be Spain, nnd so 
hears testimony to maritime trade at this early peritKl between Asia and the western 
basin of the Mediterranean. It is unfortunate that the loss of the text on the 
reverse of the tablet prevents our knowing what the exact construction of the 
sentence was; but it would have lieen something like : “ The road led towartls the 
1 in-land as well as other countries lieyond the limits of the Babylonian empirt^. 

The Babylonian city of Kiillab, or Kulhinu (Calnoh), was the " lordship " of 
Lilia, the father of Gilgames, 

Odiinl (47) may be the Wedan of Ezekiel xxvii, 19, wTitten Vadanuna by 
Esar-haddoa, xvho id entities it with Cyprus. 
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The Afhts 1}/ the Empire o/ Sar^n of Akkad, 

^llixir is ilie Babylonian word for ” Frontier," and we may infer from thi:> 
iKissagc that its application in Babylonian to Egypt, whence the Assyrian Mitan 
and the Hebrew Mazor. Mizraim. originated in the fact that it constituted the 

frontier of Sargon's kingdom. ^ Savce 

III order to follow more clearly tllis important docunicnt. I liave draira the 
map here given, which has been reviewed by Ihx^fessor Sayce, so that it represents 
his results so far as he identities the places named by Sargon. The most interesting 
matter is the length of the various countries and roads named. As an approsiima- 
tion I have given a scale of bri as eiiuivalcnt to four miles each : the more exact 
value is discussed below. This scale wili enable us to see what regions must be 
covered bv the distances named. 

In the lirst place, Markhasi, Meriash, w^as celebrated as the frontier to tlic 
NAV., the place from wliich distances w'ere counted. The frontier l^tween 
and^lelukbkha (1. 30} cannot have been far from Ilulu, and the '■ reservoir is 
marked on the ancient Babylonian map near the Shatt cl-Hai, where there is 
evidently a long fall, past Lagash to the Euphrates. The distance between these 

agrets to 120 btTt. + a c -n 

In ]. 33-35 there is a continuaus line of road from tlie fronber to biiiwi, 1 lie 

40 bi'ri of the land of Markhasi leads to rather cast of Karan. 

The 60 &Vj of the land of I'ugris leads on to the mouth of the Lower Zab, where 
it comes through the hills. The 90 fcrf of Elam reaches to Susa. This ^tance, 
having cities at the end. both of which must have been included in the lands 
named, gives a mminmnt value for the : it must have been rather longer by 
the winding of reads; and it might have included some of the lands beyond the 
cities. Tlie distance must have been at least 760 miles, for 190 ft-'rt. or just 4 miles 
for the bent, and probably 5 per cent, more, or 4 *2 miles. The tdru is the phonetic 
reatUng of the ideographs ilvs-gib or k.«-pu, and under the latter name it is well 
known in metrology. It is reckoned as (3 x 2 >c 5 x 12 X ,30) - 10,^ 

The Assyrian cubit of 21 6 yields 233.280 inches, or the Persian cubit of 21 *4 
yields 231,120 inches for the parasang, but the above distances show 4 miles, or 
253 440 as a ?Htnimuia, and probably at least 266,112 indies, ITiis is distinctly 
longer, and the round numbers ol the bt'n cannot account for the difleremw. as it 
would require 20 b&i more added to die distances. It seems, therefore, tliat the 
b ru must have been longer. Taking the length of 21 -6, the Assyrian cubit, 
12,000 such would be 259.200, or 4*09 miles, whicii would Ijo a possible length. 

There does not seem to be a better explanation. 

In 1. 36, 180 beri through .Akkad must start from ilic NAV, frontier at 
Marktiasi 120 bt’ri through Subartu must start similarly. Tiie 120 6=>i from 
i ebanon through Tirri brings Turukki to the place marked. Tim 90 ben through 
Lulliibi seems to start from tlie Kliabur, as Lullubi cannot extend south of 
Durili, W'here Emutbal begins. Lastly, there is 90 b.hri in .Anzan or .Anzanzaii, 

Irom Susa down the east side of tlic Persian Gulf „ „x * i n* u 

The Tin-land conoocted w'ith Crete in the Mcditurrenean (I, 41) is difficuU 
to understand. Tin was certainly not knowm as a separate metal in the West as 
early as the reign of Sargon. The site of Ilulu, in I. 22, has been placed on Uic 
map at the city Alalis of Ptolemy, though it would rather be east of the Kliubur 
river by the connection.^ in L 22, 23. 

mci i LtNDEFS Petrie, 
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KARLY COPPER AND ITS ALLOYS. 

TfiK nrditiary archaeologiciil of tKc greater age of bronze, tn compari^ioii with 
iron, ]tas seemed a parado>c hard to believe for me and other cheinists and technolo¬ 
gists.* Later modificalions of that \iew have much reduced its difficulties. In 
the first place, metallic iron has been known for beads in prehistoric Egypt, though 
probably of meteoric origin, and never in common use as a characteristic of any 
period. Secondly, there has been a copper age preceding the use of bronze, in 
those countries where iron has followed bronae. Both of these results are illnS' 
tiated in the Egv'ptian collection at University College, l^ondon. 

In the prehistoric ages of North America, the large quantities of copper found 
there in a pure metallic state formed the materia) for tools and weapons, without 
any metallurgic or chemical proc^, and before the knowledge of any reduction 
of iron ores. Similarly in various parts of Europe, according to the statements 
of Much,* unalloyed copper has succeeded the use of stone, but probably reduced 
from sulphurous ores, or the oxidized products. 

Even in Scandina\'ia. especially in Sweden, >Iontclius^ refers to several dis¬ 
coveries of prehistoric implements of pure copper; he considers that this copper 
age is the close of the stone age. and that the metal was imported by trade routes 
from Germany and Austria. In Denmark there are proofs of an early copper age, 
and routes led to there from the copper mines of Central Europe. 

As far as wc can see, Norway is an exception in this respect. It seems to be 
entirely without any trace of a copper age. 

I have had the opportunity of analysing samples from the very oldest 
discoveries of bronze made in Norway,* among these tJiat at Aurland in Sogn, 
also a quite interesting piece of copper-looking metal foimd in an old stc)ne'age 
residence at Kuskencsset,* near Fana, in iiordaland, but they were all real Uu 
bronzes. 

Possibly the cause of this may be that the western part of Norway, where 
these oldest bronzes were made, had its first communications abroad across the 
North Sea with Great Britain. Probably in those parts of England, where copper- 
ores with a content of tin have been worked, the bronze has been won by direct 
reduction, without fusing together the two component metals, quite in the same 
way as wc have a lot of brass implements from antiquity, dating long before the 
zinc was discovered and isolated by l^aracelsus in the sixteenth century. 

I find support for this suggestion of mine in a remark by Mr. Coffey* that 
only w'hen it has been shown that the local ores (from which it may be presumed 
that the copjjer was obtained) ate free from tin, does it seem allowable to argue 
that the tin has been added." 


' Cf, my paper in Kristiaiila V idensJiafif Sfiskapi Farhan^iitigef, 1922. 

* Much, Die Kup/erseit i* Eurepa. 2nd AuO,. Jena, J893, 

“ Svtitikm/ontmittmi fi/reningens Tidsktiji 18. Stocklwlni, 1891-93, pp. 2l>3-23S. 

’ H. Shetclig, Norske Oid/und. Ill, KristianUi, 1920, 

• .4 Gmde to tie .1 uti^uilifs o/thf Brottse Jgf m ihf Btithh Muieuui. 2n(l tM.. I^nUon. 
i9::o. p. 3. 
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Earh Cupper mti Hi Alhys. 

The prehistoric discoveries in Eg>'pt and Mesopotamia arc of i^cuhar interest 
in this respect. They seem to prove with certainty that in those cmintries where 
tlie culture of the old world had its origin, pure copper, without any mixture of 
tin. is imdoubtoflly of greater age than the bronze. 

The Cypriote copper, no doubt, is of a very" great age, Some spear 
luiatysed i(i 1S74. by Dr. Flight.‘ were shown to consist of almost pure 
f.c., with a content of 97■2-99-5 per cent, copper—the small quantises of other 
metals {without a trace of tin) being considered as adventitious impunbes. 

Later on Berthelot, especially, has called attention to the fact, in his 
analyses of antiquiUcs. that many prehistoric, supposedly bronze, im^emcnts 
were real copper. In 1889* he showed that a very old statuette from Tello, in 
Mesopotamia, now in the Museum of the Louvre, consists of pure copjwr. 

Of no less importance is the analysis, made at the same tune y cr 
of that interesting cylinder in the British Museum, which was foimeriy ca 
the sceptre of Pepv L because it is shaped as the handle of a baton, and is 

ta«rip.b« of .to wog of .ho Vlth dynasty. U wa, "tat deacnbtrf by 
Longperrier,® who suspected it to consist of bronze. Berlhelot. who had got a 
small quantity of the substance for a chemical analj'sis, did not find any me a 

but copper, and a very dubious trace of lead. l 

Th^rresult may be doubted for several reasons. Fimt, the quantity of sub' 
stance that Berthelot disposed of was only 24 mgr., which is rather htilc for a 
complete analysis, especially as the substance was s^d to 

there is a statue of King Pepy I in the Museum of Cairo which is certainly con 
sidered to consist of copper by both Maspero and Quibell Neverthe an ana 
made in 1907 of the material of this statue by Dr, Angelo Mossi. in Rome, sh<wKl 
that it was a real tin-bronze. containing 6 ■ 6 per cent, of tin. ’ 

of the British Museum, kindly told me that there might be some doub whether 
the fragment that has been analysed by Dr. Mossi was really a part o _ ., 

statue. Mr. Quibell confirms this in a letter to me. sayuig that most probab y 
the an 3 l\'sis made by Dr. Mossi has no connection witli the statue. W e see that 
both tlie^ researches of Berthelot and of Mossi need to be rencwi^, hut by r^n 
of the archaeological value of the material there is no prospect of tins lieingdonc 
Nevertheless, the odds are that Berthelot was right, and we may consider 
these two objects from the time of the Vlth dynasty to consist of pure 

copper. Certainly we have other analyses, both from BcTthelot and from the 
late Dr. Gladstone, made on objects of alxmt the same Egypti=t« ^^lU 

older, which turned out to be real tin-bronzes :« but on the oriier side there arc a 
lot of analysis supporting the consideration of a copper age m L*ar1y Egypt. 

My diire to throw more light on this subject by increasing the supply of 
atiaKaiss has been kindly supported by British EgiT^ologists. to whom I ani very 
r to th J : cspcctoly. Sir Fliadcr, Peine kee keen s« 

very kind as to put at my disposal a large numlicr of samples most y from the 
cariy Egypti“ •'^^tal implements collected in his e.xcavations of the old graves at 

il°ar29 ^mplcidrille^om the thick parts of tools, and 
were ffiSy metallic, tough, flexible, and of a copper red colour. Ihis was 

I Bfrichtf tl. deutseken cbemisehen w Beriin. 1S74. p. H60. 

t Compies rtHilus. liSUS. 

* Compits rmditi, ^ ... .j, 

■ Mentioned by Prof - Asciext tg’.PT, I9la, PP, 1-18. ^ ^ 
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Eariy Ci^pptr and its Aihys, 


fspccially the case with the sattiples 1 to 21, of which the composition is shown in 
Table 1. They can practically be considered, as conasting of pure metallic copper. 
None of them contained any tin, as they dissolved completely in nitric acid, w'ith 
the eiiception of nos. 20 and 2!, which left some sandy substance, but no stannic 
acid. The other metals, which wo found present, arc in such small quantities that 
we cannot consider that they were consciously put in as components of an alloy, 
but we have to consider them as accidental impurities due to the original ore. 
These accidental substances w'ere mostly small quantities of iron, ainc or nickel, 
and once we found a trace of lead. Very often the samples contained arsenic, 
but never antimony. In some of these samples there seemed to be a very' small 
and dubious trace of silver or bismuth, or both these metals. The solution of the 
metal in nitric acid gave, after dilution with water, a very weak white mistiness 
when hydrochloric acid was added, but the quantity was too small for furtlicr 
investigation. Most of the samples in Table I were, as already said, fr(»m the 
earliest dynastic times, but some of them were of later date, down to the X\TIlth 
dynasty: these, also, consisted of pure copper, without any tin. 


Table I. Bright Metallic Examples, without Tin. 


No. 

ObjiGct and diitff. 

Rcfcrrcict. I 

Cu, 

Fe. 

Zij^ 



Ar. 

Bi. 

Ni. 

j 

1 

Ajk, dean, Hi dynaity 

Aste, EPttrrip liK dyUOTty 

Am, Isl dmMty 

A», Zet, kt ... ...s 

TAV.,111, 101 

S7-99 








-1 

T.W,*llI,10f2.,, 

13 

.... 

"25 

Ir. 

... 

...■ 



3 

TAV,* 111, 104 

HMUO 

tr. 

... 

.... 

.... 

i.T 


.... 

4 

Abyd.,iW 

^01 

... 

...- 

Amm 


■1 r-r 


... 

o 

Ad», Zfft, kt d^-Msly ».■ 

Chisel, Zet, Ul dynasty 

Abyd.,387 


tf. 

tr. 



tr. 




Abyd.p3S7 


.... 



■1 •...: 

tr. 


-- 

7 

Chisel^ Ift dynasty 

Abyd^pSl^ 

&& 03 

tt. 

tr. 

■25 


tr+ 



B 

Tip of knifo^ Ist dynasty 

Adzep Onkh-kEp l£t dynasty ... 

Abyd.p SOfJl 

90-50 

riv 

25 

-0 

. rii 





Abyd.,510 

Aybd.,001 

Abyd . *51* 

07 63 

itmm 

-i F# 

' -i-xi 

r.r 

4 k+ ' 


..... 

to 

Aatj broken, fst dynasty 

87-23 

mUm 

-3i 

] -hi ■ 


4fx 

iu 

... 

11 

Axtn kt dynuly . 

Adre, blrd^ Kt dynialy 

os-ea 

m rx 

•Ixi 

-!-•■ ■ 

I*-- 

ir. 


... 

13 

Abyd., 

87 69 

ir. 


-l-t F 


4 -!-»■ 


... 

13 

ChiHl, kl dynasty . 

Abyd.,04u 

93-04 

63 

■16 

H ■ ■ 

+ . . 

tr. 


... 

li 

Ase, with liJ^j kt dyju:&ly ... 

Abb'll., 054 


Irr 

-li-i ■ 

*mm 

+ ■( 

4 !^4 



15 

Adie, Tft dynuty 

Abyd-p7l2 

69-60 

In 

-!-■ ■ 

-iir 

-"i i 

tr 


... 

16 

Square bar, kt djTiMiy -.j 

Abyd. . 

9S-I3 

: --.i 


'15 




s,”k 

17 

Creal Ut dvnaiily 

CSiisfll, KhoHldicfnui, Ilnd 
dyoafly 

Adie^ Abi-dofi, Vfth dynai^ly ..J 
Mjkfcni-s cbJbfeii Kahiin, Xlftb 
dyxLuLT ... 

T.W.pXVI.fifi.,, 

67-01 

50 

‘ +m m 

-i ■■ 

+ . r 


'4:ij 

1EC 

Jt.W,, XX it, 4& 

07-70 

'54 

tr- 







f *r-fc 

ea-60 

ir. 

tr. 

tr. 


J.I.J 

L- ■ ' 


20 

T.W'„ .V.VII. 75 

97-63 

1 -10 

n- 


+ -I 4- 

<■ F-l- 


i 4 band 

2t 

Heavy ckisd,^ Ahmef, XVI llth 
dyntuly 

T.W., XX n, ss 

9B'53 

tr. 






-3 sand 


Table II. Vhrv Rustv Samples, without Tin, 



Curved bit. Tat d>liitly 

Abyd-, 720 ...i 

fia-04 

- 14 1 *.. *. . I ... 



7-9BsiDd- 

5$ 

Ad4v, firry hnrtl ^ l*t dvristy... 

AbyeL, 430 
T.\V,*XVH,92,*, 

64-^| 

2-S i ... *.. I ... 

m-m 

!l ■ ■ 

-43 find. 

24 

Adir, Very X Xtbdvii as tyl^) 

57-07 

I I I 

... ^ ... 

... 


30-0 5JUld+ 


Table ill. Samples containing Ti.n, 


25 

Sydin i&fv XHih dynifly ... AbvuL, 51 

1 «5-62 ... 



12-12*^ 


20 

Mison'a cbisel. fnvcnbnl ...r TAV.^ XXll, 30 

63-Sj[ ... 

1 

-50 

7 44 

!!* 

27 

AdM*. Ourtib, XV HI th dyti aity T.VV., .XVI1, 85 

®-92 ... 


-25 

3-os; 


20 

tjf|^ rliiMl, XVlirth TAV,, NXlf, S5 

as (w ; 

*25] 

43 

11-66: 


20 

W'inseUaJ/r, XlXlh Myn:wly,„i T,\V.,XVll,9a,„ 

07^56 ir. 1 

... ! 

Jj 

: 6-50;... 

1 ’ 

'm 

a 


TAV'. reJETi to the pUtt!^ Ill T«t^i crrrJ fPt-lrfe) (rf Uiiivmity in photOltraipN^ 

Ahytl. rtfcpi lo Eoifib nuntbet^ In Tnmhs Couriers (Petrtr> of tbe kt draany at Abyi;lc4 [m preparation j» 
III faoii oi th£ic I Wii^ hy Siilr. E. Nufua IsAacUiOUi 
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Three of tlw samples in Table 1 luwc been studied with 
by Mr. Tbomassiu (see later on), with the following results, when the angles arc 

ref err.'d to the line Cu A. 


No, X (7.H'.. Ill, 104.) 


Lhi^. 

Tt. Iv(tn 1 

Fe. K0. 

Cii. K*. 

' PI'-'-"* 1 

ttl. Kff- 1 

M. KH. 

- 1 

>|iri^umL — 

--- -rJ 

JiilciisJtv 

( '2r>'^ 'A' 

I « 

(8" to' 

L 

IS’ 32' 

IS" S3' 

ID 

1 r 17* 

14* 17* 

7 3 

10“ i*y 


Besides tlic trace of iron, found by chemical analysis, some arscniL, and 
possibly small quantities of lead, are also found. 


No. 16 (Sqv.^ke B.^k. Abyoos). 


LEtvti, Ka. 

Slu.Ka.j Ye.KaJ 

1 

Nin Kn. [cUi Kffbj Zfiff K^.J 

Cu. K&,\ 

llt.l .tt 1 

1 

A-. t^a- 

l'li.1J». l.3i. 

1 1 H 1 

2 (1 

1 

I0*l9’i I®*®' 

tg‘ le'^ 10* 1' ID* 

-1 ) -1 

1 

Mc!L>w«d 

Calnuldtcd P.. iO J 

JiiIcnsHy PP.| 1 

19* 401 la- lO'j 
19-45'i IS' 6- 
-t ' "J 

17’ r 

17^ 6' 

1 

51i^ 
15“- 53' 

10 

S4’ 4G' 
14* 46- 
1 

14' 17 1 
14* 171 
7 

The chemical analysis is here supplemented by a trace of iiianganesc, some 
nickel and lead. The zinc is disregarded (see later on). 

No. S {Aiivpos, 1 st Dvsasty, 508). 

Lium* ' 

F-c* K«. 

[re. K$} SI. Kfl.jcH, K,. 

' 

Zlln Kzn 

1 1 

|cu- Ka- 

I 

As. Kfl. 

A*, lifl. 

i 

1.0;. 

liatniilty i+P- 

:!0' G' 
T 

1 

1 1 

ta* lU'- 

1 I8» t7"G' 

1 1 

15" S3' 
IS" 53" 
' 10 

i 15-33- 
1 15*36‘ 
1 1 

[ HMC' 

1 

\ tv I?- 
i JV 17' 
7 

; ir 1 " 

1 * 

ID' ^0’ 

: 10*46' 
3 

ID* 3' 

10't' ^ 10' 3' 


Besides the iinc, arsenic and trace of iron found by chemical analysis, the 
shows too the presence of small quantities of lead. 
nwthrM samplw of Table It differ from tlioa; in Table I only by their being 
mote UiocougWy attacked by atmoephere and leater. to that they were very much 
ovidired and rustv. and the contents of copper had csscnti^ly dwreased , but 
th^ too/ate witot any tin. and originally they have consisted of pure copper. 

in give the composition in Table 111 behave m 

onite another way, Thev all belong to a later age. and they all contain tin m 
inch quantitv that we have to consider them as real bronses. It will be of some 
rt'ince too that for three of these samples, among the accessory impuriti^ 
»bict’s“ .1 pr«cnc. not only of nr^nic, bn. of*, of notify. . 
nviv be that this appearance of antimony is owing to the presence of tin, but it 
mav be just as probable that it is connected with the special origin of 
o« OtCr an%sts have also shown the presence of antnnony m Egypton 
k from the later dynasties. This is mentioned by Minders Petne. and he 

Jonlidor amnif Eoropo, rspocinUy Hnngory, 0. the ntotherfand 
lVTl!r^lw""« i" Egypt. This nwld woil aocord with tbo appoorance of 

1 1,1 his lyaper cn tlic laetaLs in Egvpl, AxcICST Covi-T. JBIS. 
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antimony {I'iihlcrz) in Hungary. In Bohemia and SaNony tlio aiiino mineral 
appears, together viith tin and copper ores. It would, then, seem probable that 
these bronzes are originally a European product, won directly from the ore, or 
else through fusing together the component metals, and that the completed alloy 
has been exported to Egj'pt. 

liecently Sir Flinders Petrie drew my attention to the important source of 
antimony ores in Algiers, If these should really be considered as the origin of the 
antimony in Egj’ptian bronzes, wc should be bound to assume its being intentictn- 
ally put into the alloy, which I should think less probable in that time. 

The oldest copper mines were, as (s well known, in Sinai. Certainly the 
metal has been won there as early as the time of the Tst dynasty, arid still earlier 
by the Semitic tribes living there, and lirought from thence to Eg>’pt, Later on, 
the Egyptians ivorked these mines themselves, and this continued till far into 
the XVIII th dynasty, as certified by inscriptions on the rock walls of those times, 
where the copper is mentioned among the products which the mllitaty expeditions 
had to carry to Egs-pt. In an inscription as late as the time of Rameses 111, 
of the XiXtb d3Tiasty (about 1034 B.c.), copper is not mentioned among the 
products from Arabia Petraea. may, therefore, conclude that at that time the 
extraction of copper in this locality had stopped. At the same time %vc reach 
the end of the appearance of the pure copper implements, which w*erc succeeded 
bj' real tin bronzes that have been import^ from abroad. 

The presence of arsenic, which wc have found in most of the samples analysed 
by us, is in full accord ivith all accounts of the composition of the ores of Sinai. 
When, in 1822, Edv. Ruppel,* on the invitation of Mehemet Ali Pasha, made an 
investigation of those old mines, intending to work them again, he made on a 
small scale a reduction of a sample of the ore, and he mentioned that there 
appeared a strong smell of garlic, indicating the presence of arsenic. 

It certainly should be of very great interest to get a complete analysis of the 
ore from Sinai, There might be some possibility of the accessory impurities of the 
tire showing some leading lines connecting the ore with the metallic implements 
originating from it. I made some endeavouis to get a sample of that ore, but 
I regret that 1 ha\'C not succeeded, cither through English or tJerman museums or 
collections, Sir Flinders Petrie, however, has been kind enough to furnish me 
with a sample from the big Iieaps of slag of the old copper reduction found near 
Serabit, in Sinai, An anal^^is made in my laboratory of this slag gave 37-9 per 
cent, insoluble in acid, 21 -65 per cent, copper, 37*95 per cent. lead. 1 - 9 per cent, 
iron, traces of nickel and cobalt, 0’43 per cent, arsenic, but no antimony, silver 
or bismuth. 

1 wanted to have a spectroscopic study of the sample, partly to have a control 
of onr analysis, partly as a special investigation, to search for any rate metals, 
such as gallium or indium, that could serve as useful " leading " metals for the 
purpose mentioned above, 

Professor M, Goldschmidt had the kindness to put at my disposed the 
X-ray spectrograph of the .Mincralogical Institute of the University at Kristiania, 
and Mr. L. Tliomassen has been kind enough to make some spectrognims for 
me of this sample, as also of some others mentioned in this paper, llie result of 
the s^-ctrographic research of the Sinai slag is given in Table IV, referring to the 
line Cu,i3. 

» Reisn iji SiAitn, Kardofan und das pettahche Aiabirn, l-tnnkfurt, 


Eari^ Copper and ifs AEoys, 
Table IV^ 


11 


MistiT. 

Pl>. 

As. 

Pb. 

Fe. 

1 

Pb. 

Cu. 

ca. 1 

Vb. 

A5v 

I'b. 

I'll. 

rinc. 

^ u. 

2K,.i 

1 ai.B. 

2 Lfl,. 

K^i 

K$. \ 

2L,. 

Ka+ 


L-flr 

Iva. 

1 l-B- 


AjirCc— 
McOimtJiJ -r- 

2V 




•isi" 1' 


17^ 

15^52' 

i-i* 17' 

12 


1L>^ 3' 


:24*:I7'[24’ 37' 


iso-’ 


18" 7- 



n* 17' 

j 12" !■ 

V 

ii> I ' 

1 10^2' 

]FktGii5it>' 

J 

2 

3 

I 

i 

ig 

8 

5 

A 


Wc see that the spectrograpiuc analysis Jias urougi.i v..^ ^ - 

no rare metals; taken aU together, it confirms the ordinary' chemical anal>s^ 
with exception of the traces of nickel and cobalt, which may be due to the hetero- 
ecncous natutd of the materisJ^ 

If we compare the composition of this Sinai-slag with tlvc composition of the 
old implements of which we have made the analyses, we see a general 
as weLve found small quantities of iron, arsenic and nickel in seveml of the 
implements ; even a trace of lead we have found once by chemical analysis, and 
three times bv X-ray spectrographic method {cf. above). We may well assume 
that the lead which has been present in the original ore, as ^ ‘ 

has mostly passed into the slag, and this may lie assumed for the cobalt, 
which certainly has only been a mere trace. With regard to ^nc wo 

sometimes found in the analysed objects, it was mostly m small quantities. On 
the other hand, Mr, Thomassen reports to us that X-ray spectrogram^ mosdi 
s!!L ^me line; for r.inc, but they are not of much account, because they ame 
from small impurities of ainc contained in the copper of the anticathode or t oy 
are due to a secondary radiance belonging to the brass mounting of the X-ra> 
tulie. On the other side we are inclined to lay some str^ on e comp 
absence in the slag of any trace of silver or bismuth, of which we found soine 
sm^ll traces in some of the analysed objects. Probably we here have an indica¬ 
tion that already in those early times, when the unalloyed 

used in Egypt, the inhabitants got their copper not only from binai, but £dso from 
other pi^of the world. The bismuth has. like the arsenic, a hardening influence 
upon riie copper, and there are other analyses that show a content of ' I 

per cent in the copper objects of the 1st dymasty. It is not very probable that 
tluinmaJl quantities oflrsenic or bismuth have been imrposeiy put mto the metal. 
We should rather tliink of them as accidental impunties, present m an ongmal 
ore containing the said metaJs. It may be that w>e have to swk tins ore in Cy-prus, 
but it may be^possihle tliat it belongs to some other part of Europe or to Asia. 

We now turn to mention some analyses of objects that we have got from 

Mcsoi^>tam)a. (ilyptothek, Copenhagen, there is an old Sumerian 

statuette of about 3000 B-C., about the age of the old Egyptian ^per ^jects 
mentioned above. This statuette consists of ela^lite, has been desenberi 
hv Dr Fredr Poulsen. in the Danidi Joumy-l, l ihkiurtHr 

Ti,c head of the ligore hoe been broken o«. hoi has been pui on again and Ihe 
break mended by a cement. But besides this restoration of a later age. there are 
S round aLt ill the head a lot of metal nails mosdy grem 
Th^ adding to Dr. Poulsen. have nothfng to do ustli the relatively motlern 

1 Copenhagen. January. ia22, 
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iippliotion of cement, Inrt he n^isumes that the statuette was splintered already in 
the old Sumerian age, and joined with the metallic nails. Dr. Poulsen was 
inclined to assume these nails to consist of copper, according to tlie analvses 
M, Berthelot liad made of several ontitjuities belonging to the early Chaldean 
Age.' Dr. Poulsen had the kindness to put at my disposal one of these nails 
to trj- if his opinion Avas right or not. 

Besides the nail itself, AA'hich w-us very' rusty and green, but nevertheless 
mostly of metallic nature, 1 received a sample of some green patina^powder, wxapped 
up in a sepamte paper. It weighed 59'4 mgr., to which we added more patina 
scraped off from the nail, so that we had altogether 0-0852 gr. rusty patina 
poAvder. 

I’or a first lest this poAA’der w-as treated with nitric acid, bv w'hich was left a 
rather considerable insoluble residue, Avhicli w'e supprjgetl to be stannic acid. 
I'urther research on the insciluhlc part shoAvc?d, however, that it all consisted of 
sandy imrticles, and there was no trace of stannic acid in it. The solution in the 
nitric acid contained, calculated in percentage of the patina, 67 *02 per cent, 
copper, 2-50 per cent, iron, and only a trace of nickel, but no lead, silver, bismuth 


or zinc. 


The opinion that the nail only consisted of copp:;:r witliout tin, for a moment 
had been put in doubt, but w'as quickly conftrmed. W'e now took on the miun 
analysis of the nail. It had a total w’etght of about 1 -31 gr.. and was cut in two 
parts, the one. A, Aveighing 0-608 gr., the other, B. sveighing U'7075 gr. 

The piece A we tried to clean as much as possible by putting it for a A-ery few 
moments in rather tliluted hydrochloric acid, and afterwards aa' ashed it with dis¬ 
tilled AA'atcr and w'ith alcohol. Then we tried to remove the remaining rusty spot.s 
with emery cloth, after which it was washed with Avater and alcohol, and perlectly 
^Cd. It had now a weight of 0• 5765 gr. But, nevertheless, Ave did not succeed 
m getting a quite pure meuillic and spotless surface. There w-as still remaining 
some rusty substance, which we did not dare to take away by more cffectiA-e 
treatment Avith acid, for fear of losing small traces ol tin that possibly might l>ti 
]>rcscnt in the metal. The analysis ivas performed in the ordinary AA-ay by 
ilisMilAing the substance in nitric acid. Eato here there was some insoluble 
residue, which. hoAvever. app.iared as light flocculents and flakes consisting of 
sulphur. The continued treatment Ai-ith nitric add mostly brought it all in stdu- 
Uon, with exception of a A-eiy small quantity. This, hoAvcver, did not contain anv 
tin, the Aveight of it was (J-0019 gr., and it consisted mostiv of some sandy matter 
AA-ith a trace of sulphate of lead. 


The analysis of the solution gave 0 -23 jx-r cent, sulphur, 95 O? per cent, copper, 
0-86 per cent, iron, 0-28 percent, nickel, calculated upon the metal; no trace of 
bismuth, silver, zinc, or cobalt Avas found, 

flic piece B wcighwl 0*7075 gr. We first intended to take it for .-i special 
research for arsenic and antimony, and a controlling research for tin, bv the 
met KKl of Hartnum.= which avc- have modified for our purjxise, and used in the 
mialyscs of the I*.g>-ptian objects mentioned above. (Jn further consideration 
however, avc found that it would be of still more interest to get an X-ray spectro¬ 
gram of this substance. Mr. Thomassen had the kindness to make such U one 


' Uage du fuhre tn Chatdfy. Cmuptes nudus. iaS7. p 
de •ks/miUti de .A/, de Sunec 

* Zeitsthrift Jftr analyliscke Cbemte. 58 . p, 148 . 
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lor us. and he gives the report of it included in the T?ible V. with the angles referred 
to the Hue Cu,/?. 


Table V, 


Metallk Ij 

Fc. j 

Co. 

Fe. 


Cii. 

Ni. ' 

^n. 1 

CUr 


AS, 1 Pll. 

|Jne4, 1 

K«. I 

K,. 

Kfl. 

Kdr 

K,. 

kb. 

Kftr 


^A's. Ka~ 1 

KS, |LS. l 

_ - 

Mcasurwi 

1 

' ® 

1 

IS" r 

17* a' 

13*52' 

, 1 

1 1S-2S* 

H* 

; l-t* 17^ 

12 ■■ 4' 

1 |0"iS''| JO'S’ 

CikiJatcd 

20* 3^ 

IB* 2a' 

j IB'S' 

17* S’ 

15*53' 

j IS* SB’ 

H' 4B' 

j IV iv 

12* I' 

1(1* 46'| ll>* 1 

luicDiity 

_ 

a 

1 


1 

j 

( 

1 

, ^ ' 

' ti 

3 

^ 1 

1 


Settiue the rJnc line aside (as before), we have here got a confimiation of our 
finding iron, nickel and lead, besides the copper i further, the spectrogram shoi^s 

the presence of cobalt and arsenic. i, li *_ nrtv 

Regarding tin. the spectrographic method is not nsually .ti 

^dounl, but thu ordiniry chcmicul rdstatth 

ubMUce of tin. w Hiat »' pr“rt>collt 

pure copper, and not bronw. . . „.i.or 

^ In bter times wc find implements of real bronze m Mesopotamia, as m other 

cdnii tries wIictc thp bfon^c sigc has succeeded the copper t_ i 

" iutdrostfag ubj«. of bmntc we M .X'bSh 

from the gates of the palace of King ShalmanGser 11, whic t ^ ^ _ 

Museum. Through the kindness of Sir Ernest Wallis Budge, I was happy 
t» set fur anaivsi. Fragmaat uf thw* bauda, It »aa a rathar big piaca ivaighiits 
lb™ 15 ^ It waa wv ruslv, a»d piarcetl by a big sail, presumably ab» « 
C a rprLrun- aaalyab «t tha rusty substance shnu-crl tlm contcuts ol 
70-78 oer cJnt copper, 6-74 per cent, tin, 0-24 ^r cent. lead, the proportion 
"JccTenpper aud^in bring as 100; 9-55. As a cleaning ol Ihc rusty metal 
Lugb traSmsut with acid, was ,uit. ctrcludcd. wc ^ 

nf thr ssiibstancc bv heating it in a current of hydrogen. Hereby it lost 14 5b pt r 
f-Mit in weight crasisting of moisture, oxygen, carbonic dioxkle. etc., and the 
-mjysis of tL reduced metal now showed its compositio^n : 90-0 per cent, copper 
8 T5 per cent, tin [average of 8-8B and 8-63 per cent.). 0-41 per cent. lead. tmee> 
f irnr^hiit no nickel cobalt, zinc, silver or bismuth. In another sample analysed 
by ;i« moS -'i<»lly mndiiicd (« above), wc found 0-12 per ccut. 

anw^uic^ but no ctntiiwonj f 

_ j:, _Thfvrtiaccj'n Qhnws - 



Fe. 

Co, 

Ftf, 

1 

Ni. 

Cu+ 


Cu. 1 

1^. .\lt, 1 



K,. 1 

Ksi. 


K^. 

K.a. 1 

K.. i 

kB-; 

U. 

LJ, 

Foailtl ■ 

i 

2fl* 6' 

IS* 

13“ 7' 

IT* 6' 

IS" 52^ 

U* 43' 

14* 17' 

; 12' V 

12* 4' 


it" 

29' 

18* S' 

1 17* S’ 

15“ 53' 

IV W 

l+“ 17' 

12“ F 

12' 1* 13* 1* 


^ 3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

il 

1 iLt 

1 1 


! 

-1 

1 
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If we put out of account the lines of ziuc^ the spectrograin, on the whole, fjives 
a coufirmation of the chemical analysis, with exception of the small quantities of 
nickel and cobalt, winch our anal^^^s had overlooked. 

The metal in the said bronze bands from the Assyrian palace of about 850 b,c. no 
doubt is a real tin bronze of normal composition, similar to the bronze in the statues^ 

Regarding the question of the origin of the copper in the old copper and bronze 
objects of Mesopotamia^ there is really no difficult}' in assuming that it came 
from Sinai. According to Hilprecht/ several of the o!d met all tc objects found in 
the nuns of Nippur and siurounding places have come from the country called 
Kimash (j.tf., Central Arabia, noiv DjelH*hShammar), or from Melukh North- 
w'est Arabia^ up to Sinai). The intensive commercial conniption existing between 
these ports of Arabia and the ancient Babylonia was confirmed about 2800 b.c. 
by the old priest-prince of Lagash, who reports, from Kimash I get copper, nand 
from the mountains of Mdekh I get iron and gold.'" 

But no doubt other copper sources were of importance for those old people 
of llesopotamia* There ore said to be several copper mines in the upper part of 
the Ti^s^ and near Pontus. My efforts to get some sample of copper ore from these 
countries were kindly met by tlie Pnissmn Geological Research, w'hich sent me a 
sample of copper ore from an old minie near Arghana-Maden, in Kurdistan. It is 
^id that the mine was worked in prehistoric times, and, from the antiquities found, 
it is concluded that the old Assyrians w'orked there, ilorcover* it is said that even 
at the present time there is a small colony there of Greek miners, whose ancestors 
immigrated in early Hellenic times. 

According to analyses made of this ore by the Prussian Geological Research, 
it contains from 3“ 12 per cent, of copper, mostly in the form of pyrites, as there 
is found also 33-^2 per cent, of iron, and 20-35 per cent, of sulphur. Of other 
metals there are only traces of zinc, lead, and arsenic, and silicates of alumina, 
lime, and magnesia. 

An X-ray spectrogram, made by Mr. Thomassen, is shown in the following 
table^ 
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the connection between the Sinai ore ond tno^t of the ancient Eg^*ptiaii copper 
objects, but it must be left to future investigations to detect the travels of the 
copper that was won out of the Kurdistan mine, and the origin of the i^pper in 
the Sumerian copper nails, as also of the copper in King Shalmaneser s bronze 
gates. We can only say that these objects certainly have no connection witii 
the Kurdistan ore. 

John Sebelief. 

Professor of <r/ief«fs/iy. 

iVAS, Nor w'AY. 

[This paper was communicated to the section of Anthropology' of the British 
Association at Liverix>ol, 18 September, 1523.] 


NOTES ON THE tAW OF ANTIQUITIES, 

As the public cannot be e.vpccted to be faniUiar with the law on excavations in 
Eevpt, it may be well, in ^'iew of recent events, to state the legal nghts o 
exavators. Evtiy holder of a permiaion most work the site eranted to him 
doring irro months of etich year, or else he forfeits his nght of renewal for that 
site. Thus he has a right of holding a site year by year, so long os he ohe^ the 
law- Further, after two months in any season he may cea^ work, without 
forfdUnu anv of his rights of continuance. AU publication is entirely m the 
hands of the' exca^'ator, so much so that after objects have l^n four yeart in 
the Cairo Museum unpublished, stUl no one is allowed to publish them without 
the excaA-ator’s permission. No person but the excavator has any right to A'lew, 
or interfere with, the excavations or objects found, except the officials o the 
Department of Antiquities. Any other visit is solely at the discretiM of the 
cxcaA-ator. Such is the law and has been the custom dunng the last forty years. 
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ExCAVAnOXS AT Qau. 

The work which has l)een resumed this year at Qau has man)’ kinds of interest, 
and, though it is not yet finishetl, we can already gain some view of the results. 
The questions that were pending aliout the great deposit of bones have been 
mostly cleared up. Another large deposit has been found containing specimens 
of all ages. There are the black and tieavy bones, solid with lime and iron, and 
greatly rolled; the less altered bones which were washed out of local deposits 
and not rolled [ the bones depositt’d fresh in the gravels, and little changed; 
lastly, the recent lioncs which the Egyptian pitnisly buried along aith those which 
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he collected. By gatlicring the ])ebbles and sand found embedded in the cavities 
of the bones, we are able to identify the stratum in which they were deposited 
some 20,000 ye^ ago, Tins gravel of igneous rocks has now lieen traced in various 
places in the wide hay of Qau, though we have not yet recovered the site where 
the Egyptians obtained the bones. 

The purpose of the ancient collection of such remains is il lust rated by finding 
them placed in each of the great tombs here. 'Jliey were almost entirely the 
bones of the sacred anintnl of the district—the hippopotamus—and hence were 
collected and buried like tlnise of other sacred antmaLs ; they were also placed in 
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the tombs to sanctify the burials—an early use of relics* Some more of the 
human bones have been foutitl, piirU of jaws, pieces of skulls, and limbs* t'rom 
the extremely rolled state of a large proportion of tlie bones, it seems that their 
original site must hav'fl been near the Red Sea mountains, and that they travelled 
a long course in torrent beds dorni to the Nile. 

Another site of the early rippled pottery has l^een fottncl, and we have 
obtained some material which will slrow its relation to known periods. Of the 
historic times w‘e liave recovered an alabaster vase of the lind djTiasty, a great 
altar of granite of archaic type for the prince of Qau named Herui-nekht. 
alabaster vases of the Vth and V'lth dynasties, groups of the amulets of that age 
and rather later, and many kohl ^ts of the Xllth to XVlllth dynasties. 

The frontispiece shows the position of the great tomb of the Prince Uahka 
of the IXth or Xth dynasty, with the cliff rising more than three hundred feet 
aliove it. In front is a M-ide terrace, wliich had a colonnade around it, and a sloping 
ascent to the tomb. TJie back of this court lias three doorways, leading into a 
store chamber in the rock, fifty-seven feet long, w'hich we divided into lining rooms, 
The ascent was by steps up to the portico of tsvo rows of columns, before the hall 
of pillars. Beyond that the rock contains the great hall, fifty-two feet long and 
thirty-one feet wide, hewn without any pillars. 

An important part of the work this season is the complete copying of the 
remaining portions of the painted scenes in this tomb. Most of the painting 
has never been seen in modem times, being incrusted with dirt. By careful 
cleaning in various ways, much of it can be recovered, and the figures and 
inscriptions traced. The style, though based on that of the Old Kingdom, has 
ma ny strange di fferences and surprising details. The whole work w'as magnificen t — 
the rock-cutting of the great halls, and the delicate detail of the painting whidi 
covered the walls. There were originally about sixteen hundred st^uare feet uf 
painting in the great hall, and the ceiling, twenty feet from the ground, was 
covered with designs of mat-work, of wliich a dozen different patterns have been 
copied. The (Ireck design of palmetto and spirals is here carried back thousands 
of years. The whole place underwent miserable wreckage, but the remaining 
fragments give a high idea of the splendour of the southern kingdom in the 
Herakfeopolitan age. The princes here seem to have held the country up to 
Asw'an, and tt> have been the ancestors of the Xlltb d^masty. Among the small 
objects, there are many more scarabs of the fXth dynasty period, and amulets 
rather older, A great variety of pottery, mostly belonging to the late Hyksos 
age, has been drawn, 

I'urther north, the cemetery of Harnamieh has been finished, and Mr. 
Bmnton's work now covers several cemeteries stretching about five miles farther 
to the north. The most important result is finding the remains of a brick temple, 
u'hich appears to have been founded in the prehistoric age, and to liave been 
rebuilt in the Old and .Middle Kingdoms, A fine hawk figure of prehistoric work 
su^ests that more of the sacred objects were there originally. Much of the 
prehistoric age, and early d3masties, lay hidden until now beneath the surface, 
which appeared to be entirely native desert; the ground was found to have 
been ricklled with deep tombs, completely overlaiel by later deposit. 
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ASSYRIAN AND HlTTlTE SOCIETY* 

We all remcmhcr the great interest vrhicti was excited some tw'cnty years ago 
by the publication of the Code of Law*s of Khammurabi. Irately two works haw 
appeared which cannot rival the HabyIonian Code in completeness, but which have 
provided over seventy Assyrian laws and nearly two hundred Ililtite law's from 
fiagnientary clay tablets of the codes. Rere Scheil published the Reri/ei'f de Lois 
Assyrtftinfs in 1&2I ; a fiu" greater triumph is l>r. Hroany's wrestling with tlit* 
scarcely-known Hittite language to restore the code, %rh)ch, with assistance of the 
Caeehoslov’ak govcmniont. has been issued as Code ffiUife in 1922. 

The value of lau'' as a picture of society was illustmted in Some Sources of 
Human History, by comparing the cotlesof Khammurabi, of India, and of Wales 
1 he recent publications enable us now to compare together the laws of Ihdiylonia 
in 2100 B.C., of Assitia in I4t)0-I200 a.c., and of the Hittites in 1300-1200 b,c. In 
regions so closely connected the resemblances and differences arc of more prccist^ 
interest than elsew'here. These comparisons arc outlined in the present article, 
without at all exhausting the subject, f'or tJie preliminary settlement of prices, 
we also refer here to the obelisk of Manishtusu, father of Namm-Sin, about 2800 
1I.C, The laws of these countries have, moreover, another interest. The Hebrew 
origins in Babylonia—-Ur of the Chaldees—and their racial connection with the 
Hittite type (pointed out by Dr. Salaman), show these laws to be the forerunners 
of the Hebrew legislation i it is in starting from such sources that we should study 
the changes found in the Pentateuch, 

Before we can understand the penalties of the laws we must have some scale 
of values, as between labour, food, and current metals. The \'alue of com in 2800 
B.C. was 1 shekel of silver per quarter. In 2100 a shepherd has 8, or an oxherd 0 
quarters a year, and day labourers 5 to 6 shekels a year (by the day); so the price 
of com remained about constant, If we take the prices before the Napoleonic 
wars, and again at the end of the last century, free of economic disturbance, 
wheat in England was ^^orth 10 ozs. of silver for a quarter. Silver, therefore, was 
worth about 40 times its modem value in com. At the present price of silver, the 
shekel of silver would be equal to 30s. now, and a century ago equal to SOs. We 
may here call it £2, to get a rough valuation. There arc no com values in the 
later codes. 

iNe.xt. taking labour, in 2800 the slave cost 20 shekels (hereafter marked as S.). 
In 2100 the slave was 20 5.. and compensation for a free man's life 30 or 60 S. 
The Hittite slave was from 10 to 25 S. The Hebrew valuation was 30 S, for a 
slave (E.xodus xxi, 32), and 50 for a free man (f.eviticus xxvii, 3 ; 2 Kings xv, 30). 
rhese rates are curiously uniform, and show that there vras no serious change in 
values for 2,000 years. The hire of labour in 2(00 v,-as at 5 to 6 S. yearly, and 
among the Hittites 12 S, yearly. This would be in com values about 5 to 10 
shillings a week, just the range of Egyptian wages in recent times. The life value 
for a lower class man being about 40 to 50 S., and yearly pay 6 S., the life was 
reckoned about 7 or 8 years' labour. The price of a slave was only 3 or 4 years’ 
labour, or 2 years' among the Hittites, 
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The Assyrian had no silver standivrdp but va^hied everything in a weight of 
lend. There arc mentioned : a ser^-ant (high-class slave) at A talents ; the com¬ 
pensation for seduction of a mfc, her price 3] talents ; the penalty for aljortion, 
2 talents, lliese give, in comparison witli other countries, 5 S.^ 8 S., or 5 S, for 
a talent, which would be e^clual to about j£12 at presk^nt, or 35, fki. x^er lb, for lead. 
This is about S2 times present value, while silver was 40 or times the present 
corn value. 

The laws alxiut animals open severely in 2100 with the penalty of death for 
all robbery. The AssjTian fine for stealing animals was ^ talent (or less)^ 50 blows, 
and a turn of cor^'ce work. The Hitlite had evidently imicli exi^rience of cattle 
stealing, and had graded his laws minutely* For stealing a bull or a great horse 
or ram he had to give formerly 30, and later 15 such animals^ of various ages from 
half a year to two years of age ; for a plough ox he was lined 15, reduced to ICl 
oxen ; for a cow, mare or sheep, 12, reduced to 6 animals. For stealing a cummon 
<ix, horse, mule or a^, he paid double. For a fat pig or a goose the reduced penalty 
was 12 shekels, half the value of a slave ; but less for young animab. The treat¬ 
ment of animals will be noticed after crimes of violence. Though the Hittite had 
many laws about stealing, he had scarcely any about dealing in stolen g^Jods, 
such as Khammurabi lays dowai. Clearly the risk ^vas cattle lifting to other estates, 
and not theft for sale. 

The land laws in Babylonia, 2100 ii,c,, deal almost entirely wdth rented land, 
usually di\nding the cost and produce between landlord and tenant. The holder 
was therefore twnind to cultivate, and wus responsible for all damage done to 
other lands by bursting of canals* In Ass^xia there is no trace of tenancy, and 
little among the Hittites, who onl}" say that if A cultivates the land of B, and C 
take it from A, C may not cultivate ii* "Die law in Ass^xia wa^ mainly to check 
land grabbing. For shifting a lx>lmda^>^ the tresp^er had to set back triple, 
a finger was cut, 50 blows given, aJid a monlh spent in the corw^fe. Shifting a 
WT^ter channel was a averse offence, and there was also a fine of a talent of lead 
and the beating w'sis doubled. The Hittite- was concerned about thefts by men 
employed in irrigation. If the man belonged to a corporation or Union, the 
whole body Wiis responsible ; but il a gang of men all stole, they were to be sent 
to prison. The law^s liad been let dowxi: formerly if a man ploughed up another’s 
crop and sowed differently, he was killed; bul later be could be redeemed by a 
sheep, tw^o sheep for his oxen, and a feast of loaves and beer. This law seems to 
show that they had the common^fiekl system, so that there were no boundaries to 
fix rights in lamL 

Connected with the land, Babylonia had the of fiefs, or tenure of 

land on condition of military sendee. The field, garden, and house of a feoffee 
could not be sold or assigned for debt^ or bartered aw^ay : only such holdings as 
were bought could be dealt with. If the holder was absent, or neglected his tenure 
for three years, it wxw forfeit; but if away on duty, his son might manage it, if 
old enough. The fief could not Ije parted with to ransom the holder, if captured ; 
his ransom must come from his own property, or the temple of his city, or, lastly, 
from the palace. There is no mention of fiefs in the remaining laws of Assyria, 
The Hittites had military' fiefs w'ell establi^ed. The service w^ent with the laud, 
however acquired from the original feoffee; A sntall field or bolding did not matter, 
but any large fief was compulsory, unle^ it were a clear gift from the king, in which 
case it carried the right of maintenance from royal supplies. If the f<!offee and his 
lieutenEint (pmrrelletl, tlie holding, men and supplies vvere divided Jis f ami 
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Many troops did no field service, as those of Manda, Sala, Tamalki, iClvatta, 
Zaipa, Tashkhinia, Khemvini, the archers, carvers, stable pages and men. But 
the men of Khattushash came to the king and claimed to be feoffees, aftfl he told 
them to go and work their fiefs. The obligation to gtirrisonKhity in expeditions, 
and levy for vintage, fell on smiths, and gardeners had to do all tlie field service. 
These details help to explain the military’ system of the Hittites, 

Ttie right to a field seems to hav'c been accompanied by a religious service to 
consecrate the bounds, among the Hittites, like the Roman worship of Terminus 
at the boundarv' stones of all estates, A crop was cut off a given area of the land, 
and given to the priest, with a sheep, 10 loaves, and a jar of beer. This may be tho 
act at the first enclosure of open land. On acquiring cultivated land, the new 
owmer consecrated the bounds by offering fine flour to the sun goddess or the god 
Teshapash, and saying " my tree in the land thou hast planted." 

Magic was strictly forbidden. In 2100 anyone weav'ing a spell and putting a 
ban on a man, without justification, was to be killed. Perhaps it might he done 
in seU-<lefence, If an enchantment was put on a man, he had to plunge into the 
river, and unless he were drowned he could put the enchanter to death, and take 
his house, ft seems to havT: been a sort of duel by ordeal of drowning, In Assyria, 
a man or woman practising magic was {after due proof) to l>e kilhxl. Among the 
Hittites, a free man killing a serpent and naming another man, apparently’ to injure 
him, had to pay 60 shekels, or if a slave did so he was killed. 

Marriage property and family laws naturally occupy a large space. Under 
Khommurabi (2100) the portion of a wife (from her father) Ls entirely for her 
children after her death. If she had no children, then her dower (from her 
liusband) and her portion arc each returned to the respective sources. Children 
of a second marriage divided the paternal bouse equally with the others, hut the 
portion of each mother went to the respective children. If a widow had no fixcfl 
settlement, she hdd tier portion, and shared like a son in the husband's property, 
A widow whose children were young could not re-marry- without a judge s assent, 
and the whole of the first husband's property was tied by deed to the children 
and could not be sold. Gifts during a fathers life did not enter into lha sharing 
by his sons, A wife w'ithout marriage deeds had no rights. 

The As.syrmn prorided for many cases. If a woman married without any deed.s 
she was only bound after two years ; before that It seems as if she could withdraw. 
Women seem to hav^e often lived in their father's house after marriage ; there are 
many references to such a position. A huslxmd living in his father-in-law's house, 
if his wife dies, has the right to another daughter on the same dow'cr. 1'here is 
also a law dealing with tlie complication of a man marrying his Itroilier's widow 
while he already engaged to someone else, the dower being already paiil over. 
Also il a woman lives with her father, even if she has never gone to her husband's 
house, yet she shares in all his expenses. When living with her father, she is 
supported by her husband, and she has no right to use the paternal propertv, 

W idows were tinder very v’arying conditions. The dou'er of a vvidow, anti 
any property from her father, was tho property of her sons to divnde. If she had 
no children it was hers altogether. If she still lived in her fathw's house, and had 
no chUdren, the husband’s hroduxs had claim on the dower. I f the widow’s father 
were dead, and she had no children, she could do as she like<l. If she re-married, 
all her property became joint holding with that of her second husband. The sons 
by a first husband have no claim on a second husband. A wife aluindoned for over 
five yertrs. in her father's house, and childless, may re-marr>'. If a wife living witii 
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luT fiLtlicr is rtipiidiatcd, the husband takes back his do^ver, iml his gifts to her 
father remain. A repudiated wife tias ny claim on her husband. Rlianimurabi, 
however, ruled that sliekels uf silver must Ixs given if there was no portion to be 
returned. 

The Hittite had few regulations about maniage property. If a wife died in 
her own house, the husband kept the do^vry ; if in her father's house, tlie liusbiind 
returned the dowrj’. 

Aihance seems to have been a long and imj^ortant period. The many refer¬ 
ences above to tfie wife living in her father s house shows that marriage did not 
make an ine\ntable break : this agrees with it being less marked, and affiance 
iH’ing legally regulated. TJie Babylonian merely stated that presents to the girl's 
father, or a dower given, cannot be reclaimed if the man changes his mind ; but 
they must he returned if the fatlier refuses to give tlie girl. The Assyrian law was 
more detailed. In no case could there be a return of perfumes and cakes. If a 
son died while engined, the son's father could substitute another son ; but if 
there were none over ten years old, tfic girl’s fatlier liad the choice of returning tJic 
gifts or taking a cliild; if tSiere were no other son, tiien alt the permanent gifts 
must be returned, but not food. The Hittite desilt with otJier dillicultics. If a 
girl, promised to A. chooses to many B, she must return all A‘s gifts : the parents 
arc not responsible. But if tlie parents made her marry B, tlien they must make 
the return. If, after the agreed price is paid by the man, the parents quarrel, 
tlien tliey must return double ; but if the man refuses to carry* out the marriage lie 
loses all his gifts. 

Affinity is a bar to rnarri;^, which varies vastly in different countries. There 
was but little restriction among BiiUylonians or Uittites, and the AssyTian laws 
never mention the subject among marriage regulations, but may Ixi incomplete. 
Khammurabi penalised transgression with the mother by burning, with a married 
woman by drowning, with a daughter by expulsion, with a step-mother by dis¬ 
inheritance, with a betrothed girl by compensation ; but there do not seem to have 
been any limitations further. The Hittite recognised marriage with a widowed 
inother-in-Iaw, sister-in-law, or daughter-in-law, or sliaring a stave bctw*een father 
and son ; they strictly prohibited only the direct line of descent, and married 
women. Unnatural crimes were punished vrith mutilation or death, as in 
Tevittcusxx, 13, 15. 

Slavery^ always complicates marriage kws. In Rome the free woman raarry'- 
ing a slave^w'ho might be a highly educated (Ircek—lost her property and her 
freedom. There was no such hardship in the East, Khammurabi ruled that if a 
slave married a free girl, her children were free, and after the slave died, tiie vvijman 
took her owa dowry, and the rest of his property was divided bctw’een her and the 
owner of the slave. When the marriage went the other way, if a man recognised 
ills sons by a slave mother, they diWdcd the property like all the rest of his family, 
and if lie had not recognised tliem, at least they and their mother were free ; tIuTc 
was nothing like American slavery. From A,%yria there is no law on the subject 
prescr^'ed. The Hittites had a just law. If a slave married a free girl, and 
paid a dower, no one could part them. Two eraplojmicnts were, liowevor, looked 
on with disgust—a herdsman and a perfumer ; sucli need pay no dower, and their 
wives were to be sla^-es lor three years, if a slave buy a slave wife, they cannot 
part. In such a marriage, or if a free man or w*oman marry a slave, then, if they 
quarrel. the w^oman takes one child, and the man takes all the others. Ttiis w'as 
probably to prevent burdening the woman with support of children. 
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Divorce was for \’arious cau^, but al ways lor a defect in tbe mfe, and seldom 
at tbe choice of the husband. In Babylonia, a wasteful wife could be called to 
account before authorities, and if tlie husband put her away, she left without any¬ 
thing : if he did not put her away, she stayed as seivTint to a second wfe, A 
cliildless uife went auny witli all her dower and her portion ; if she had no dower, 
iier husband must give lier 60 shekels, or 20 if poor. A wife put away for unnamed 
causes had all her property and her children, with due share of estate, and could 
re-marry. She might decline to continue her marriage, and, taking back her 
marriage portion, go to her father ; but if she had also impoverished her husband, 
she was thrown in the river. If she were an invalid, she might either stay on witti 
a second wife, or take her portion and return to her father, N'one of these causes arc 
mentioned in Assyria, though they seem to have had much trouble with \sives, 
as noted furtlier on ’ but the settlement w'as severe, Hie Hittites only contein- 
plated a man turning robber, in which case the wife had no remedy. 

In such figliting races there were many eases of a man being captured aliroad. 
If a Ikibylonian wife was left thus without support, she might marry again, but 
could be reclaimed. If she had means, she was Ixiimd to w'ait for her husimnd, 
under pain of drowning. The AssyTians compelled a wife to w'ait for two years, 
with public provision if she had no means, after which she might re-marry. but 
coiiid be reclaimed, If she were in her father's hoiuse, she must wait for live years 
Iwfore re-marriage. 

In Babylonia there were cla1>orate laws about adoption of sons, but there is 
no trace of that in cither the Assyrian or Kittite law's, ft setnns therefore to 
ha\'c been a Sumerian custom. Tlie Hittitc women w'crc prone to eject their sons 
in a tiff, by putting their clothes outside the house, and so repudiating them. If 
the son went back to get his be<l and other goods, and the motlier took them back, 
she had to restore her son. 

The AssjTians had great trouble with the unruliiicss of the married ivomcn. 
Theft from the house, and gadding to fricrids, were stu'erely punished, A woman 
taking and selling anything from a sick or dead man was to be killed, along with the 
buyer. If a slave or servant liuiight anything from a wife, the Imslxmd could not 
get it Utck unless he cut his W'ife’s ears and the ears and nose of the receiver. 
If a wife stole from a house a vmIuc over hve manas of lead, her lmsl}and had to 
r<!Store it, and crop her ears ; if he would not, then lire owner of the goods croppetl 
her nose. If anyone bought goods from a married woman with a hoard in the field, 
tic was treated as a thief. This throws tight on the habit of stealing and hoarding 
for sole. If anyone deals with a married woman, even without knowing that she is 
such, he has to pay two talents of lead. Anyone lending to a married woman 
was to be thrown into the river, but not bound ; if he got out, he was further to be 
punished, as the liushand punished the woman. Vbiting was also stilHy punished. 
If a wife went often to see another woman in a distant house, without the owner 
knowing, he yet had to pay 3^ talents of lead, and their ears were cropped. If 
he did know of it fie had to pay triple, and if he disputed he was thrown into the 
river. If a husband found Ids wife with another man, he was at liberty to kill or 
mutilate them both. There was also trouble with quarrels. \ scold or re viler 
was to be separated from her husband and cbildren. If a woman struck a man she 
had to pay half a talent of lead, and suffered twenty Idows, But if a man laid 
his hand on a woman he lost a finger, and if he kissed her his lower lip was 
cut off. If a woman joined in a fray IDeuteronomy .vxv, II] she lost a finger, 
or worse. 
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Tiius there must have been a strong habit of thieving and violence among 
women in Ass>Tia which is not found among either llittites or Babylonians, and 
v’hich is entirely opposite to the trading and freedom in business enjoyed by 
Egyptian women. A widow was not allowed to have her own house, Init w'as 
obliged to live w'itii a son. Young men were also kept in order, as any heir whej 
siX)ke evil, or ran away, lost his inheritance to the king : if an heir killed any 
living person, the owner of the person might kill the heir, or else take his 
inheritance. 

Slavery' was strictly upheld. Khammurabi made it dcatir to kidnap a slave, 
or to entice a slave from tlie pidace, or to liarbour one if he fled, .\ fugitive caught 
in the open country was to be retunicd for 2 shekels reward, II he would not give 
his master's name, he was to l>e sent to the piilace, where no doubt it could be 
traded. If a fugitive that was caught escaped, Ids captor must swear to the 
accident. There is scarcely anything on tiie subject in the remaining .Assyrian 
laws, except that a servant was wortli 4 talents, and a slave was priced dilfercntly 
(amount lost). The capture of a fugitive slave was worth 2 shekels on tfiis side o( 
ilie river, 3 S, if across the river, or 6 S. if gone to kiiyya. If a fugitive was 
sheltered, the receiver had to pay a year’s wages forfeit to the o;TOcr. There are 
also heavy penalties for taking a stolen Hittitc to Luyya to sell, and vlcu ycrsfi. 

.A remarkable Hittite custom is show*n by the law, that if a freeman at the 
>icw Year gave himself to a patron, the patron must dlscliarge tlic fre*;man's 
obligations, or, if a slave, he must pay It) shekels for him, TIiLs regulation at the 
New Year points to a custom Uke tltat of the Chinese discharging all debts at the 
end of the year. Finding himself hopelessly in debt, the HittUe debtor went to 
his chief creditor, and offered to beconte lus slave in satisfaction; but then the 
debtor’s other obligations must he discliarged by his new mtister. 

Assault wiis evidently a familiar failing, imd all the codes have detailed fines 
assigned. In Babylonia an unintentional hurt in a quarrel, if sworn to be without 
malice, only involved paying the doctor: if it resulted in death, there was only a 
fine of 30 shekels, or 20 for a freed man. A'ct there were much higher penalties 
for a delilicrate blow ; on the head of a .superior il counted for 60 laslies, i>r an 
equal for GO shekels ; or a freed man striking a freed man, 10 S. ; or a slave striking 
a freed man lost his ear. For permanent injury' it was kx laliotiis, for eye, tooth, 
or Ijone : or on a freed man, 60 shekels ; or for damaging a slave the penidtj' was 
ludf his value. For smiting a father, both hands were cut off, E’or assault and 
aljortion of a free woman, 10 shekels, or if she die the man’s diiughter is to die, 
I'lie Assyrian laws on assault aie entirely about injuries to women ; the section on 
general assault is probably lost. These laws are much like those above, but a 
woman causing her abortion was to be impaled for it. 

Tlie Hittite differed, in avoiding kx taiionis and resorting to tines for assault, 
like the races ol Norlhem Europe, For injuries the fmes for wounding or knocking 
out lecth, formerly GO S., were reduced to 20 S., or if a slave 10 S, ; striking the 
head, so severely punished above, was only 3 S.; breaking hand or foot, 20 S., 
or of a slave 10 S,: breaking the nose, 60 S., or of a slave only 3 S., showing that 
it was mainly a penalty for disfigurement; splitting the nose, 12 S., or of a slaw 

3 S.; for abortion. 10 S, Killing was only to be compounded by supplying slaves, 

4 for a freeman, 2 for a slave ; wounding wliich resulted fatally was half of these 
terms. Chance killing in a fight was compounded for, by giving one slave. 
Jlerchant-s of the ruling races were highly protected by a fine of 100 man as = 6.000 
shekels, if killed, probably because of the temptation to rob tliem when trawiling. 

.V u 4 
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From the immense fine* and the absence of any physical penaity, it seems that it 
eanruot have been imposed on an individual, Init was leWed on a whole district, 
which was held responsible for such crimes committetl in it, 

Animals were scarcely regarded in the Baijylonian code, only tlie liire and loss 
of them being regulated. In AssjTia there is only recorded the penalty for stealing 
any animal, so much lead (half a talent or less), 5fl Idows, and some days of convc 
service. Tlie Hittite depended far more on animals, and made detailed laws. 
Those on direct theft are noticed above. If a young bull, horse or ram strayed, 
and was detained and raised, seven such animals of half a year to two years old 
had to be given. Tf it simply went into a wrong stable or park, it was merely 
reclaimed. ,A,nimaIs, when found, ought to be taken to the king s store, or, in 
the count^y^ before witnesses: then there was no penalty. Stray animaJs need 
not be given up til! evening. Hired cattle dying in fair usage only involved piiving 
hire t but injuries were appraised up to 6 S, for loss of eye of horse or ox. ff a 
wolf sdxed a sheep, and it was reco^ured, the captor had the hide and die owner 
got the desh. If a pig trespassed, and died of blo^^’s, it must be given up to the 
owner. Dogs ^vere well protected ; the line for killing a shepherd's dog was 20 S., 
the same as for a freed man ; for a breeder's dog, as for a slave. 12 S., or fur a 
common dog, 1 S. If a dog ate up lard, it might Iw killed without remedy, liees 
w'ere important, and were increasing in stock, as the theft of a hive of bees cost 
formerly 60 S., and was reduced to 5 S. An empty hive was valued at 5 S, 

If lost property, in 2100 n.c., was found in possession of any one, he had to 
prove his purchase, and was allowed up to six months to Qnd the witnesses. If 
he could not do so he was deemed a thief and was killed. On the other hand, 
the original owner also had to produce witnesses, and if they failed to identify it 
he had lied and, as stirring up strife, he was killed. If the sellnm* of lost property 
has died, the buyer shall take five-fold of the claim from his house. In the 
AssjTian law nothing is preserved on the subject. The Hittite laws on cattle 
have been noted above, and if utensils were found, and w*ere not returned to the 
uw'ner. the finder went to prison, A curious law rf^lates that if a young animal 
(wild ?] has no mother, and is given into charge of anyone to keep, if it be chased 
and killed, compensation is due. 

The Hittites had laws about burning buildings, due probably to their using 
wood in a mountainous region, and not mud brick as in Babylonia. A man who 
burnt a house had to rebuild it, but was not liable for the death of men or animals 
in it. If a slave burnt a house, his master must rebuild it or give up the slave, 
whose nose and ears were cut. If a tnan burnt a bam, he must rebuild it, and 
replace after harv'e,<;t any crop that there was in it. If one burnt crops accidentally, 
he must give up an cc]ual crop. If he humt an orchard accidentally, he must 
replant it, and pay 6 b. lor each tree, or if a slave, pay one half. Linder Kham* 
murabi if a man to^ik aught from o house on fire, he w'as to Iw thrcjwn into tiie 
fire. 

Theft wiLS comtnun in all these countries. It was death in Balnlonia to 
steal, or to receive stolen goods, belonging to a god, a temple, or a palace, Alsrj 
to receive any property from a man's son or sf;rvant. without a witness. (The 
wives seem to have been better behaved than in .^ssjTia.) K<ibbers and burglars 
were to be killed. Stealing cattle of a temple or paJace was fined thirty-fold, or 
by a common man ten-fold r if he could not pay he was to be killed. If a rttbber 
could not be caught, the city and governor had to make good the loss, and pav 
Ui the family 60 S. for a murder. In ^U-ivria, if anwne but the owner sold aii 
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animal, the seller lest all the price. II any one hired a boy or {jirl to work, and 
tJicn sold them, he lost the price, wait beaten, and did 20 days cpri'/t, or if sold 
to abroad then <10 days totvie. TJie Hittite lines for cattle lifting have been already 
stated. A freeman cught in a storehouse wa.s lined 12 ii., a slave half as much. 
If he stole, he most also replace the \‘alucs ; or, if a slave, bis master wtis respon¬ 
sible : the fine used to be 60 iS,, but was reduceci to 12 S,, and. if a slave, his nose 
and ears were cut. Theft of fruit 'A’as finud 6 S., or from a slave 3 S.; this shows 
how strict prA'ate property was in orchards and gardens, a p<«ition wJiLch had 
recently stiffenerl, as the fine used to be 1 S, Paralkl to this i.s the heavy line 
for carrying aw'ay palings ; for 70 lbs, weight of wootl 3 S., and if one took a 
couple of hundredweight, he was given over to the king's justice. Tliis shosvs 
excessive care of rights in hind. For stealing an orchard, a shekel was to be paid 
for every' ten apple trees, or for sixteen of other fruit trees. Some other fines 
cannot be interpreted, from our not knowing the units stated. 

For stealing from a peasant, a freeman was fined 6 S,, or a slave half of that. 
Stealing from the palace gate {i.f., court of justice) was heavily fined ; to take 
a bronze lance ivas death : for a wooden emblem, 6 S.; fur a copper figure, grain 
was paid ; for a cover of linen a piece of linen. If a door was stolen, thus leaving 
a house or garden open, the fine was heavy, 60 S, and replacing the door, For a 
carved stone, 2 S. must be given, an unwrought material w'as to be replaced by 
larger quantities. To steal a copper knife cost 6 S.. or half that, if a slave, 
L'ndcfclothing stolen cost 10 S, Exemptions from taxes were enjoyetl by the 
priests of Nerik, ,\rinna, ajid Ztplanda. Fomterly, the weavers of these places 
were free, with their staff and relatives, but now only the w'eaver’s house is free. 

False accusation is scarcely mentioned by Khammurabi, only in one case the 
accuser is said to stir up strife, and therefore shall be put to death. The Assyrians, 
un the contrary, had many laws about it. false accuser of a woman was to 
be bound, and thrown into the river ; but il the imputation was only in the heat 
of a quarrel, he had to pay a talent of lead, receive 50 blows, and do a month of 
Corvee. 'Fhc same penalty was due for whfit is now one of the cominonest terms 
of abuse in the East, imputing infamy to a man : the Assyrian would soon have 
decinnatcd Egy-pt by his law-s. There is no reference to false accusations in any 
of the Hittite laws that are known. 

Personal pledge for debt was in the Babylonian sy’Stem, If a man was seized 
for debt, and his wife or son or daughter was given to work off the debt, they 
could not be held for more than three years. If a slave was given for a debt, 
he might be sold by the creditor: hut if a slave-concubine, and the debtor 
redeemed her, she became free. The Assyrian decided that if a man or woman is 
in pledge for money, if the creditor shaved or cut them, he should be beaten and 
have his ears split. Also if a girl were in pledge she could not Ijc married without 
father's or brother's consent, and a month's notice was allowed in order to redeem 
her. The Hittites were less commerci.al, and show no trace of personal pledges. 
Turning now' to some laws which were pt^uJiar to one country^ the .\.ssyrian 
was very particular about tlie veiling of women. All married women and thdr 
attendants must Iw veiled. Temple women were veilerl if they married, but 
otherwise had the head bare. All slaves, concubines, and public women must go 
unveiled. If one was caught veileti. the arrestor on taking her to the palace gate, 
had the right to her garment, she was l>caten fifty blows, and had asphalt t>oured 
on her hea(l. If anyone saw her veiled, and did not denounce her, he had fifty 
blows, weapon and garment seized, cars cut, and one month of corvi'e. tf a slave 
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vvL’nt veiled, her ears were cut; or if one did not denounce her, tiie penalty was as 
before. If a concubine was made a wile then she veiled, and the declaration must 
he made before live or six witnes,ses. before w’hom the man veiled her, saying, 
this is my wife. 

I'or landed property that might be clauncd, a public crier announced it at 
length llirec times within one month, calling on any one who Iiad a claim to bring 
forward their deeds in proof. Then the crier, and the governors, the mayor and 
three diicf elders all sat to Lear the claims. If anyone exaggerated the price 
of anything, on conviction he was left to the mercy of the king’s court. Uiit if 
he had done so in uTiting, he was beaten and also his scribe. 

The Hittites had also some special laws. If a man and his ox were crossing 
a river, and someone drove the ox and held on to his tail, should the owmer be 
dromicd, the driver got the ox* If a man (A) pusJicd another (B) into a lire, 
and he died, then had to give up it son. 

No one was allowed an ap|>ea.l, or to contest a judgment. "If any one resislcil 
the justice of tlic king, his whole household were killed : if one resisted the justice 
ol ;i dignitar>', his head was cut off. If a slave rose against Jiis master, into the 
great iwt he went," whatever tliat might fie. 

A long list of prices was part of ihe Hittite code. Without going into all 
the details, the general results are as follow. The prices of grain and of labour 
have ficen noted at tlie beginning, in order to understand the shekel value, whicli 
was about equal in purchasing power to £2 now. Four mjinas (4i Jb«.), or 240 S, 
of copiwr was worth I S. of silver, so copper vas at 9s. a pound, about twelve 
times modern value, like lead* 

1 or the hire ol a bronze dish of a mana w'etght, as much as a shekel a month 
was required. This seems an astonishing rate, lour times ttie walue of tlie metal 
for a month's hire, yet we cannot question it as the plirasc k the same as that 
used of the undoubted hire of a beast. A smith for making a copper \'icsscl was 
liaid in grain atoiit seven months' hire of a shepherd, probably about 7 S., worth 
aliout £15. This must have lieen for a very large cauldron, as for a flat dish, of a 
jHiund or tuo, he only had 114 S., or about 3 shilling.^. 

l-or cattle, the prices were, for a plough ox 15 S.. great ox lU S., great cow H S. 
i he lure for a year was a third of the value r Sheep, I S.; goat, | S. ; lamb, i S ■ 
k^d, I S.: draught horse, 20 S,; great mule, 60 S. ; horse, 14 S. ; plough marc] 
In b. I'oods were measured by the jar, called zimiliatii, which seems to lx‘ the 
Arabic d/mjaiiet>, which into English in the Middle Ages as demijolin. 

averaging S pllons. This early use strengthens tlie claim for derivation from 
Ihittiaghan, S.E. of the Caspian ; if so, the site in Arcadia where such jars are 
made must have been named from the jar. This measure of good oil cost 2 S. ; 
and of lard, butter or lioney, 1 S., which w'as also the price of 2 cheeses or 3 bate lies 
of lew veil. Wmc cost I S. for 14 gallons, or about 4i(/, a pint, not far from the price 
of rrjiigii wine in Italy now. 

clothing, an undergannent, probably a heavy knitted wool vest, cost 
, a blue woo] robCp 20 S. ; l^reeches, fO S. ; a ro|>e of sacrifice, probabiv it 
ceremonial scarf. 12 S.; a Ixmd, I S.; underclothing. 3 S. .A large cloth cost 5 S. 
Skins were cheap, show mg that they were not much worn. 1 S. was the price of 
an ox hide, or 5 Calf skins of 6 months, or a sheep skin with wool, or 10 shorn 
skms, 4 goal skins with hair or 15 shorn, 20 lamb or kid skins. 

I-astly, the aspect of each of thesie ei^-ilisations. as reflected in the laws, mav 
be summed Up. In Babylonia there are the products i>f a long-settled commercial 
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sj* 3 jtum. Land and animals were rented or hired. Dealing in stulen goodis 
was more considered than actual stealing. There were Jaws as to beer licences, 
distitiint, building, tenancj'', pedlars, account-keeping and such matters which 
never need regulation in a simple order of life. There is hardly any reference to 
military matters, and the fiefs are thoise of officials and not of soldiers. There was 
a strict descent of property, and the requirement of written deeds. Though the 
law was very severe on wrongs, it was liberal toward rights, as when a divorced 
woman must have 60 S. given to tier if she had no portion. Slaver^' was not 
disgraceful, as slaves miglit marry free women. jY wife who was hopelessly in¬ 
valided might either take her own portion and go to her family, or continue along 
with another wife. These laws are certainly protective, .\doption was frequent, 
and appears to be Sujuerian in origin. 

In .\ssyria there was a very different life. There is no reference to rent or 
hire or commerce; little about cattle, but severe penidiics for land grabbing. 
There was mucli false accusation and reviling, sliow-ing a quarrelsome peiipie. 
The iinrulincss of the women, and lack of home-sense is the jirominent trait. This 
|K)ints to a large amount of outside marriages, like the modem Persian with Kuril 
and Georgian girls. These untameable beauties from less civilised tribes would 
naturally tliink of plundering a home rather than keeping it, and the hoard 
in the field " is an idea that would be impossible to an Egyptian “ mistress of 
the house,” There was no divorce law, but only punishments of mutilation or 
death for misconduct. The particularity of veiling for married women and refusing 
It to all others agrees with this subjection of a barbarous and unruly element. 

T'he Hittite system was different to both of the others. The agriculture was 
on the unenclosed common Add : orchards were, however, carefully enclosed, 
and this w'as rather a new thing, as they had to be strictly protectod, and the 
penalties for carrying ofi fencing were very severe, The ceremony of a fresh intake 
of land from the common waste, shows that much enclosure was going on at that 
time, as new boundaries had to be consecrated, probably to establish a legal title. 
The taking ovner of purchased land already in cultivation, was a much less formal 
matter. These laws, and the slight reference to tenting, show that the country 
was then being gradually settled. There was a public lc\y of labour for tin- 
vintage, a tictee of communal life. "J'he land w'as largely held as fiefs, for which 
military service was due ; the knight and his lieutenant with their followers lived 
on tlie estate, and had to cultivate it when not called out on duty. If they 
quareelledj they were to divide it. There were aLso troops levied from other 
regiot^s, who had no land basis, and who therefore constituted a standing army. 
The country was wooded, as shown by the laws a1)out burning houses and l>ams, 
the Babylonian in his land of mud bricks was less concerned with this. The 
penalties for assault and injury were not the inlionis of Babylonia ; the country 
was too sp 4 irsely peopled to have cripples about, and fines were levied as among 
peoples of northern Europt-, There were many laws about cat tlC'lifting, but none 
about trading in stolen goods; it was a land of farms rather than towns. I hc 
marriage laws had little to do with property, suggesting that it was kept in men's 
hands. The slave might marry the free woman, but two kinds of union were 
strongly disliked- that with a lierdsman, probably Iwcanse of hLs vagrant life 
on the pasture hills, and that with a " mixer of unguents” or perfumer, perhajw 
because he had opportunities for intrigue in households. No divorce is named iu 
any law. Debt inighl Iw dischargixl by voluntary slavery. Merchandise was 
much encouraged, as merchants were protected by an enormous line on killing 
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one, ISO large that it must have been Je^1ed on the district, and not on a single 
robber. Tliere was no appeal from any legal decision, but capital punishment if 
it were disputed. The whole condition is much like that of Saxon England, w^itli 
settlers in a wwded country hav’ing plenty of land around them, and much of 
it held on militarj' tenure. From these lavv^, theiip we gain a fuller view of the 
Hittite civilisation, which took so large a part as an intermediary between eastern 
and western peoples. 

Funders Petrie, 
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The Tomb of TtU'SHkk^amen. iJy Howard Cartkh ami A. C. ilAtR. 8vo. 
223 pp., 80 plates. Vol. 1. 1923. (Cassell.) 31$. &(/. 

After all the rampant l>ookmaking linked on to this subject it is refreshing to 
read the simple and well-balanced record which is here set out by the explorers 
themselves. The volume opens mth a short biography and appreciation of Lord 
CamaiA’on, by his sister : sucli a tribute would be profaned by any outside com¬ 
ment. The first chapter deals with the history of the king’s family^ and then 
follow others with accounts of the Valley of the Kings. The interest tliickens when 
the three remnants of the funeral of Tut.ankh.amen are described, found near 
t«^ether in the Valle)', prompting the belief that his tomb must he near at hand. 
It is not blindfold scrambling, but the careful noting of little things w'hich leads to 
great results. The foundation deposits mitside the entrances of royal tombs are 
referred to in several instances, but have not yet been published, 'fhe history' of 
the actual hnding of the tomb is fully recorded in all its stages. The clearing of 
the contents of the antechamber is described, and the ancient ransacking and rough 
repacking of all the boxes. .‘VU of this is sufficiently full as a final account, leaving 
the ultimate puldtcation of the objects clear of transient detail. Ten pages 
bewail the plague of visitors, shameless, heartless w'asters of valuable time. Even 
one visitor in on e.tcat'ation is a nuisance, expecting to take precedence in the 
attention which is really due to the workmen. The two hours of daylight, after 
everj'onc has gone back to Lu.vor dinners, would surely have sufficed for external 
work at the tomb, and internal work would be as well done by night as by day. 
It ought to have been possible to freeze off the tourist by dead silence. ” W^ork in 
the Laboratory' ” is a long and valuable chapter, which should sink into the soul 
of anyone wishing to interrupt such labour. The need of being left undistracted in 
order to dive into the details, to reflect on the whole of a site, tc) reason out the 
meaning of everything and learn all the indications, is w'cll insisted upon. In 
short, plainly, no one has any right to interrupt an excavator until he has finished 
his delicate and difficult operations ; all publicity, liefore things arc safely' housed in 
a museum, is an unjustifiahle risk. It may be noted that " beads of dark resin ” 
(p, 167) arc probably amber : drying papyri between glass (p. 161) is not so good as 
bctw'een packs of clry' paper ; on Plate LVI[ there Ls, surely, the earliest instance of 
a true liinge. The volume closes with many photographs that have not yet been 
published, and brief descriptions. The whole account seems exactly fittecl to the 
occasion, giving all that anyone can have a right to expect at this stage. .After 
sucJi strenuous and exhausting work we must thank the authors for setting the 
good example of publishing in the sanxe year so full an account of what has Iwcn 
discovered. The figure placed opposite, and on the cover of this journal, is 
from one of the most interesting scenes; the king's face appears here unduly 
sloping, owing to the curvature of the clmir back. 
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Hom^ und Seih ats Golierpaar. By Hj-umann: Ku.\ls. Part I, pp. 72. Bvo. 
(Mitldlungt^n dcr Vorderasiati&ch‘.4eg>"ptischen GeselL>chaft (K.V.] J923, I. 
Ij?ipzig. 
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As n corrective to the \Hgw of the prehistoric supremacy of Lower Eg>'pt, 
and tlie intni-sion into Upper Eg>’pt of a Ijower Jigipt Honis, Kees states that lie 
has studied the temple scenes and the texts for; {I) the views held in historical 
times on [lonis and Seth as representatives of the two realms ; (2) the distribution 
of certain cults in Upper Eg>'pt which fluctuated between Horns and Seth, or in 
which may he discerned the secondary interpretation of an older pair of gods ; 
(3) tlie method by w'hich theological speculation in the iVramid Texts drew 
older combinations of gods into mythology ; and {41 the essential qualities for the 
arranging of certain divinities into definite pairs. 

The following points emphjisised by Kees may be noted here: The author 
disagrees with Sethe’s contention that EhdJ was originalU' a T.ower Egj'pt cult 
place, and considers that Horus and Seth were both gods of Upper Egypt. The 
ignoring of Horus of BhdJ by the Pv^amid Texts is inexplicable if lie were a local 
T-Ower Egypt god. but readily intelligible if he were an Upper Egyptian divinity. 
Tlie Pyramid Texts render the allegory of Horus and Seth in most varied forms ; 
as personifications of heaven and eartli, the upper and lower world, day and night , 
sun and moon, w«st and east. The conception of Horus as a sky god and Seth as 
the lord of storm contains elements older than the Heliopolitan system. Helio- 
politan doctrine seems to have brought Seth as a storm god into relationsliip with 
the fight of Ra with the serpent Apopliis, and to ha\'i: made liim the enemy of the 
sky god. Til us began his degradation to a principle of evil and the enemy of the 
gods. Tlib development of idea.s necessitates that the pairing of Honis and Seth 
was familiar at the time of composition of the Pyramid Texts, an<l that their 
contrasting is older than Heliopolitan speculation. In certain ancient texts, pairs 
of gods arc mentioned, named the " pair ’ or " the two lords,” who have remained 
free from such speculations or who were placed together because they belonged to 
the same district, c.g., " the tw'o lords of the East land ' ‘ {Sopdu and the falcon god 
of the eastern middle Egyptian coast land). In these the ancient conditions have 
been more truly preserv^ed than in the cosniic-a.<itral speculations of the Holio- 
politan priests, and in the artificiiil political division of Horus and Seth between 
the two realms. 

“ The two lords in the royal titulary ; The term tibay is the titulary of Zoser, 
with the same meaning as and the 1st dynasty queen's title of SmUct nbay 

^ variant for ^ show that the idea yf two male 

protect!%'o deities of the kingdom goes back to the time immediately after 
the union. The title “ She who sees Horus and Seth " shows that at least one 
interpretation consisted of Horus and Seth, in the titulary of Miebis 

must also be read iifcwy, and is a purely ideographic writing of the phonetic 
■'^37 . ft is obiious that already in the Ist dynasty two theological 

thMries existed side by .side: in one, a pair of falcon gods were protective 
deities of the two halves of the realm, and in the other Horus and 
Seth were utilised for the same purpose. The process of theological tlieory' 
may be assumed to liave been as follows; 1 he falcon god of Hieraconpolis*Nechen, 
pressed back by Seth from the position of national god of Upper Egy'pt, found 
refuge as Horus of Pe as the national god of Lower lilgypt in place of an older heron 
god. This unnatural construction would explain tlie anomalous precedence of the 
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as.suTned representative of LovitT Egypt in the titularj' most 

widely-spread modem theory" accounts for this phenomenon by assuming that a 
southern kingdom of Seth was overcome by a northern kingdom, and that the 
supremacy of Hums originated iJicn before the time of tlie preliLstoric 

" worshippers of Homs '"), and points to the title ^ asHoms over the 
Onihile.'" 

The earliest historical records show tfie reverse—namely, the falcon god witii 
the vulture goddess of El Kab as protector and helper in the conquest of Lower 
Egj'pt, Against the view of an early southern kingdom of Seth is the evolution 
of the rot'aJ titulary in the 1st dynasty, which shows that the status of Seth as a 
national god of Upper Eg>^pt was fully developed in historical times. The placing 
of Seth asa gwi of Upper Egypt is illogical in the position usually held by a repre¬ 
sentative of Lower Eg\'pt in the titulary, but is due to compromise with the itlea 
of the king as the impersonation of Korus. 

A parallel to this development of the falcon gods, the ttbivy, into Horus auil 
Seth is afforded by the history of the " souls ” of the old capitals, and their mocle 
of representation as Jackals (Nechen) and falcons (Pe). At the time of tlic \’ictory 
of Hieraconpolis, the rivalry for position as protective deity between Horns 
of Xcclien and Upuaut of Siut resulted in the adoption of the form of Upuaut by 
the “ soulsof Nechen ; the falcon-headed " souls ** then found refuge witli 
H(jnis " of Pe, the old heron god w'ho liad tiecome a Horus, 

L. H. Ei lts. 


IJAgricnliurt dims i'Ancienne /Igypti!. F, Hartmasn'. 8vo. 332 pp, 
77 Figs. J923, 

This work is a valuable compilation of nearly all tl«e published material 
relating to trees and plants, ntethods of cultivation, kin<Ls of animals, mode of 
capture, and domestication. The use of the work is greatly helped by the full 
historical list, subject list of sources, and index. Tins comprehensive collection 
is therefore well fitted to be a penuanent text book of the subject, and w-ill not be 
superseded in this generation as a regular work of reference. As ive may hope 
Irefore long to see another edition of it. the correction of some details may 
be pointed out. The classical stories of the rainlessness of Upper Egt-pt are 
exaggerated ; a hea>'y day’s rain occurs once in most years, and the provision of 
gutters on roofs, rain traps in tombs, and choice of positions clear of rain-strean^, 
shows that the risk was known anciently. The classical quotations about the rise 
of the Nile should be aided by modem statistics. The old story of the fertility 
of the land depending on fresh deposits is refuted by the luxuriance of the Fatnim, 
where there has been no deposit for two thousand years. More facts and less 
dependance on books b needed, here and In other passages. The actual rate 
and depth of Nile deposit should !« stated. TJie nint-usmg ages would be better 
left alone than clealt with so vaguely : the well-made flint hoes which are common 
{Abyd, i. xx) are not sbowm, Reference b needed to N'ewbeny^’s List of Hawara 
plants, and Dr. Spanton on the lotus (Akciext Egypt, I9lj, I). The yew b quoted 
as a wood imported for use ; the nuich commoner Ciheian pine and plane tree are 
omitted. The metal hoe b not known in the Vth dtitasty, the earliest in the source 
quoted being of the XlXth dyoasty; It has since been found in the IXth-Xth 
period. On p. 79 the flint figured b not that of the reference, and the great blades 
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of Hierakonpolis have no agricultural use. There is no toothed sickle named 
in Job xxiv, 24, No obsidian knife fur saerifice is known in Egypt (p. 80). In 
wateT’rafsing. the Archimedian screw and the treadmill water-wheel should l>e 
included. The wine-press frame is of the 1st djTiasty (/;. T., I, NXiii, 37), as also 
thL‘ pig (A’. T., I, XXVI, 60). Tlie use of slate palettes is referred to (p. 337) but 
denied (on |s. 219) in favour of the hopeless idea of bucklers. The pan hollow' on 
every example, and the continuotts descent from earlier palettes, should have laid 
this notion long ago. These points arc named, as they are sometimes misunder¬ 
stood, and they should be observed by those who use this work. With some 
small additions and corrections it may w'cll take its place as an indispensable 
handbook. 

l.es Figurimt. FmiraiTes ^^’ptknnes. By Louis Spki.f.ers. 8vo, 188 pp. 
41 pis. (Sand, Bruxelles.) 1933. 

This is a very tlefailed study of the v-ariations of the ushabti figures, which 
will supply curators and collectors with all the nreans of comparison for specimens. 
It will thus be a welcome addition to the library of Egj'ptologists, and the plates 
give a valuable series of the less usual types. The main noveltv is tlio proposal 
that the word shabii means corv^ahie ; as the corvee was for Osiris, this applies 
equally to the figure of the deceased or of a serf. The author does not necognia: 
the sharp division of the purpose of the figure, as representing the deceased till 
the dose of the XVTllth dynasty, and then being immensely multiplied as repre¬ 
senting serfs in the XlXth and onward. There is neither any mention of the 
complete change brought about by the Ethiopian kings in re-establishing the 
ushabti, and so founding the Saile style, after the miserable decay in the XXIIIrd 
tlynas ty. 

NOTES NEWS. 

A preliminary account of the excavations of the British School of Archaeology 
is given, on p. 16. The Director, Sir l*3inders Petrie, returned in .March, and 
>[r, Bninton remains, with tlie rest of the staff, to continue the w'ork till the close 
of the season. 

The Annual Exhibition will be open from July 7 to 36, and on the evenings 
of the 15th and 25tb. 


The Egypt Exploration Society has resumed work this season, and Professor 
1*. LI, Oriffith has lieen directing the clearance at Tell el Amarna. 


Most important residts have been obtained from Mr. Woolley’s work at Ur, 
finding a tablet of .Aanni-pudda, a king of tlie first dynasty of L'r, which began 
in 4600 n.c, according to the records. The work of Professor Langdon and 
Mr. Mackay at Ktsh has reached a king's name of before 3100 u.c., and beneath 
that are deposits reckoned as having occupied 1500 to 2000 years. The centre 
of historic interest, and for great results, lies now in Mesopotamia. 

.A LtXTER.V LECTUKK OS KJtCE.VT IltSCOVERlES AT Q.AU WILl. HE CIVEX IIV 
StR EL1.VUERS PETRtE, AT UMVERSm' COLLEGE* GOWEH STREET, ON THt’RSOAV* 
15 MAY, AT 2.30, ANU REPEATED ON SATERDAV, 17 MAY, AT 3.0 ; .ALSO REPEATeJ 
AT .ANNUAL jrEETJNG OF BRITISH SCHOOL, ON MONDAY, 19 MAY, AT 5,30. 

Adinisiiatt to Uwm Lectuiea wdl Ije finj, wiihuvt ticket. 
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THE BRITISH SCHOOL IN EGYPT. 

During the past winter a dozen workers were occupied in the excavations ol the 
British Sciiool, for many different activities are required—the direction of diggers, 
the care for the objects found, the keeping of registers, the drawing and photo¬ 
graphing, camp management, and very essentially the packing. Tlie results this 
past season have covered many periods, from the oldest preliistoric to the Coptic. 

The earliest human remains found last year have been increased by finding 
a second depont of bones, wliicli contained part of another large skull, half of a 
jaw and i>art of the front of another jaw, an atlas vertebra, a patella, and several 
pieces of shafts of Jong bones. Many bones of animals, beside the great majority 
of hippopotami, have been reco\'ered, and the identification of these n^ii) be of 
importance for indicating the age of the deposits, 'fhe condition of the gravel 
deposit has been already described (p, 16); but a further question arises as to 
Jiow tlicse igneous gravels can have been laid down. It seems incredible Uiat 
they can have been washed dmvn in the general stream of the Nile, as the bed 
80 feet thick implies a long continuance of the conditions, and yet there are no 
limestone pebbles or mud in tlic beds. If derived direct from the eastern moun¬ 
tains the beds must have been laid down before the long valley of the Wady 
Qeneh was cut back in tlie plateau, behind the bay of Qau. There is nothing 
impossible in this, as the valley mouths, along the Nile cliils, must have been cut 
out long i)efore tlve vallej-s were cut far back in the plateau. But if this history 
of the gravels is accepted, it will throw back their age to before the erosion of the 
long valleys. Such seems reasonable in view of the deepness of limestone breccia 
and hard mud which overlaid the igneous gravels. The field of the problem now 
lies in desert exploration along the foot of the mountains, for the original sources 
of the bone deposits, and the history of the erosion valley which now' lies between 
that and the Nile, The application, of these bones of the sacred hippopotamus, 
as relics, has been shown not only by about a bucketful being found in each of the 
larger graves, but also by packets of bones, wrapped In cloth and tied up, for deposit 
in the tombs. 

Coming to the age of the continuous civilisation, our former results regarding 
tiic successive stages have been consolidated by working through a stratified 
deposit of a settJement, The order of the pottery found in removing the layers 
one after iinother proved to be the same as that previously deduced from the 
deposits in graves. The sequence dating is thus verified. Moreover, the ripple 
pottery has been found to belong to the age of the first prehistoric civilisation, or 
even before that. 


c 
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In past years, occasional pieces of the ripple pottery have been found, but 
no large group. It seems to have been made by spreading the day uniformly 
by means of a notched bone comb, which left the surface u'avy or rippled all 
over. Last year some bowls were found, of fine thin ware with a polished black 
face, due to deoxidising in a smother kiln. With these were a globular vase of 
buff pottery with four small handles, a long narrow palette, and a fiint dagger, all 
of types hitherto unknown. This last season much more ripple pottery was 
found. With itjWere flint arrow heads deeply notched at the base, hitherto not 
found in graves, but known in the surface groups of the Fayum, More of 11 le 
long rectangular palettes with concave ends appeared, with ornament of three 
little holes in each comer. There was also a small oval vase ^ith cylindrical 



Ftc. i.^iATS t’ALKms, Flint AKRowiw.AtiK, tvoiv Vasil, 
ItAPAhiAN CtviLisATioN or Ftovrr. 


neck, a form quite new to us. Ruddy chipped ovoid flints were also found. 
Afost important was a female figure caived in ivory, diflering from any of the 
preliistoric ivories hitherto known. It seems plain that wc have here remains 
of a culture quite apart from the usual prehistoric Egyptian, yet of much the 
same Ie\^el, using the same materials, hut in a different way* The ivoiy figure 
show's that it is not that of the steatopygous people. The arrow heads and other 
flint work point to connection witiv the makers of the Fayum desert flints, which 
are of Solutrean style, and accord with the absence of the long flakes of Magdalenian 
style. As the Solutrean workers are supposed to have come from central Asia it 
may be that region wlucb was the source of this culture, and similar flints are 
ound on the desert between Egypt and Palestine. If so, we are at last in touch 
w'ith the age before s.D. 30, and have an earlier civilisation here than any vet 
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known in Egypt. It need not have been contemporary with the European 
Solutr^ period. Provisionally we may name this culture from the district 
Badari around Qau, and term it Badarian. 

Scrveral settlements of the usual prehistoric Egyptian r«nams were worked 
over, near Hamamieh, which provide for the first time the domestic pottery of 
that age. The large stone jars which were used in the houses are unknown in 


Kits, i tvOKY FfafRl OF CULTUil, 

the graves. The spurs of the desert below the high cliffs were much occupied at 
this period, probably owing to the unregulated state of the Nile, which inundated 
the whole plain. In the historic period, when dyking had provided dry sites for 
dwclJing. the Egyptian preferred to live near his cultivation, and the desert was 
occupied by cemeteries, the graves being cut through the ancient settlements. 
A small saucer-lamp shows for the first time the method of prehistoric lighting. 

C 2 
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There were important persons in this district during the Old Kingdom, as a 
group of alabaster vases was dated by one piece mth the name of Ketep^lthemui 
of the Ilnd dynasty, and other vases are of the \Tth dyansty, with the name of 
Pepy II, and of his mother, Queen Pepy-onkh-nes, The latter vase dates a 
group with a coltar'Recked alabaster made in one with a stand, an ivory swastika 
button, a spoon, and a carved sliell with figures of a monkey, a dog's head, and, 
affixed to it, a ram's head. These w'ere found a few miles north of Qan, while a 
few mites south a similar large cemetery was further searched, which contained 
many burials of the IVth to Xth dynasties, with alabaster vases, seals, buttons, 
amulets and pottery. These, with the other examples collected last year, will 
serve to give a continuous chiiin of the varieties of work during the Old Kingdom. 
A series of changes is seen in the globular pots with a spout, which was gradually 
reduced to a solid bracket on the neck, 

Tlic graves of the period of the great Uatika tombs are indicated by the return 
to the scarab, in place of the Syrian button of the Vlltli and VlUtli dynasties. 
From Sedmont we know’ that the use of the button badge did not last into 
the IXth and Xth dj'tiastics. The great rock tombs were all thoroughly cleared, 
and the prainted w'alls of the great tomb copied (see p. i7). The pieces of massive 
stone sarcophagi were found of princes Uahka A. Ualika B, and Sebekhetep i 
many fragments of the statues w'ere recovered, showing a style cUflerent from the 
Egyptian work, and parts of the strange Canopic jars of pottery with reliefs of 
arms holding the onkk and zo»t, A complete jar of tliis type, with the name 
Uahka, was purchased in Cairo five years ago, and doubtless came from these 
tombs. The liistoricaf question of the period of the great tombs, and the relation 
of the princes to the XII th dynasty, is dealt with in the second part of this paper. 
Of the Xllth dynasty there was a different cemetery, marked by the characteristic 
form of tfw kohl pots. 


Many tombs were found of the XVIth or XVilth dj-nasties, and a large 
quantity of pottery w’hich shows the prelude to the styles of the XVIIfth, 
Probably of this age was a great tomb made in a ca’\'em, with a brick well of 
access built to it, when the cavern was closed up, A large brick pylon stood 
below It on the hill side, leading to chambers which had been lined with fine 
sculpture. Fragments of this gave the name of a daughter as Nub-khos, called 
after a queen of^the Xlllth dynasty. There was but a small proportion of 
bunals of the XVillth d;^asty ■ a large enterprise of quarrying was, however, 
undertaken here, and an immense sloping causeway of brick and earth was built 
by Amenhetep III, as shown by the stamp on the bricks. Other causewat^ from 
quarries are seen on the spurs of the desert. 

The quames of this region are widespread and of large extent, but unfor¬ 
tunately do not contain i^riptions, except of Roman age. There are two entirely 
dtflerent m^es of working • the old way of scaling the face with picked blows 
ter t e XVIilth dynasty. The cutting during Roman times was bv 
long syokes of a metal pick. Many of the older tombs have been extended, oV 
refaced to some ^ount, by the long-stroke work. A remarkable feature of the 

Ilf At iT-t j subsidence of the upper strata to a considerable 

tdt. At first it seemed that there most be a collapsed hollow, but yet tlie lower 
syata w^ sohd continuous Umestone. It then appeared that in various places 
there had been a py ^ount of solution of limestone along weaker strata. 
This seepage had dissoU-ed away the more crumbling beds, so as to let down the 
upper pans, by perhaps a quarter of the height cl the supporting strata. This 
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cause of distortion seems not to be generally recognised, but may account for 
many earth movements. 

There was much occupation of this district in Roman and Coptic times. 
The hill of Qau is covered with shallow graves cut in the rock, having a ledge 
along the sides to hold the roof slabs. The crematorium shows that there was 
a Roman settlement or garrison here, apart from the Eg>'pt!ans, A chamber to 
one side of the great Uahlca tomb had been fitted up as a crematory j on two 
plastered platforms in it still lay burnt bones, with objects that had been deposited 
with the bodies. Outside the chamber, four burning places had been made, each 
blackened by use. These were for full-sUed men, and lesser sizes down to infants : 
the limitation being due to the scarcity of fuel for the burning. On one of these 
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places lay part of a mummy burnt, showing a curious mixture of rites. Beades 
the rock graves there were a large number of gravel graves, overljdng the earlier 
cemetery south of Qau. From these came many bead necklaces and ornaments, 
down to the 7th century. Some glass beakers and dishes and a new form of wine 
glass were also left here. Tombstones are found of the 3rd century and onward, 
mostly Coptic of the 5th to 7th century, These show the local diaJect, for 
comparison with the forms in the Coptic gospel found last year. 

^Vhat may be the future of exca^-ation is very uncertain. The fair terms of 
half shares to the finder, introduced by Sir Gaston Maspero, has benefited Eg 3 q)t 
as well as Egyptology by encouraging controlled excavation, though it would 
have had much better results if full publication had been a compulsory condition. 
The new conditions in Palestine, Syria and Mesopotamia seek to grasp more from 
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the finder, and vdll therefore produce less activity to benefit the governments; 
they are distinctly retrograde- Egypt now tends to follow suit and keep every¬ 
thing of importance. In countries which have not in themselves the knowledge 
or inclination for scientific discovery, this acej^uisitiveness is a positive loss, by 
restraining study abroad and by extra risk of the materia at home. In every 
way the recent legislation is therefore injurious to knowledge and research. There 
b another factor in the diminishing returns from excavations, owing to sites being 
exhausted; also the diminished interest owing to ol^ure parts of liistory being 
cleared up, so that discoveries of importance are the less likely, There is but 
little inducement to spend months of toil and thousands of pounds on merely 
clearing cemeteries which contain nothing new to us, and produce little of museum 
Value. There b the further deterrent of the Nationalbt fever, and the excitement 
caused by the Tutankhamen tomb- The notion of " treasure will stir native 
opposition to work, which really entails spending much more in the country than 
any value which is removed. In every direction therefore we seem to have seen 
the halcyon period of discovery, and the last forty years will be looked back on as 
the great age of historical research in Egypt. 


THE ORIGIN OF THE XIItk DYNASTY. 


SoM£ years ago Prof. Golenbcheff pointed out the resemblances of the statues 
of the Xirth dynasty—particuJarly of Amenemhat III—to the black sphinxes from 
Tams {Recuesi xv, 133). The type of the sphinxes was, however, far more rugged 
and missive to any of the kin^ of the Xllth; so, though the resemblance 
could not be gainsaid, yet the sphinxes represented the ancestors of those kings 
rather than the kings directly. The race had been tamed, disciplined and mixed 
with redate Egyptians before it produced the grand, firm, and civilised rulers of 
tlie Middle Kingdom. 


There the matter rested until the late M. Daressy pointed out {.dwnafes dft 
Sfmee, 1917) that the Tanis monuments were the miscellaneous plunder of 
Harnessn 11, gatliered from all over the country, to decorate his new capital. 
The local gods named were those of many different places. Then he capped that, 
y s onmg that the black sphinxes resembled, in work and siae, a hard limestone 
sphinx of which a part was found at El Kab, suggesting that the black sphinxes 
had been brought doum from that old capital. That they did not represent the 
Atv ^ Jecause those kings had roughly cut their names in the shoulders 
of the sphiraes; so the sphinx was certainly before the XVth dynasty. 

. propos^ that all thb group of the sphin xes, the Hapi groups, 

Tl t f belonged to the archaic art before the IvVh 

dynasty. T^ obiretion to this was that it seemed impossible to place such work 

a later style of work that bad passed beyond the archaic grandeur of those early 
figures. (Ancient Ec^tt, 1916, 188.) oimosccariy 

It had been remarked that of all periods before the Hyksos the longest clear 
spac^fo, a st yle t,com. i„ *as b«w«n the Vlllh Ji Xlh dyaasL. The 

^ re^blance of the sphmx type to that of the Gallas oa the border of 
Abyssuua stronely pomts to a Galla invadoa of the south, duriu* the Syri^ 
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occtipation of the Vllth and Vlllth dyna-^ties in the north, and the IXth and Xth 
dynasties at Heraklcopolis (Ancient Egvpt, 1920, 105). Thus the portraiture 
and style sugj^tcd tliat invaders from the south had occupied Upper Egj’pt 
and were tlic ancestors of the Xllth dynasty. 

Three years ago the work at Sedment had further cleared the ground by 
proving that the use of button badges and geometric seals was peculiar to tlie 
Syrian invaders of the V'llth and Vlllth dynasties, as such objects were entirely 
unknown to the IJbyans, w'ho had come in through the I’ayum and formed the 
iXth and Xth dynasties of Heraklcopolis. 

The ]x»sition as it stood last year was, then, that we knew of a Syrian occupation 
in the north, of a Idbyan occupation from the west in Middle Egypt, and of 
a presumption of a Galia intrusion at some part of this period, which could originate 
the Xllth dynasty. 


Ftn, 4 ,—Kckk Hall op Pillaik, with Ledck ro* RemP. Towa Or Uahea. 

The examination of the tombs of the Uaiika family at Qau. last winter, has 
further cleared up the movements in this dark period. The first step is to settle 
the date of those tombs, and for this a study of the names of dllTerent periods 
is essential. For the IVth to Vlth dynasties there Is the list of names in Miss 
Murray’s work on " Names and Titles " ; this supplies about 850 different names. 
For the Xllth dynasty I have collected about 550 different names, entirely from 
std^ and tombs dated by kings’ names. For the Qau period there are 26 steles 
known bearing the name Uahka, and on these (36 different names are recorded. 
Whether the position of these was before, or during, or after, the Xllth dynasty 
is the problem. Without entering on all the detail, which would form another 
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paper, the most decisive results can be summarised. I’'ir5t, the whole of the 
550 different names on dated steles of the Xllth djuiasty do not include a single 
coatcmporaiy Uahka name. Secondly, the Uahka steles do not include a single 
name compounded with Mentu, and only one with Amen ; as such compounds 
arc the commonest of all in the Xllth dynasty, and continue for long after that. 
Such an omission shows that the Uahka period is before, and not after the Xllth 
dynasty. The one Amen name is paralleled by one Amen name in the IVth 
dynasty {L.D, ii, 27}, and therefore cannot be Axed to the XII th dynast^'. Thirdly, 
a frequent type of name in the Xllth dynasty is with sti or sHi, son or daughter, 
prefixed to some god's name, or to some person or quality, and such type continued 
to the later times. Yet there are only two such names associated with Uahka, 
W'hich may be paralleled by half a doaen instances in the Old Kingdom. It was 
one of the least usual types until the Xllth dynasty. Kourthly, there was con¬ 
tinued toward the end of the Xllth djuasty a worship of Uahka, as there was a 
cluef of his priests at that time. The evidence of names therefore show’s that the 
Uahka groups were of a definite period apart from the Xllth dynasty, and ruling 
between that and the Vlth dynasty. 

A class of scarabs of small sue. in hard stones, has the epithet ka mfer tmh 
^ May the good ka endure," allied to the Uahka name, and probably originating 
like tliat from the Uah-ka-ra name of Khcty III. The jscrsonal names on these 
scarabs arc partly like those of the Old Kingdom, Ueba and ,Atay, and partly like 
the Xlth dynasty, Mentu names and an Ameny. They are distinctly before, 
rather than after, the Xllth dynasty, by the names and by the style. 

Where, then, did this Uahka family come from ? Tor this we must turn to 
their works, the great tombs of Qau. The type of these tombs is different from any 
that went before, and was not continued in Egypt except in a much altered fomi. 
In tlic first place they are very closely parallel to the rock-temples of Nubia, The 
approach is through a hall with a colonnade of pillars along the sides, partly iti 
the iwk, partly built on. That leads to a great hall entirely in the rock. Beyond 
that is a cross hall, with three recesses for statues at the'back, and a chamber 
opening off each end. None of this detail is found in Eg\'ptiaii tombs or temples 
in the Old Kingdom, nor in those of the XII th dynasty and later times. 11 remained 
a foreign type, the source of w'hich is shown by the temples wTought in Nubia on 
a native pattern, though under the XfXth dynasty. 

That there was a connection with the south at Qau is shown by the mode of 
excavating one of the great tombs. The two Uahka tombs arc cut very carefully 
the rock walls scrupulously flat, with scarcely a visible error, the corners well 
w'urked out, sharp and cl(^. But there is another tomb b.dween these, having 

s^e plan of the various clmmbem, yet entirely different in workmanship. 
The faces look as if worn by a torrent, wavy and rounded, due to breaking 
away weak parts of the rock and smoothing over the dislocations; the corners 
are all widely rounded, evidently pounded out with ball hammers of three to six 
inches^dj^cter. The whole is manifestly the style of granite working bv pounders 
instead of sharp picks, like the cutting out of the obelisks described lately by 
Capi. Engelbach. This implies that the princes were familiar ivith the granite 
working of Aswan, and that they could bring dow-n a staff of trained men from 
there to cut out a great rock tomb. The south was evidently in their control. 

We have then here a principatc holding Upper Egypt about the iXth and 
Xth dynasties, and bringing in tombs of a Nubian tj-pe, otherwise unknown in 
Eg>Tjt. 


Thi Origin of XlWt Dyn{tSi}\ 
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Here another kind of evidence appears. From the ^^kull measurements studied 
in the Eugenics Department at University CoUege, entirely apart from any views 
of history, the conclusion is reached that " There is a close relationship between 
the Tigre skulls and middle dynastic Eg\''ptian types." This accords with 
the Galta portrait pointing to a southern origin for the kings of the Middle 
Kingdom. 

A marked difference between the Uahka tombs and those of other periods 
in Egypt is the rejection of the trend to the west and the cutting of all these 
tombs pointing to the north. In no place here is there any surest Lon of attention 
to the west rather than to the east. There is only the north direction, substituted 
for the usual west. 

The linking of these tombs to the Xllth dynasty is given by the son of Uahka 
being named Senusert, which was the family name of the Xllth dynasty. The 
other name .AmcncniJiat was obviously adopted in honour of their domination at 
Thebes, but Senusert is a name that goes back to the l.\tli dynasty, as it occurs 
on astde with that of a man named Merykara after Khety If; that royal family 
was so detested that no one would keep U]> such a name in later times. Thus 
this name Senusert is proved to be as early as the I.Xth dynasty, and to have been 
used by the Uahka family before we find it as the name of the Xllth dynasty 
kings. 

The whole of this archaeological evidence is finally clenched by the express 
statement in a prophetic papyrus of the Xllth dynasty, " king shall come 
from the south, whose name is Ameny, son of a Nubian woman." Thus the 
southern ancestry of the Ameny (= Amenemhat) dynasty was certainly 
recognised (J.E.A., 1914, p. 105). 

The whole of these facts seem to shut us up to the following scheme of the 
history. At the dose of the Vlth dynasty the Syrians, who had been fdtering in 
tjcfore, broke the Egyptian rule and took over the kingdom. In the south a king 
of the old style remained, Uaz-ka-ra, who held Nubia and Koptos. He was suc¬ 
ceeded by invaders akin to the modern Gallas. who captured the school of black 
granite workers, and so continued Egyptian art with a new style of portraiture. 
Tliesc Gallas hel<l the Thcbaid, and when the Libyans came in through the Fayum 
and founded a capital at Hemkleopolis, the southerners became subjects or allies 
of the Khety family. They retained, however, the rule of the Thebaid up to 
Aswan and constructed the great tcmple-torabs of Qau. The name Uahka Wiis 
borrowed from that of Khety III, Uah-ka-ra, and became so celebrated that over 
tliirty persons are recorded of that name. Khety II was on friendly terms with the 
southern princes; they took the family name from Khety III: and Khety IV 
when driven from Herakleopolis took refuge with Prince Khety rd Asyut close to 
Qau. The Qau princes had the name Senusert in the family. They Ia.ited through 
the Xth dynasty, while the Antef family cut them off from the south, but did not 
reach north of Ekiimim, until the Mentulieteps finally crushed the north and held 
the supremacy for 43 years. Meanwhile one of the Uahka family aspiring to hold 
Thebes took the name Amenemhat, his son having the family name of Senusert, 
which is found long before as a son of Uahka of Qau. On the succession of two 
brief reigns, at the end of the Antef and Mentuhotep family. Amencmhet occupied 
the throne, upset the last Theban in three years, and so the old Gal]a princes 
of Qau founded that line of great kings who kept to the last the features of their 
ancestry. 
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Tht Origin of the Xtith Djfnasty. 


It is remsrk£ible how renewed vitality has always come into Egypt from the 
south. The 1st dynasty appear to have moved up from Punt. The lllrd dj^aasty, 
W'hich led to the I Vth, shows a strongly Ethiopian face in Sa-nekht {Sittaif fig. 43). 
The Xllth we can now trace to a GaJla origin, which stamped its features. The 
XVirith w^ of Berber race, paled by marrying a Ubyan princess. The XXVth 
was from distant Meroe, Each of the great stages of Egyptian history seems to 
owe its new energy to a southern conquest. Had we left Egypt alone lately, the 
Sudani might have repeated this revival. He may yet accomplish this. 


Fus'Ders Pethfe. 


The An.vual Exhibition .\t L’niversity College will be open from 
Jt^tY 4th to Sfrrn, 10-5, and in Evenings of ]5th and 25th, 6.30-8.30. 
Admission Free without Ticket. 
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ANCIENT CLEPSVDItAE. 


The Ancients made use of tw kinds of Clepsydrae or Water Clocks, 'which may 
be distinguished conveniently as " Outflow Clocks " and " Inflow Clocks,” 

The former ty'pe appears to have originated in Egypt and consisted of a 
vessel shaped like a flower pot [Fig. I) provided with one small aperture at the 
side near the bottom. The pot was filled with water, which fioiced oui gradually 
through the opening, and by noting the water level against a scale of markings 
on the inner surface, an estimate of the intervals of time was obtained. 


Fh3. j.—Alabaster CLXPsyuui oy^AuENUKtE? 


Kak:«ak. 


The other came into use in later times and consisted of a pot of cylin- 
drical shape, into which w'atcr was allowed to drip (Fig. 4) or which was placed 
in a larger vessel maintained full of water, which gradually flowed into the pot. 
-m.- 1 —t water as it rose was indicated by the position of a float against 

The oldest specimen of water clock in existence (Fig, 1) is of the Outflow type 
and dates from the time of the Pharaoh Amenhotep III (c. 1400 b.c.}. It was 


1 Jklodels of clocks (Fi^. 1 and 4] may be seen in the South Kensingtoo hluseura. 
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Ancietti CUpsjfdraf. 


found in 1904 at Kaim);, ’broken in many pieces, and iivas reconstructed for the 
Cairo Museum. The vessel is of translucent alabaster and stands about 14 inches 
high. The outer surface was decorated with coloured stone and fayence inlay 
work, and various scenes, stars and constellations are depicted in tirrec rows. 

The lowest register is divided into six compartments showing the King with 
the twelve moon gods, two in each compartment. The aperture is situated 
l>ct\vccn the first and sixtli compartment. A study of the fragments of other 
clocks now' scattered over the museums of Europe' leaves no room for doubt 
that over the aperture there was originally a seated figure of the dog-headed 
ape—sacred animal associated w-ith Thoth, god of wisdom.® 

In the middle register above the aperture are depicted the circumpolar 
stars, and the rest of the row is filled witlt representations of the deities of the 
days of the week,® Opposite to the aperture is a large compartment e,>:tending 
over the middle and upper registers and in which the King is shouTt protected 
by the mwin god Thoth and offering sacrifice to the sun god Haimachis. 

The remainder of tlie upper register is occupied with representations of the 
planets and of the constellations through w'hich the sun travels in the course of 
the >\'ar. 

Similar designs appear on water clocks figured in'the wall-paintings of 
the Raniesscum''and at Medinet-Habu®: also on the ceiling decoration of the 
Ramesscum. 

Vessels such as these were used to divide the night time into 12 parts— 
the “hours" of the night*—for the temple-watches. On one fragment® the 
inscription runs:— 

" Every figure is in its hour . . . to fix (?) the ' hours ' of the night, 
if the decan stars* are not visible,* so that in this way the correct time (?) 
of the sacrifice will be observed." 

Tlic length of the “ hour," of course, varied with the time of year, being 
shortest at the summer sfilstice and longest at the winter solstice. 

An account of a clock of this pattern occurs in a tomb-inscription at Shekh 
Abd-el-<juma of an official named Amcnemhet, who lived under the XVflllli 
dynasty Pharaohs, .\ahraose 1, Amenholep f and Thutmose f. The record is 
sadly mutilated, but the follow ing is a free translation of some parts which remain 
decipherable— with the addition (in brackets) of some conjectural phrases.'*' 

■ For complete list set Ptw, StK. Bibl. June. ISO I, pp. 271-274, or Borchardt, 

liie Gtsth. dcr ZeitmessuHg u, VhrtH, Vol, i. p. (14. hereinafter rttereed to as C^,U. 

»■'. . . in hydrologiis suis Aegyptli Cyiioccphnlum sedentem pingunt, tx membra veto 
cjus atrium atflucntern faciunt/' HorapoUo. liirrogl. i. IS, 

■' Ij: singe cst remblirne de Thot, le dieu d« la science el de I’^quite, qui se ooniondait 
fiouvent avee .Aili, la I one, «}Ti)bole de la regtilarit^. D’apres unc Cioyance gdn^rale darts 
l aatiquite, le cynociphalc urine i intcrvallcs rC'gnlim dotire foLs par jour."—Daressy Bnit 
df r/Ht/. ISIS, 

* Bmgseb, Thf^auruSi pp. 4B, Sll, 

* [^psius. Dfnkm. 3, 170-1+ 

* Daresay^ Med. H. p. ISS rt 

■ So written in article to diatinf^utab from our onc-twenly fdortll part of a dav, 

^ BriL MiiS. Gnidf Iq Egy, SetUp. (1909). Nos. B49 (Bay 29). 

■ The 36 ooTLStollation situated on tbe horuon at any |iven rime. 

^ A similiir phrSiSe oeeurs on a fragntefit now in Florence^ 

pp. 60-63. 
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'* The first tirne I wus honoured wns in the reign of the majesty of 
the King of Upper and Lower Egy^t, Amenhotep i, ^ . p while reading 

in all the books of the di\nne words' .... [I found that the winter 
night was) 14 ["* hours long} ... * if the summer mglit was 12 " hours 
(long) . , , . (I found an increase in the length of the nights) frcsm month 
to month (itnd) decrease month by montli ... I (representeti them on 
the vessel of the water clock) and the movements of (the sun god) Re (and 
of the moon god ?) with the utterances of txjth. . . * The sign of life 
and happiness is in their hand. * p * (the sun god) Re gives (it) to the 
moon goddess Nechbet* who approaches Re . . . (she holds the sign of 
life) which she has in lier hand, to the nose of his majesty* She approaches 
him. . . . glad that he sees these goddesses as they go to and fro in his 
presence. I made a Mr Ayr reckoned from the SMro of the year (?). It was 
for the deceased king. . . . Never was one made like it since the beginning 
of time. I made this splendid instrument in honour of the deceased king, 
Amenhotep I, divided in half (and thirds),- It correct (?) at the 
beginning of the harv^est seasoiip in winter (?) at the . * . , of the moon in 
its times. Every' hour (lies) to its time (?). The water runs out through 
oue outlet only/"^ 

If Amcnemhet*s work was originah this is interesting as the earliest knom^ 
record of physical observations. He gives the relation between the lengths of 
summer and winter nights—or perhaps the scale lengths corresponding to mid¬ 
summer and midwinter^as 14 ! 12. 

The dock described is similar to the one found at Ksimak. Around the rim 
of this vessel appear the names of the calendar montlis in order* Qn the inner 
surface under each month sign is a row of small depressions* about one-fifth of 
an inch in diameter, extending towards the base—their position corresponding to 
the water level at the \Tiricms " hoursfor the month in question. The row of 
marks constitutes the scale for the month {see Fig. 2)- The longest scale (4th 
month—Hathor, September) measures 14 finger breadths/' and the shortest 
(Pachons, March) 12, agreeing with Amenemhet's relation. 

In use* the vessel was filled to the full-line, not \'isiblc in the Kamak example, 
w'heie it had probably been painted on. Tmees of the line are to be seen in the 
other fragments. At the end of the first hour as measured by the clock, the 
water level w^ould have sunk to the first mark, and so on successively through 
the various ‘"hours'' to the last mark. Except in the case of one month, the 
last mark is uot shown as its position is covered by the row' of alternate signs of 
Life and Stability which decorate the interior* The flow of water from the 
orifice averaged 10 drops a second.* 

We must now consider how the markings for the water leveb w^ere obtained. 
Among the Oxyrhyncus Papyri is part of the leaf of a papyrus book, dating from 
the 3rd century b.c,. and containing description.^ of astronomical instruments,* 
The calculations are indicated in this fragment. 

i in tbe whole of tho Egyptian Utenitiire. 

■ Id order to get the twelve divisians. The Mfj/I was an instriitrir^nt oi measuring ijiuc. 

^ Tbe imutuie ate not of equal length in tbe original. 

‘ In other examples, a ^mall circle emssed dinmetrically by a abort boriKontal line— 

* Horapolio states that a metal tube of nairow bore waa fitted to tl4e aperture {ioc. fil.}, 

* C^ienfell A Himh VoL h No. -170, p. U5. 
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A ndeat CUpsydrae. 


The following is the construction for clocks. The upper p^t of 
the vessel is made 24 fingersbreadth, the base 12 and the depth 18." 

These dimensions correspond closely to those of all the vessels for which 
fipres can be obtained. The calculation proceeds to find the \’o!iune of the 
12 sections. First the mean diameter is found tluis (24 4* 12) 2 = IS: then, 

the mean circumferenw by multiplication by 3— result 54: next, the mean 
sectional area, by multiplying the diameter by one’quartcr of the circumference 

{2r X - of 2.rr =* ^,1), This gives the volume of the section of depth I finger- 

breadth. on the assumption that the volume of the frustrum of a cone is equal to 
the volume of a cylinder of the same height and same mean diameter, Thb 
assumption is meormet,' 



£ £—g^ UL^L wQvBa WkTH 

^ ^ W Twtm CcQCk- 

a.^MONTH 

FlC. 1,—COWPAItiOTX op SCAL^^. 

Since the height is 18/, i8 divisions determined by 19 honaontal lines will 
be required, and the diameter decreases from 24/to 12/by 18 steps-f.^:., by-/per 

step, pie volume of each successive section is found in the same wav ^It is 

«ur any vessel, m which the side is inclined to the base at an angle 

c™po.d. u, .K ^ ^ 

»bov.. 1.^ (.. + , + ^ 


Note—I / =» i " hand " = ^ cubi*: ^ 3 i i, 

4 ^ j inch approx, 

1- . I I 


See article' by the writer on. ijr 

Pt. iVp p, ] ts, Matbematics " lo Ancient Ecvpt^ 1922 , 
























Atififn/ Chpsydmt, 
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\'ai^'ing between lOS"* and 112® as in the Eg^'ptian examples. It would be 
approximately true if the angle were 103®, and th^retically exact for a vessel of 
which the section corresponds to the curve r = *\/A. 

The fundamental scale {12/] is the shortest of the Kamak clock. In the 
others it occupies the middle position. The aperture of the Kamak clock is a 
distance of 4/ below the lower end of the 12/ scale. 

The variations in the scales from month to month must now be considered. 
In the Kamak example, tlie scale lengths in terms of fingerbreadths "//' 
are approximately as follow : — 


10th month 
I Ith and 9th months 
12th and 8th months ... 
1st and 7th months 
2nd and 6tli months ... 
3rd and Sth months 
4th month 


12/ Tlie errors are almost negligible 
12J/ except in the case of the figure 13/, 
12^/ wliich is -25/ too great. 

13/ 

I3i/ 

13!/ 

14/ 


These figures show that a uniform change of ^/ per month was intended. 

It has been pointed out (‘) that the Egyptians probably took into account 
the different rates of fiow due to changes in the viscosity of the water at different 
temperatures. This effect would tend to make the scales for the summer months 
shorter, as the flow is increased with rise of temperature (■], As the clocks were 
probably userl in the interior of massive stone buildings the differences of tem¬ 
perature would not be great. If the effect of viscosity is taken into account, the 
ratio between the lengths of the longest and shortest nights as indicated by the 
clock is probably not far from correct, 

Tiie mass of the building would tend to delay the times of highest and lowest 
temperature, and this accounts for the fact that the shortest and longest scales are 
those for September and \rarch“—not those for the solstice months, as we should 
expect. 

Of the remaining examples of Outflow Clocks, those dating from Ptolemaic 
times have scales showing approximately correct proportional changes (i.e., 3 : 2:1). 
This indicates a distinct advance in theoiy since earlier times. It is not dear 
if the new theory originated in Egypt or is due to Greek mfliience. 

A study of the scales makes it evident that the Ancients did not succeed in 
dividing an interval of time by these methods into anything approaching equal 
intervals. The “ hours ’’ indicated by the dock for any month show considerable 

variations. Although nearly correct at mid-scale, the early " hours " were - to - 

5 4 

too long, and the btef ones were too short hy the same amount, (See Fig, 3.) 

The reason for this l>e dear from the preceding. It was believed tl^at 
the water level sank equal heights in equal times. In fact, so far as we know, the 


< Ancien-t Eevex, t9l?, p. -ta, 

^ Atheoaeits (If, 16), 3rtl century a.d., remarks that water “ used in hour glasses docs 
not make the hours in winter the saine as those in hut longer, (or the tipw is slower 

on account of the incruosed density of the water.'' 

■ About 1400 B.c.,. the month IlaUior cominenced iu Uiid-September and Uic month 
P^chons in mid-Mairch, 





4 ® A ttdtnl CUpsydritt. 

Ancients had no simple means of determining whether the " hours " Ui*ere ec^ual 
or not.^ 

Tcrtain figuring on some sacred cubits appears to consist of tables connected 
with the markings on water clocks, but their use has not yet been determinei- 
Another example of a water clock was found at Edfu in 1901 and is now in 
the Cairo Museum (Fig. 4), Judging from the style, it dates from about a.d. 100. 
It is a cylindrical vessel about 12 inches in height and over the aperture at the base 
is the figure of a seated ape. Round the inside run twelve unev'en curves, divided 
into twelve parts by vertical lines, for the months (Fig. 6), 

As an infinw clock the vessel would have been used in the following wav> 
At the conmiencement of day or night, the aperture was closed and water was 



Ki<3. Kdfi; CmmuitA, Caihi.>. 

poured in until the level sto^ at the lowest mark. Water was allowed to drip 
into the vessel from a reservoir. As the level rose within, the height at any given 
time could be read on the interior scale or more easily by means of a float arrange¬ 
ment indicating the time on a scale outside. Such clocks were common in Roman 
times.* [f the reservoir were maintained full of water, so as to provide a constant 
head, errors due to dimi^hed flow as the reservoir emptied would be eliminated. 

So far as we know, inflow vessels were always cylindrical in shape, and under 
constant head of water in the reservoir and neglecting temperature changes, a 

‘ Tte penaulum does not seem to haw been known before the time of GabU-c, who is 
Said to have applied a simple fonn to the measurement of pulse beats (a.o. 1563), TtiE 
Anew at ^yptiaM know that there ia a connection between the pulse and the heart beats 
but there rs no direct evidence that they took note of t^rriations of the pul* Ln sickness or 
made any iluantitative observations. Galileo u*d a form of water dock for the deter- 
minaiion of Unw intervals m his experiments on the motion of bodies on inclined planes 

* SwC.Z,t/., p. 14B. 

» Cteaibus invenled an improved form Ln Aierandria 245 a,c. tl'i/ir. di Afch. IX. 9), 
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iinifonniy di^dded scale would be comet. Had these ^^essels been used as outflow 
clocks prevdouslj' described, the inaccuracies would h^ve been considerable,^ 

Models of these clocks bestowed as votive offerings can be seen in the 
^Inseums of Cair<jp I,e)'den and New York- A specimen from Cairo is iiiustrated 
in 1^'ig. 5. It stands about 4\ inches high. 

Water clocks were introduced from Egypt into Greece and Italy*, and 
thence spread to other countries in Europe, The Greeks named the instrument 
cXr^t/Spa (whence the I^tin dt!!f>sydra) Water—thief—from two words, to 
whicii our words " kleptomaniac '' and " hydrant " are related. The water 
" stole away," The clocks were used by day as well as by night, and one was 
placed in the market place of every important town. Noblemen would send 
their servants to enquire the time. The clock was guarded by an attendant whose 
duty It was to fill it at the proper intervTils and to protect it from interference by 
the mischicv'ously disposed. No doubt the small boy of the period found its 
attraction irresistible and delighted to dabble in the water or to introduce pebbles 
in order to stop the flow. 



F>G-e » 

MOriTH SCALtiS OF THL Ji&Fg CLOCK- 


In the Roman Law Courts, water clocks were regularly used to prevent 
babblings, that such as spoke ought to be brief in thdr speeches" {Phavorinus), 
Hence the Latin phrases, aquam dare — " to g^ve an advocate speaking time;" 
and aquam perdere — ** to waste time/' The poet .Martial refers to a tiresome 
speaker, who moistened his lips from a glass of water, and he suggests that it would 
l>e as great a relief to lumself as to the audience if the speaker drank from the 
water clock ! A Roman lawyer is said to have muddied the w^ater to impede the 
flow and enable him to gain time* 

Caesar used water clocks to regulate the night-watches for his troops in 
Britain and noted that the summer nights were shorter here than in Rome. 

^ Tbe emptying time of a cylinder Iruin wtiich wateriiatijrally Ihnjngli a sniall 
aperture Ls twice the emptying time under constant bead of w^ater anil la pnn^^rtioiuilto 
tJie scpiait root o^ tJic " head." Il follows lliat the heig^lt^li^TclVlvcr^^ for e^jual tin^e-intervuls 
are propcjrtioiial to the uild numbers. This is not tlw K&sc lor the Kdiu vesseLin ivldcli the 
stale markingia lor any p;LTtlciilar month are evidently inlcndtHl to be equally spaced, 

* E. J. Wood—" Curiosities of Clocks and Watches 
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So A Hfiettt Cliftsydrtw, 

So late as the 9th century, a clepsytlra was looked upon as a princely gift. 
Among other presents, including treasures of Eastern silks and a lavonrite elephant, 
Haroun-al-Kasched presented a very elaborate and costly clepsydra to Charle* 
magne. As die hour struck, the case opened, figures on horseback appeared, 
and balls dropping into a resounding bcnvl indicated the time. 

A simple form was in use in India until recent times. A copper bowl pro¬ 
vided with a small opening at the bottom was floated on water When it became 
full and sank, an attendant struck the hour, emptied the bowl and floated it again.’ 

Water clocks lingered in France and Italy until the end of the 15th century, 
when they were gradually displaced by the introduction of clocks and watches 
in which regularly moving mechanism pro^dded a more accurate and reliable 
method of measuring time. 

K. \\\ Sloley, 

[Kcgarding the Edfu cylinder, it is very difficult to regard it as an inflow 
vessel, because the lines start from a uniform level at the top, and vary greatly 
between the months below. The idea of beginning each night by a variable Ailing 
up to a giwn mark seems very unlikely. There is one waj' in which it would 
work truly as an outflow vessel like the Kamak vessel. If a solid cone was placed 
inside, with a base equal to the vessel, and tapering paraliolically to the top, 
then the water space around it could be proportionate to the height over the base, 
and therefore to the flow through a discharge pipe below, Thus the graduations 
should be equal, as we see them. Such a cone would necessarily be a separate 
piece, and when once parted from the vessel the purpose of it would not be 
recognised. A plain cone of this kind is at University College. The longest 
divisions being for September, and the shortest for March, prove that thej' were 
varied for temperature, and not for the solstices. The hours were always equal, 
as specified in the inscription which names the winter night as being two hours 
longer than in the summer. (See A.scient Egypt, 1917, pp. 42-45.) 

F. RJ 

' PfoE^r Petrie points out that the infion l»wl tlcvclofwd frani the flonting mcontiut 
'With a leak in it, usM for time In voj/tigcs by Pacific IslanclerH. 
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MAQRiZfS NAMES OF THE PHARAOHS. 

^MK years ago Prof. Petrie suggested to me that a fruitful field of investiga* 
tiou might be found in the study of the Arabic names of the Pharaohs. TJiese 
nam^ arc no more distorted in Arabic than they are in Greek, and therefore a 
certain number of identiacations are possible. It is also evident that tradition has 
preserved certain incidents and events otherwise unrecorded. In this paper I 
take only Maqrbd s account as given in his chapters on the cities of Amsus 
and Memphis, Amsus being the ancient name of Masr or Cairo. 

Tlie Kings of Memphis b^gin with Bcisar, son of Ham, son of Noah; the 
genealoga’^ tlien continues, in the same way as in Genesis x, witli tribal, not personal, 
names. Maririzi quotes various authorities who differ slightly in the order of the 
tribes, but they all agree on the one point, which is that the earliest personal name 
is Tudras, son of Sa. The genealogy, as quoted from Tbn Abd el Hakim, gives 
.Masr, son of Beisar, thou in succession the four sons of Masr-^uft, Ashmoun, 
.Atrib, ^d Sa. These names show dearly that up to this point vre are dealing 
with tribes or cities, therefore Tudras ben Sa must be Tudras the Saite. This 
suggests that according to tradition the Kings of ^fcmphi$ came from the Delta. 

The most consecutive genealogy given by Maqrizi himself, and also quoted 
from I bn Abd el Hakim, represents, perhaps, a Saite dynasty, and is as follows:— 

Sa 

Tudras 

Maliq et Budsir < 

Hazaba 


Kalkala M^'a 


Tutis .Mamun 

i I 

*Guriaq *Zalfa 

In the reign of Zalfa the Amalekites (Hyksos ?) entered and conquered Egypt 
alter a series of battles, the Egyptian queen retreating further and further south, 
until she reached Kus. where she committed suicide rather than fall into the hands 
of her enemies. 

Another genealogy appears to represent tlie Kings of Ashmun 
Ashmun 
) 

Sa 

Menaqiush 34014 

I 

Name not given 
Merqurah 
Bilates 


i> S 




5 2 qf PA£ir^i?As. 

Tlie termination s/i which occurs so often in Jlaqrizi's names si^este a 
foreign, probably Greek, source of infonnation. Both Mcnaqiush and ^fe^qu^ah 

suggest Egyptian names, the latter might very well be derived from O |_J ■ 
a name of a king in the XII Itli dynasty. It might, how^r^^er, be a distorted form of 
C®Ju]. Merqurah was, according to Maqrbti, a wise magician. He built 
cities, founded temples, and raised statues. At his death lie was buried in the 
w'cstern desert mth rich magnificence. 

Bilatcs, the son of .Merqurah, was a child at his father's death, and the king¬ 
dom was governed by his mother, whose name, unfortunately, is not preserved. 
She is said to have been a capable and just ruler, who gained the affection of Irer 
subjects by lowering taxes. When Bilates reached manhood he left the administra¬ 
tion in her liands, and amused himself with hunting. After a reign of thirteen 
years he died of smali-pox and the succession passed to his uncles. As Maqriri 
calls these uncles Atrib and Sa, it is evident that they are each the beginning of a 
new genealogy of AthribU and Sais respectively. The account of Merqurah and 
Bilates gives a reasonable and iinexa^ratcd summary of two reigns, of which 
the last may possibly be identified. There is at least a resemblance between 
Bilates and Thothmes II, the weak young king whose energetic and capable queen 
administered tlie kingdom. Tlic marks on the skin of the mummy of TJiothmes It 
may have been caused by the same malady of w'hich Bilates is s.'iid to ha\'e died. 
There is, however, no possibility of deriving tlie name Bilates from any of the 
names of Thothmes II ; therefore, though the tradition may point to Hatshepsut 
and Thothmes II. tlie name must be sought elsewhere. The Bilates of Maqriai is 
one of the earliest kings of history, and I would suggest that the name is identical 

with that of a Pharaoh of the Ilnd dynasty The reading presents only 

one dilTiculty, the final « ; with that e.^ception, the name Per-hati-s passes easily 
into Bilates. The question w'faether tlie n b essential to tivc meaning of the 
phrase cannot be certain until that meaning is knowm. If it is merely the indirect 
genitive, as in Senusert, tlie name could be written either with or without the n. 

The .\thribis genealogy b very short; — 

Atrib 

_ ^1 

.. ' I 

•Tadrurali QUmun 

I 

harsun 

Four unnamed kings. 

■pris Athribis is clearly in the Delta, for Qlimun b said to have built both 
Tennb and Damietta. As the kingdom reverted to Sa ben Qubtim, it would 
seem that Sais abs-jrbed Athribb. 

The most consecutive genealogy of the Saite kings has been given above. 
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MiiqrisCs Nafiifs of the Pharaohs. 


Tlie Amalf'kite kings, who may represent the Hyksos, are as follows {the names 
in brackets being variants) :— 

Duma' 

El W'ilid 

El Rian (NaliraiisU) 

, I 

Dimmsh (Darcm) 

Ma'acrius (Mo'dan) 

Aksames (Kasem) 

! 

LatLs. 


These not identifiable, and are folloivcd by Uie “ Pliarayh of ilosL-s/' whose 
genealogy is given with great particularity back to Shem and Noah, notwith¬ 
standing the fact that he is said to be a slaw and an Egyptian, After him come a 
niimbcr of Icings and queens without any order, until we reach solid ground 
with the XX 1st dyn^ty, Tiie names of those kings are said to be Greek {Jiumi). 
<in it is fairly certain that they arc copied from ALanetho, thangh the variants 
show that it was not from a known list. The Arabic writing has so distorted 
the spelling that many names are almost unrecognisable, and it is only bj^ care- 
y observing the pos^able mistakes which can be made by misreading certain 
letters that many names, which at first sight appear a mere jumble, arc foimd to 
fajriy accurate transcriptions of the Greek. One or tw^o points are noticeable. 
The djnasties are not divided, the names of the kings running on consecutively, 
ihe lersians are omitted completely, Amyrtaeus of the XXVIHth dynasty 
follows directly after Amasis II, and he and his four successor arc said to be 
Babylonian, while Nectanebo I and his two snccessors are called Assyrian, " The 
Kingdom then passed to Alexander, son of Philip the Greek ” { 

The vanation in the lengths of reigns cannot, I think, be accounted ftir'bv 
misreadings or by mistakes in copying. The MS. from which this list is taken 
is therefore not the same as those copied by Africanus or Euseiiius. For 
comparison with the Arabic I hav*e given Africanus' list, witli the variations 
frnm tiTA“*i they agree with, and Africanus differs 

.r ?>. ' A In Africanus there 

rZ ^f ^l V ^ called 2ct. with a 

i-n^hioriri this king not appear in the later copyists, nor 

Lf Ttrie (Fasameres) to AufaTnuas. 

I equate with Bocchons, is given by MaqrizL as 44 years; this aarccs with 
and Sy„™lte tot not with Afrioanua: in Maqriti alto a^S 
^l ly natl,En*bm,whm ,hnydiirctIrom^ y,,;, 

» not the case at the end of the list, Africanns ends the XXIXth 

'4 

Mntatus 7 years. The <htes of the XXXlh dynasty differ in'all tZe liSrtot 
Maqna. keeps closer to Afneanns than to Eusebius, for his total is 38 “ara for 
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the whole dj^asty, which is the same as Africanus. The teigns of SWatanebush 
{Nectaneix) I) i«id T«s are given respectively as IJ and 7 j-eais, making 20 yeais for 
the two kings. Africanus has the same length of lime but diildes it differently, 
gii-ing 18 yearn to Nectanebo and 2 years to Teus. 

It seems then, that Maqrizi, though he lived as late as the fifteenth century, 
had access to some list of kings wliicii has not snnuved ; a list which had Iwen 
tmintelligently copied, as witness the 1>jospoiites of tJie XXth dynasty, transfomied 
into a king called DiusquUtu, but which is olniously the whole of the third book 
of Mun<ttho. 

It is possilde tiiat some of the earlier Arab historians who wrote on Egypt 
may also have recorded Iiistoricai facts which would be worth investigating. 

M. A. MuttRAY. 


THE ORIGIN OF 



?■ 


Tilt literal meaning of the expression is " To grind, or rub, the face," the figiuative 
meaning is ** to greet," tvhen it is often translated as " Had I " for it is the usual 
mode of addressing a god. or a king in ins divine aspect, 

The nUimate origin appears to be the African salutation by the rubbing of 

noses. This is clearly indicated in the Pyramid Texts (T 289) t 

“ He [the godj greets thee " (lit,: he smells thee), the determina 
noses in dose proximity showing the manner of greeting. This suggestion b home 
out by the relief sculpture of Senusert 1 being embraced by PtaJi; the position 
of the two faces indicates very clearly the ceremony which is Ijeing perfonned. 
With this explanation it is possible to understand how the expression " to rub the 
face " comes in the end to mean nothing more than " salutation-” 



THE DERIVATION OF THE NAME THEBES. 

Thh name of the New- Kingdom capital of Egy^it was ivrittcn | q, transliterated 
it’s/, but the name Thebes has long been recognise<I as a Hdkniscd form of the 
Coptic xiiun, probably influenced in the spelling by tlxe name of the Greek 
city of Thebes. The origin of Miuo htis, 1 think, never l>een recognised. 

Obviously it cannot be derived from le’sf, but the sign ^ has two readings, and 1 

think that the second reading d’m not only gives the letters 

required, but gives good sense at tiic same time. The capital would then be 
■' the city of clectnim," the golden city, in oilier words. The feather attached 
to the staff is not an uncommon adjunct to a nome-sign, and appears to mean 
that the city or temple is on the west bank. If tliis reading of the name is 

correct, it will be necessary to rci'isc the transliteration of name, 

who would then be Kham-jime, instead of Kham-wast. 

M. A. Murray. 
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REVIEWS. 


Infrodudhn d des Hieroglyph's. By H. SottaS and E, DRlOTO^^, 

Sva 195 pp* 4 plates. (Geuthner, Paris.) 1922. 

This l>ook is, as its title implies, an introduction only to the study of hiero¬ 
glyphs : it is, tlierefore, concerned only with the actual signs, their origin, their 
usCj and the method of reading and tvriting. All questions of grammar and 
construction are very properly omitted. The book is divid^^ into two parts : 
the first deals \rith the system, the second with the hkinry, of the hietog]yphs+ 
ll is the second part which is the tnnst interesting, for th ’ authors have collected 
together a ma-ss of information, heginniiig mth the theories of the ancient 
Eg>"ptians themselves concerning the origin of their own vvriting : then folUm^ a 
chapter on the theories pTopoun<kd by the Greek autliors, another on the 
opinions of the Christian Fatltcrs^ and finally a chapter on the decipherment. 
There is no otlicr book wliich gives so clearly the history of the knowledge of 
hieroglyphs. Every^ chapter in both the first and second parts ends with a short 
bibliography of the subject, so that the student is thus enabled to pursue the study 
much further, A sign list and some exercises in translating and reading conctude 
a most useful book. 

M. A. Murray* 

Vestigia Neolitiche nel ,\yrd dei Delta. By I£. Breccia. Svo, 6 pp., 5 pl&. 
1933. {Bull. Soc. Archilolopque d'AlexandriAj No, 19.) — This Eg Uic first state¬ 
ment of any early remains in the lower Delta, At Kom el Qanater, 5^ kiloms. 
S.S.^V, of Abu Hommos, 40 klloms, from Alexandria on the line to Cairo, lies the 
lower part of a mound of ruin. In this hai'e been found pieces of flint knives, 
flakes and scrajjers. Compared with the fornns found in the lower part of the 
toift-n of Abydos, they all agree in pointing: to the midiUe of the 1st dynasty. 
The pottery is round ixittonied, and differs from all tiie dated potteiy at Abydos. 

This discover seemwi so important that the site was visited to see if any 
further connections could be reached. It is a much denuded town site, the 
mound dug away to below the present level of the fields. The ground is nearly 
all occupied with houses and huts and Bedawy tents. There is no trace of 
stratification or sherds in the uniform mud soil. Some Greeks, settled for business 
there, in a large iron shed, pointc<l out the place where flints and pottery had 

been found , but there was no indication In the mud soil formed of decomposed 
brick. 

Various other sites in the district were looked over, but all were of Roman 
age. Korn Siheib, much cut away with large red brick walls exposed, and a 
wely on the top, Korn Farsliut, nearly all cut away, 1st and 2nd century a,d. 
Korn Sauwan, straggling Roman mounds, nearly remov^ed, no trace of flints to 
be s«n : some inteUigent men agreed that they did not know why it was so called, 
ns there never had been flints there, when the mound was high. The mounds 
north of Mamd el Oizax station were also searched. Karytin, Korn et Hamman, 
Korn el Gi7,a, ^man el Nashw. Eabet el Karashi, and Korn el Khabiri. Karjun 
and Korn d Hamm^ is a widespread Roman town site, much burnt, where 
bricks are dug for budding and for komra. 
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PERIODICALS. 


^icaddmie des iHScriptious^ Compks Rntdus, Sept.^ct.* (922, 

Lac.^u, 1*.— Kaf^poti du Stndce its AntiquHh, 1921-2. At Dtndcreh all 
the surroundings of the great temple are being clearw!. The smaller temple of 
Isis, which has reliefs on the present outside, proves to have liecn cnclc^d by 
a portico around it. One of the paving blocks is a re-used slab with coloured 
glaze inlaying, here attributed to the Ptolemies (? earlier). The basilica has a 
triple east end, and the lateral apses have each a side passage to a sacristy beyond. 
The five chambers correspond to the na\'e and four aisles. 

At Kamak between the two pylons {Vll, VI11} west of the Sacred Lake, 
a fine granite naos of Senusert I is found. South of these the pylon of Horemhtb 
proves to lx: built of sculptured blocks of Akhenatcn, an<l it is intended to remove 
the pylon and restore the earlier work. In the pylon tit, the east side of the great 
ball, it is found that Amenhetep III used up for foundations the blocks of an 
alabaster chapel of .Amenhetep I, and these will be removed, as the work is very 
good, and was buried before the puritanistn of Akhenatcn, 

.At Saqqarch the w’orks of the Vlth dynasty are being cleared, while all the 
early material for wliich our history' is waiting is left untouched, and will not be 
pemutted to be examined. TTie deep pits of the toml>s are being opened, as the 
sepulchral chambers are found to be inscribed. To the north of the pyramid, 
burials of the Xth-XIIth dynasty are found, with the usual groups of servant 
figures and models of working parties. 

At Aswan the obdiisk in the quarry has been cleared, show'ing the original 
design as 4fi metres long, half as large agpiin as any now knmvn, Tlie granite 
proved so faulty that a reduceil scheme was outlined. 

.At Asyut a great tomb on the lower level was cleared, where six hundred steles 
to Upuat were regularly deposited. Where only painted the design has perished, 
the carved steles are in good state. 

M. Lacau says that the discoveries are almost loo much—tliis Ixjfore Tutankh¬ 
amen I "To find is well enough, but we must publish, and that is a difficult 
duty at the present tunc.” Very true, but it is the first duty of those who find, 
and it will be w'cU when the publication is insisted on as a condition of continuing 
excavation. 

ylcndcmie des Inscriptions^ Com pies Re mitts. Sept.-Dec,, 1923. 

G.tUTHiKR, H .—Un nouveau dkref trifingue Ptolemafque, .At Tdl d bfa.sk1i' 
Utah was a trilingual decree of the 6th year of Ptolemy IV Philopator (217-6 u c,). 
It is a duplicate of a fragment from Memphis, now in Cairo. tJne face bears a 
scene and the hieroglyphic text; the opposite face has the demotic, and probably 
the Ijcginning of the Greek text, which runs along the edges. 
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A much damaged piece of a duplicate of the Rosetta decree has also been 
found, to the north-east of Heliopolis. 

The subject of the Maskhtitali decree is a victoiy of Ptoiemy IV at Rapliia 

Pltoenida^and 

as described by Polybias {V. 84-8e). The new text states that 
fr '’hf itrranging his control of the Syrian province. He 

and thel^Jl 7^'' ordered the erection of a triad of i>tolemy Arsinoe 

atHvblos^'7\J^r?^^^k” ^^ther clearing of the Egyptian temple 

of blocks which he I ^ 1 r ^ another royal tomb, covered \rith six courses 

November. Eisewhere he has an alabaster 

ofThe p" ^"tes within half a century 

<^n.i^rt**7S/hCf7'''' a of Amen, dedicated by 

bemisert 1 . which had been reused as a tasin in the XVlIIth dynasty. 

Ptoceedmgs of the Bn'fish Academy, 1923 . 

Acad^'l^^^ 0/A7irctY/j. By c. J. G.4no, Svo, 6 pp. 1923. (Proc. Brit. 

manvunccrtaintitl closing yc!^ of the Assyrian empire has left 

tlic Britisli ^rtisctim / ° tablet, which has been among the myriads in 

hv enemies the «-C*)-"ith an account of Assyria beset on all sides 

friend The souLem*^ ^ oover befnended any other, and therefore had no 
takrn Tltt 612 n.c. Nineveh 

of Ashnr uballit for it continued with the rule 

plat r^m n c ^ fio-Uy -ped out by the capture of that 

June till Auenst' aiirf .if '^k* Nineveh lasted irotn early 

onSlr IT,*«';'« in ,he time, agreeing nnlh the 

SXt Ut wrri.-^'i-n'"' °T '■"'' •'“ “‘"S Simshar-ishknn has 

new t.,bll;‘XveTnf,“''“ "T P-n^hik « said in the 

Wng dn^M rhdL VT '“-“I*'”'' “‘h ll« Assyrians. In plane of 
Srythian invasion ■ mo^ ”''l T’o- '*’ey were fellow-sufferers from the 

•Asia. Bearing on’the Sct^-aTone^lf "Vl'' k"f‘ >«rlc ptesstire from 

across Palestine and Svria to tion there are tlie two great raids 0 / Nekau 

dimenities in understanding th^Tythi^ f ^ 

credited with this lasting fron^e'M to ^ 7 

of .Wa, the 29 years dicing which pimtek ^177 governance 

through this period there seems no ^ ^ 

annals. Psamtek was sending troons to J™**’ 

to the Euphrates in 609 and in 60r \Vh^iv"^i ^ ® ^ passing up 

607 to 588. Yet none of Thll 

presence, of Scythians in Palestine Th compatible mth any power, or 

nins in Palcstme, There ,s much awaiting etcplanaU™ in this 
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Zeitschrift fur Aegyptische Sprache, VoL I.VIII, Pt. II, 1923, 

Sethr, K. — £>1^: Spriiah^ fur iss Kennen der Sidtn drr htiligen Oris (con¬ 
tinued).—TULs portion of tlic artido dcsJs noth Chapter 113 of the Book of the 
Dead. T he sanctuary to which the speaker demands entry is the nhn, which was, 
according to Sethe, a building in Hieraconpolis. The statement on which the 
5 {>cakcr bases his claim is made up of two portions which had no connection 
originally ; (I) a myth concerning the hands of Horus, which were throwm into 
the water in consequence of a magical curse of Isis. They were rescued by the 
crocodile god Sebek, at Ra’s command, and were preserved as relics at Rieracon- 
lH>lis. (2) A short account of the allocation of two of the children of Horns to 
Hieraconpolis, at the request of Horus. so that he may guard them there. Tlierc 
is a corresponding passage in Chapter 112, in which, however, the reason for the 
allocation of the four children between Biito and Hieracon^Kilis is different. The 
two portions are conricctcd by the identification of the two children with the 
rebellious spirits embodied in the hands of Honis ; the further identification of 
Duamutef and Qebhsennuf and their father Horus with the " souls of Hieracem- 
polis " brings this chapter into line with the other chapters of the group (A.£., 
1923, I). 

The .story of the loss of the hands of Horus may have some l>caring on the 
mutilation mentioned by Plutarch (/s. et Os, 20), in a passage which 

follow's the quarrel between mother and son {Ibid. 19). There may also be a 
connection between the name of the town which amse in consequence of the 
" fisliing up” of the hands {^fr.tmxv or Ty.rjHic} and that of the Delta town 

tM ^ on the Pianklii stela. The name also suggests the Lower 

Egv'ptian nome capital iT<riTpij;*« (in Egyptian " the [land] of the fish " ?), 
where the mythological basis of the great least was a conflict between the god 
and his mother. 

The final sentence reads, ” not to Iw said on eating pig," and thus connects 
Chapter 113 with Chapter 112, in which the taboo on this animal is e.vplaineti. 


Kees, Hekmasx.—'".' 1 Haiti fltrf roii S(pa‘' tuid rfer 18 obcrsgyptisthe 
Ciatt .—The reading of the name of the eighteenth Upper Egyptian nome as 
" Sepa ■’ rests on the view tliat AniibLs bore the title ” lord of Sepa " in his capacity 
of chief gfxl oJ this nome. There is every rea-son for considering this reading to 
be incorrect, 'flic early gwl of thi-s nome was a falcon god, whilst the later partial 
supremacy of vSniihis was due to the sjjread of the Osiris cult. The word in the 
epithet is always written phonetically in the early examples, and ha.s certainly 
the sound value Apx, whereas the nome sign is alwaj's written ideographically by 
a bird sign, which is not the p\ bird. It is certain that the form of the name does 


not correspond to the regular writing of tlic word p p ” to cause to fly/’ 
Irom the O.K. to the S’.K, In the oldest example a fragment of a nome li-st 
dated to the IV’th dynasty, the ordinary god sign is used for the nome sign. 
The Same sign stands for tlie god in the Pyramid Text ritual concerned with purifi¬ 
cation formuls, in which four gods are needed, but in later versions the 
sign is used. A somewhat later (unpublished) nome list from the sun temple of 

K. User-Ra shows a variant ’ the god on his sacred " boat,” a form in 
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which tlie falcon god was \\idely worshipped on the East banh of the Nile. The 
so-called boat is proijably an archaic standard iorm. Probably many local names 
were concealed in this ideogram ; probably one of these was tnlj of Antaeopolis. 

TJic sign with outspread wings drst appears in the nome list of Sety at 


Abydos. 

Tlic epithet " lord of Sepa " is the one W'hich is least often used in Old 
Kingdom prayers to Aiiubis for a good burial, and it takes the least important place 
in association with other epithets. The absence of the place determinative O 
in early examples and the constant presence of the sign indicate that the 

word contains the same root as docs Sp:.t “ nome," If this be so, then the 

title wottkl have a general meaning whicli would make it appropriate for wider 
use than in a local cult, like the epithet " on his lull." The occasional use of the 
,dgn in the Middle Kingdom was ob%'iously influenced by similarity of 
sound with the name of the god A^:,|\i'hose nmtte ^ occurs 

m the Pyramid Texts in charms against snakes and other venomous animalii' 
It is clear from sev'eml texts that this god was w'orshipihxl at Heliopolis, and thus 
became associated with the Ka circle, and consequently l>cc<une fused witli the 
gods of the dead of the (isirts faith. We may assume thus that tlic Osiris cult 
was responsible for bringing into close association W'ith Anubis. There w'a,s 
no linguistic difficulty in the way, as the names were pronounced alike. 


RuseII, A , — Die EHtn'ickdiiiig dcr Cirah^tUinforttten im AUen Reich . — This 
paper is an attempt to bring the various forms of Old Kingdom gravestones into 
chronological order. Tiie peculiarities nf dated steles are arranged in tabular form 
for u.se in plating stele: of unknown date, A list of religious formulae and of titles 
of Anubis and Osiris, based on order of frequency, is also given for use in doubtful 
cases. 

The usual form ol false door in the l>est period of the Old Kingdom is a com¬ 
bination of the slab 5»earing a representation of the dccea.sed before an offering 
table, and of the recess dcxir, iJotli components had a separate development 
before their combination. Some of the distinctive features of the false door may 
be noted here. 

Originally the false door aofl slab were not shut off from the outer wall; 
then came a connection by means of the upper lintel, W'hilst the next step was the 
inclu.sion of the outer wail in the framework of the false door in the time of 
Mycerinos. W ith the end of the ^ th dynasty appears the form with three iambs. 
In the \ Ith djiTiasty the corniced door is distinctive. In the early part of the 
\"tli dynasty the extension of the jamb inscriptions at the expense of the size of the 
figures is a valuable means of dating, About the middle of the Vth dynasty it 
was custoin^' for the inscriptions and figures of corresponding jambs to be 
identical. Throughout the IVth and almost always at the beginning of the 
Vth d>Tiasty the jambs bore only name and titles : then offering texts appeared, 
and were the rule up to the middle of the VTtb dynasty. 11 was customary in the 
V Ith dynasty, particidarly m the case of corniced steles, for each line in the jamb 
mscnpiion to end with name and figure, or with name only. 

L'p to the middle of the ] Vth dynasty the lintel had only one line of inscrip¬ 
tion. the length of which might need accommodation to the available space by a 
zigzag arrangement of the text. l.ater, and increasingly throughout the \’th and 
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Vlth dynasties, scveta] lines occur. At the beginning of the IVth dynas^ tlie 
contents of the lintel are names and titles : with Khiifu and Khafra begin oiTcnng 
texts on one lintel, at least, and with the Vth dynasty these occur mi b)lli. 

It is difficult to distinguish between corniced doors of the late \th and ol 
the first half of the Vlth dynasties, but from the middle of the Vlth dynasty 
deterioration in style was very' rapid, so that defective execution and small size 
make differentiation easy. In the Intermediate period, the false doors are no 
longer part of the wall, but have become independent gravestones, and arc pre¬ 
cursors of the Middle Kingdom steles. The most important peculiarities of the 
late Vlth dynasty are two innovations which are almost constant: the presence 
of two eyes on the central recess, inner jamb or lower lintel, and of the representa¬ 
tion of two bolts on the recess. 


KbstitR, .Aucust, — Z wr Saef^hvl dcr all€n Aegypler *—The author contends 
that the ancient Egyjitian must have been a highly able seaman, The dangers 
and difficulties of the Red Sea prove that the voyage to Punt was an amazing feat. 
Using every advantage of wind and current, a voysige to the south coast of Arabia 
or Somaliland from Thebes and back must have taken a year, whilst ships which 
rounded Cape Guardafiit needed a year more. There ts no greater proof of the 
antiiiiiity of Egy-ptian seafaring, and of the high stage of its development in 
ancient times, than the fact that e.vpeditions to Punt were a regular institution 
in the Old Kingdom. The first seafaring sliips that are known to us from the temple 
of Salmra show a long experience of the requirements of the sea. That the over¬ 
seas trade noth the Mediterranean lay partly in Egyptian hands is shois-n by the 
requisition by Thothmes ill of a merchant fleet for the transport of liis army to 
Syria. 

Rakkk, Hermann —AVtiscAny/fjc/jes. This is a continuation of the article 
on cuneiform renderings of Egyptian names in Zeiischri/t. LVl (Ancient Egyet. 
1923. 111). 

(4) Minp(t(ftaria — (O ^^ 

(5) PmAndwa or PariAndn'a — ^ 

( 6 ) Rianulsja 

(7) On^ifa^ 1^- 

( 8 ) ^iiiaAapiap^^ 

(9) ir [ui’imia] ria-ttaAia = * O "j p . 

(4) The name of Rameses I occurs as MinpaAiritaria in two publications of 
texts. One of these publications was based on a photograph, and it seem.s probable 
that the extra r in the name is due to a misreading of a sign, wliereas the correct 
reading would give the required form hfinpdAtsriii. 

(5) Text I, 19, mentions an " Elder” named PiriAitma. In letter 118 the 
^’a^iant Pmihmwa is borne by the envoy of an Egyptian prince to the Hittite 

king. The meaning of the name appears to be ” he who 

understands sedng.” 
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(6) Is an cxiUTiple of the substittition of a diminutive form of a name (r/, 

^ Men-Kheper-Ka in the previous article). In a letter to a queen 

of the Hittites, Queen Naptera refers to her husband Rameses 11 as Riat/iafja, 
The name occurs many times in official use as RiamaleJa, It is true that tlie 

Egyptian equivalent O j|| p (j|j = has not been found, though there is nn 

instance of an even more abbreviated form, A workman sentenced by a vizier 

'* compUins of the \-iwer *' ^ | p (j(| ^ ■■ to Mesy124, 2, 17 f.). This 

name must, therefore, be a pet name or Rameses It, as appeal against a vizier 
coiUd be made only to the king. 

(7) Shows the disappearance in the time of the ,XIXth dynasty of the w in 
the sign | = tarn, at any rate in the name of the town. 

(8) In a letter to King IJattu^il, ,^tiiaJtapSap, a (son) of the King of Egypt, 

a resses the Hittitc king as my father/* and congratulates him on the conclusion 

of tfie treaty of alliance. The letter can thus be dated exactly to the tw'enty-first 

year of the reign of Rameses 11. and must have Ijeen written by one of this king's 

sons. The contents indicate the Crown Prince as the autlicir. The cuneiform 

rendering must represent the Egyptian name .^tUirJipl/, "Seth is on his sword,*' 

which seems to have been a variant of the name Amen.her.khepeslief, "Amen 

IS on his sword, of the “ eldest " [= eldest surv-iving] son of Rameses II. Sethe 

cannot explain the change in name, but suggests that if both forms were in use 

* name containing Seth may have been used in compli¬ 

ment to the Hittitcs, 

(9) If TiK name " RamesM II is 

victorious is not known as yet amongst Itgy'ptian names, thoiigli similarly. 

'• causes It, ettisf; 

"Amontotep III is saclorious"; ? Jl Hj'iS. " Rameses is 


victorious," 


qS tfl’ 


HEix^iciJ.-.F/.o^Ai/W u»d Rmdbild in der ae^pUschen Knnst. 

innr ^^vpiischer Knnst (2nd Edition. 1922). It deals with the 

close relations^n nf sculpture in the round, and demonstrates the 

Lange's law of 

di[«lt"substitutes a law of » straightness of 
from this law- Greece, sculpture in the round freed itself 

s^n^at^e "^ r pei^pcctive ousted *'repre- 

, . * drawing of an object not as it is actually soen but 

or characteristic aspects). This change is not achieved by all peoples at a certain 

ml of the fifth cen „o' D,c. In ether words, the change in the histonr of s^lphtre 
and *awmg « not the result of a law of dcvelopmenf, bat of a definite Serftal 
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Miszkllex. 

Sethe, K .—Zu AiZ,, 57, 88. Setlie contributes some supplement arj.' retruitks 
to SpiegdbeiTg's article on the stmtegus Pamenches in Zeitschri^, LVII (Anciekt 
E r.vPT, I£>23,1). The name Hierax suppliis the due to the correct understanding 
of tlie name ^ or ^ ^ >vhich should be read Kop«f 

” raven," not Georgies. Unfortunately the Eg^-ptian equivalent of this common 
Greek name, Korax, is not knovii : from the Coptic it must have been Paliok, a 
name which occurs in Graeco- Roman times. 

Spiegelbekc, W. — Ztt dem Penefio/irf. The author distinguishes 1 >g tween 
I "fire slick," and rfj, "fire stick apparatus," He considers tliat 

the use of J for tudh' " word,” " to speak," is due to sound transference. 

Spiecelberg, W, —jl ais Z)rffrnji‘ffafj'ti. p occurs in l*\Tamid 1215 c. as 
the determinative of a materia] in the word which is elsewhere deter¬ 

mined by ' I . The passage in question is to be translated " she brings her 
material." 

S PI E GELBERO, W,— Di^r A fch itekt B» r-m ni’J. A stela non* at Grenoble lictonged 
to the architect Bttr-7nrw.t. The same name and titles occur on other objects, all 
undated, A Kamak statue of the architect shows the head of Princess Meryt- 
amen peering out from his lap, and thus supplies the date, as the princeas was a 
daughter of Thotmes III. \V'Lth this dating agrees the representation on the upper 
semicircle of the stele of a side view of the sun disc with the eye of Homs —a 
representation which is i>articularly common in, though not (according to Spiegel- 
1 »rg) absolutely characteristic of, this reign. 

Spiegelberg, \\\— Der hAiopolitaniscffe Jfohepriesler Cftut. Ebers PapiTUS 
63 names " the greatest of the seers," Nny.y, as the discoverer of am ej^e-paint. 
The grave of this man has been found recently at Miitarije. along with graves of 
other Heliopolitan high priests of the Old Kingdom. For the name f/ity.y of 
the Ebers Papyms is certainly identical with the name //uy which was the 
'* beautiful name " of the Heliopolitan high priest Hwm Hr, 

Spiegelberg, \V . — Die Datieru^g det TurUier TcienbiKhes. The Turin Book 
of the Dead, published b}' Lepsius, has long been ascribed to Salte times. Spieget- 
berg considers that it is Ptolemaic, on the evidence of o lor / r in the name of 
the owner's mother, and of a gloss in demotic which is undoubtedly Ptolemaic. 

Spiegelberg, W,— Eine Giocke mit demclisclicr tnschri/L A bronze or copper 
bell found at El Hibc, 6 cm. in height, and about ItW grs, in weight, bears a 
demotic inscription w'hich reads, " Sebek lord of Tny give life to IH-Hr" The 
inscription belongs to the first centur^'^ a.d. The belief that bells can ward otf 
evil is well known. The inscription is worded exactly like those on bronze 
statuettes of gods and sacred animals, so that bells also seem to have been charms, 

Spiegelberg, W, — nfs Bezeichnttng der Kite. Spiegelberg quotes a 

passage from florapollu in w-hich occurs this writing for Kd.t, the Kite w^ght 
which was equh'ulont to a 2 -drachma coin. 
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St^tEGRLBERc;, W, — “Ko/iotliTis'. In this name \s to be recognised the 
Eg5T)tian name Gm = v-H^py, “ Apia has been found." which occurs frequently 
in Salle times. The correct hieroglyphic wiling is comparatively rare. The 
same construction seems to be found in wtiich Spiegelberg interprets 

as G?it = IP //r, ** they have found Horua," 

SPIEGELBERO, \\\^Dtr Goti Kolatilhis (K/urf). One of the demotic inscrip¬ 
tions of Ptolemais (el-Menschlje) mentions a god Kl»d-p'.-isrd, The personal 
name Kci(X)Xai'5^ most represent this god. 

Sfiecelbehg, W.—Der Golt XtffTrwr;^*?. A Greek ostracon in the 
i^trasburg Museum bears the theophorous name [IeTf;ff<r!rcfl'»rwj'tx<v* The 
Egyptian prototype is the New Kingdom //ruTC-^i-V-sAf'-m-H'ir,#, " Khonsu, 
who is mighty in 'rhebes." Only is missing, and this ending is occasion¬ 

ally omitted elsewhere. 

SpjegelberGj W .’—Die DsuUmg von bei Horapoilo 1 38. HorapoHo 
translates the Egyptian ivord viiS) correctly as "teaching" (ffutSfi'a), and 
gives a second meaning, " abundant food " Spiegel berg traces 

the latter rendering to *j. 

SpiECELBEiiG. W . — Der stiiL constr. ivu- vor /dgenden Fragesatze, Several 
examples are given of the use of this form of the verb (riou, " to find," meaning 
" to know," followed by an interrogative sentence, 

SriEGELBEHG, W, —BHi " einu'kkdn" This word occurs in Pyramids 11976, 
meaning " to uTap," " to swathe," " to clothe," The passage may be translated : 

" (This) N. found the gods wrapiKd in their clothes." The 

word is preserved in Coptic in «'.h>u .^u (S) «*.\c>u,\uu, baijuasiu (B) '* to 
swathe," where (vaou-, vaou- represents the old root Kmn. 

Spiegelbekg, W, — Der Ansdruck uhc>t Hjuirr. In Coptic, the exp region 
Hnirr ilptxiv " month of days " may replace ti.at>T " month." The same 
expression, %bd n firw, is found in New Egyptian. The genitive « ifrw 
follows the noun in other Coptic expressions, t.g., in " ten years," " yesterday " 
and " to-day." 

Spiegelberg, W . — Eifte merkwiifdige Fdlschung. This obviously faked 
votive tablet was evidently copied from a real one, The dedicator is the iitti'H 
Pi-Id, of vrhom there are several records, though the original of this particular 
fake is not known as yet. 


L. B. Euts. 
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ANCIENT EGYPT. 


OR [GIN OF THE GREAT HVPOSTYLE HALL AT KARNAK. 

There seems to be d gcHid deal of uncertainty in the text and guide books as 
to the name of the founder of the Great Hypostyle Hall at Kamak. One authority 
says that Ramesses [ set up one column, Seti I, 79, and Ratnesscs II. 54 ; another 
says that it was founded by Haremhab and so far finished in the time of Ramesses I 
that he v/as able to put his name on one column a third merely states that Seti I 
used the pylon (” No. Ill ") of Amenopbis 111 as the back to his Kail of Columns. 

Thougli future excavation and possibly fresh documentary matter may 
settle the attribution once and for all, we have already two pieces of evidence 
which, to my mind, throw a great deal of light on it. Up to the present, I ha\’e 
not seen them brought forward together. 

In the inscription of Amenophis HI on the cast face of Pylon 111 at Karnak, 
shewTi in Fig. 1, he tells how magnificently he decorated it. The inscription is 
very imperfect as the pylon is in ruins, only the ends of each of its 71 columns of 
inscri]}tion lieing left. After a long speech of praise to Amen*Re‘, followed by an 
account in general terms of his gifts to the god, die king describes the decoration of 
the pylon. Columns 53-57 are as follows (Breasted, Aticieni Kteords, //, p. 368). 

(53) - -— -great doorway of electrum. 

(54) -of the land that sees it, every land [ — -—]. 

(55) - -as leader of them in 

(56) - -— —of new cedar of the royal domain. 

(57) -- august - of electrum, obelisks 

(58) . . 

Fig. 2, at A, sheivs the lines containing the word for obelisks. , //i». 
The determinative and dual sign were at the beginning of the next line.^i^ there¬ 
fore missing, but the word is quite certain. There is no reason to believe that these 

‘ I have vainly hunted for hours for the cartouche, or other name, of Ramesses I. anntd 
with the namiis of ah the RamcssiiSes arranged in tabular form, In tlic supertmposnl car¬ 
touches, I am convinced tijat it does not occur. M. .Munit-r. of the Cairo Museum libmiy, 
h.ns kindly enquired into tliLs matter for me. and fink that tlte original statement comes from 
Marietta Pruslia. in his Kartia/i. UxU, p. 2J, where he remarks, " Ramses Icr a commeRCS la. 
decoraliun du pyloiie, dont il arait dijii con^u le pkn. Hien plus, Ic travail de la S aile 
tlypoaiyle f-iait commence ct one colonne au mains ^tait debcmt quand Ramsis ler morut." 
It is possible we have licre a slavish copying by subsetnwnt writerri without verification. 
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obelisks were the miniature ones which were placed on the barge of Amun, since 
they would necessarily follow a description of such a barge Breasted, Ancient 
Records, p, 359). Prof. J, H, Breasted, in his translation of the inscription of 
Pylon III, appends the following footnote on the subject of the destination of the.se 
obelisks, rvhich no longer stand before the pylon ;— " These olx'lisks prob-ably 
stood in front of this pylon (111) ; they must have been remov'ed to build the great 
hj-postyle ; the only obelisks of Anienhotcp III now known at Kamak arc in the 
northern temple, but only fragments have survived (Lepsius, DmktnaUr, Text III, 
2). Perhaps they stood on the two bases referred to in Baedeker’s Egypt, 1902, 
253.” (Fig. 3.) 

The second piece of evidence is in the colonnade of Luxor Temple wlicre 
Tut’ankhamun, in the celebrated reliefs of the procession (probably representing 
the rejoicings at the return to the old worship of Amin after the 25 years’ heresy), 


I. -tvsuHirnaK Cf AMESiittKP Ilf, Ea-ft Face Pvi.oh III, l.iixon. 

gives two Views of the main pylon at Kamak, which at that time was Pylon 11 f, with 
great detail as regards the gateway and the eight dagstaves ivith their clamiB ; 
but no o^ljsksare shewn. A photograph of this part of the relief kshewn in Fig. 4, 
frontispiece, 

During the heresy, there was certainly no work done in llm temple i>f Amiin, 
yet the obchslcs once there—if we arc to believe the pylon inscription quote<l—fmw 
di^ppearetl. There ts no reason to belief that they were thrown down by 
Akhcnatcn, as the others were left standing and were not tampered with except 
m removing the name of Amun, 

I think^ that it k ^nerally admitted that the sculptures on the walk 
of the Great Colonnade m Luxor Temple are the work of Tut’ankliamun 










0f ik£ Creiti Hali ai Kariwk^ 


6 ; 


and not of l.Iaremhalj, but Fig, 5 which was taken at the moment the sim 
touchetl the cartouches of the king, and which sho^^s^ Maremhab's names. 


““'C^ TufankK. 

iin’s ^(| Oi. ^ 11 ^ m leaves no doubt on this 


amun 


attribution. The two q’s and tlie 11 ^ 
cartouche arc stilJ clearly visible. 


at the bottom of the left-hand 



iNscnnriaM, PAa-r or Fts. i. 
j.—B ase of Obeusi;, KAViiAK. 

The only reasonable conclasion we can come to is that Amenophis HI took 
clown his own obelisks from before Pylon HI at Kamak. We will defer for a 
little the discussion on the destination of these obelisks, confining ourselves to the 
possible reason for the king's action. The only reason which, to my mind, would 
lead the king to remove a pair of obelisks from the premier position in Upper 
Eg^’pt ivould be that he had a further building in his mind in front of the pylon. 

E a 
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Origi/t of the Gfcat Iiyi>istylf Hall at Karmk. 

This could be no other than tlie (ireat Hypostyle Hall, or at least its two axial 
lines of columns, a piece of work far more in keeping with this king's character, 
than that of flaiemhab, since the latter's building activities were small. We do 
not knovr that he even built a mortuary teunple, anti all that he seems to have 
done at Karnak is to have converted a solar temple of Akhenaten into his southern 
pylon, and to have restored the southern gatetvay* Backed by the eviilence 
already brought forward, the attribution becomes almost a certainty when we 
remember that the Great Colonnade at Luxor Temple was at least begun by 
Amenophis III, Again, I believe that this is a generally accepted fact, since there 
is nothing knowir about Tut'nnkhamun which would lead us to suppose tliat he 
would undertake and complete such a gigantic piece of work. 

Assuming, then, that Amenophis III, at his death, liad made consitierable 
progress in w'hat is now the Great Colonnade at Luxor, and had at least laid tlie 
fotuidation-s of his new building in front of Pylcm TIT at Karnak, it might Iw W'cll 
to speculate w’hether the new buildings in fwt/j UmpUH were intended for colonnades 
like that at Liuccr or hypostyle halls as at Kamak. hZxcavation in tlie floor of them 
may throw some light on this j^oint, especially outside the screen-walls of Ln.xor 
Colonnade. It has been supposed by some that the original idea of Amenophis ill 
at Luxor was for a hypostyle hall similar to that of Karnak, and tliat Tut'ankhamun 
rather than complete such a gigantic piece of w'ork, finished it quickly by putting 
screen walls on either side of the central lines of columns wTiidi lie had completed. 
It seems more likely to me that the inverse is the case, and that the original idea 
in both temples was for a simple colonnade with screen walls and that Seti I at 
Kamak transformed an either complete, or partially complete, replica oi tJic Luxor 
Colonnade into the Great Hypostyle Hall as wc now* see it. In Kamak, where 
each successive king built additiun-s irrespective of whetlier they were suitable or 
not, any fomi of luiilding might be expected, but at Luxor the case seetns to T>e 
different. Here iJic temple up to the time of the heresy was of one date, being 
entirely built by Amenophis III, though possibly on itic foundations or plan of an 
earlier temple. I doubt very much whether King Amenophis 111 would ha’ve 
added a broad, dark, impressive hall in front of the open forecourt of his own 
temple ; a colonnade merely connecting two gatew*ays, however, is not so unlikely. 
It is, however, ratlier unwise to reason on the tastes of a people who painted in 
gaudy colours statues and the most exquisite sculptures, and even gold-plated tho 
rough dagstaves which stood in front of the pylons. A further indication that 
colonnades was intended is gained by considering the method by which a series 
of columns were erected, it is generally believed that the corresponding drums 
of all tiie Columns required W'ere laid simultaneously and that earth was filled 
round them, with a ramp leading up to the new level, and a further series of ilrunis 
added to each, continuing the process of filling until the roof-level wa,s reached. 
Had Tutankhamiln found a hypostyle hall in process of construction at Luxor, 
all the columns would have been at the same level, and it would have been a wry 
big undertaking indeed to transform it into a w'alled colonnade. To complete a 
simple colonnade would be a piece of work more likely to liave been done by tiim, 
especially if Amenophis ill left it nearly finished. Although l.laremliab and 
Ramesscs 1 are, to my knowliadgc, not mentionerl in connection with the building 
of the Hall at Kamak, 1 think it is fairly sure that they did cany* on the 

work, since llaremhab at any rate—a feni'cnl devotee of Amiln—'Would not have 
left an unfinished building at the main gate of Kamak, white he built a pylon and 
restored the great southern gateway. It seems likely that, at the death of 
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Ramesacs I, the colotinade was practically cotnplctc, I admit that my belief, 
titat cidtitmadcs and not Iij'postylc halls were intended, is based on ratlier slender 
foundations, and that it may be disproved by those who liavc more leisure and 
opportunity than I to give the problem a detailed study. 

Returning to the destination of Anienophis Ill's olselisks at Kamak : we can 
at once rule out the possibility that they were transferred to the temple of Ameno- 
phis HI dedicated to the god Monthii, which lies in a sepiiratc enclosure to the 


J.-II8AP OV TCTOJfKKAMeN, CftiTOUCllES USURPRO HY IIOREMItKW. 

north of the main temple there. The bases of these obelUks, one of which is 
given in Fig. 3, shew that the obelisks themselves were not more than some 55 feet 
high—that is, smaller than the pair of Tuthmosis'l bclthid Amenophis Ill’s pylon. 
Not only would they have been too small for such a large p 5 ’lon, but the tendency 
of successive kings seems to have Iwen to erect obelisks larger than their precedessors 
unless there was a good reason to the contrary. It is very unlikely that a king 

B 3 
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like AnicnopliLs III would have put smaller obelisks than those of TulUm^is I and 
III at the main entrance to Kamak temple. If he had taken them down anti left 
them lying before the pylon now known as Pylon 11, Seti I would certainly have 
erected them, and even if Seti I l^ad died before they could be erected, Ramesses 11 
would have usurped them and left them there with his colossi; it is very unlikely 
that Ramesses II would have removed them from here to his addition to Amenophis 
Ill’s temple at Luxor. There are, of course, such possibilities as the destruction 
of these obelisks, or their removal to other towns, but there are two contemporay 
records which, at least, offer material for consideration. The black granite stele 
now knouTi as the *' Israel Stek,”—which was removed from the temple of 
Amenophis III behind tlie colossi by Memeptah, describes the decoration of both 
Pylons of the Colossi I'cmple and of Pylon III at Kamak, but no oljclisks are 
mentioned in connection with cither. The only indication as to its date is that 
it is after Amenophis Ill's first victorious campaign into tlio land of Kush, which 
occurred in the fifth year of his 36-year reign. Another stele of sandstone, of 
gigantic sixe, now lying broken behind the Colossi, describes the mortuary temple 
of Amenophis II f which once stood there. In this, unlike the Israel Stele, it is 
distinctly statcfl that the pylon of this temple on the west bank was Itimished with 
obelisks. It appears that this stone is later than the Israel stele since in the latter 
the colossi arc not mentioned^ (Breasted, Andmt Records, II, p. 356). whereas 
in the sandstone stele they are very much praised, and are descriljcd as “ statues of 
a mountain of gritstone. When they are seen in their places, there is great 
rejoici ng because of their size, *' (B. A R. . 11, pp, 369-370.) 

A conclusion that meets all tlie observed facts is that Amenophis III, after 
having begun on the foundations of the new building in front of Pylon 111 at Kamak, 
took his obelisks over to his mortuary temple on the west bank, having possibly 
ordered a new pair to Ik cut for the new main pylon or gateway, which was cither 
finished or converted by Huremhab, Ramesses I and Seti I, and is now Pylon IL 
The sequents of events in the tliree temples may have been somewhat as follows, 
though I give my proposal with a good deal of diffidence ;— ‘ 

(1) Amenophis III completes his mortuary temple and the third Karnak 

pylon not long alter the fifth year ol his reign, 

(2) The stele, now' known as the Israel stele, is set up in the mortuary 

temple before the colossi on the west bank or the obelisks of Pvlon fit 

had been erecti,*d. 

(3) The obelisks of Pylon lU are set up. 

(4) The inscription of Pylon III is cut. 

(5) An interval of some 20 years elapses, during which period the Luxor 

temple is built and the Colossi erected, 

(6) The colonnade of Luxor Tempk is l^egun. 

(7) The obelisks from Pylon III are taken down and sent over to the 

mortuarv- temple behind the Colossi. 

(8) The great SandstO'ne stele is set up in (he above temple. 

(9) The foundations, at least, of a colonnade in front of Pylon III are laid. 

(10) Amenophis III dies, the Luxor Colonnade being nearly finislied, 

' To mi It 13 jncrsltWe thit such (nanumjats could bs Lncluded in the description " It is 
noTUDmus m ro>al status* of Elephantine granite and of gritstone, established as ever- 
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(11) 25 yeaiii’ heresy, during which no works arc done for the temples of 

Amun, 

(12) Tut'ankhamiin finds the Luxor Colonnade almost complete and 

in-SCribes it with the procession scenes, 

(13) l.larcmhab usurps Tut^ankhamiin’s cartouches in the above reliefs* 

(14) ’Haremhab and Ramesses I carry on the colonnade begiin in front of 

Pylon III; it is not clear how far they finished it. 

(15) Seti I and Ramesscs II convert the finished or unfinished colonnade of 

Amenophis IH into the Great Hypostyle Hall. 

As to the final destination of the two obelisks which had Ijcen rcnmvcd to the 
west bank, they may now licj, in fragments, below the fields behind the Colossi, 
and future excavation may reveal them. Another possibility is that Ramcsscs II 
may ha\’e removed them back to the east bank and placed them in front of the 
Pylon which he added to the Lu.sor temple, having re-cut the faces and omitted 
to mention whose they originally were. Since Kamesses IPs son. Memeptah, 
used the blocks from the Colossi Temple to build his own mortuary temple it is 
not iinlikclv‘ that the temple of Anicnophis III had already fallen into ruins during 
the later years of Harnesses IPs long reign. The differences in height (7 feet) 
between the pair that once stood at Luxor may be due to the vicissitudes of 
handling the olwlisks. Beknekhonsu, who was responsible for the work of Ramcsscs 
1 [ at Luxor, says on his statue that he erected the obelisks for Ramesscs If, but 
he does not mention anji:hing about their quarrying or transix>rt. All this, howewr, 
is pure supposition, 

R. Kkgelbach. 

[Laier The temple at Solcb was built by Amenophis III with a colon¬ 

nade, and 1 believe the flanking walls are bonded into the pylon. This is another 
reason for considering that colonnades, and not hj’postylc halls, W'ere intended 
at l.iixor and Kamxak. It has been deduced that a hypostyle hall was intendetl 
at Luxor from the fact that half-drums of columns were found in the walls of 
Tufankhamun. Tlie fact that these are more or less .shaped has Iieen taken as 
proof that they had once Ixren erected. To me tliLs does not seem likely, as there 
are not sufficient of them to have constructed more than a. column or so. 

As to the flanking walls at Luxor it seems possible that the solid portion is 
the work of Amenophis, and the hollow part above that of Tut ankhainun. It 
must have l>een left (if this Ls so) at a height of about three metres. I surest 
that the drums Tut'ankhamun built into the walb were surplus sent from the 
ejuarries to allow for brcakage.s. 

1 If ilic cartouche of RamesM [ really ewr existed on one of tlie columns other than 
the central double Uiw, it follows that it was he who changed the scheme of a oolonnaOc into 
a ht'postyle hall, and not Seti L 
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WHO WERE THE AMORTTES ? 


It has been taken for granted that the Amurri of the A^^yrian inscriptionSp the 
Amorites of the Old Testament, represented the \Vestcrn SemiteSp and that the 
Kingdom of the Amorites occupied tlie territory between the Etiphrates and the 
Jordan. Tlie as^^mnptlonp hovveverp is incorrect. The facts as we now know 
them, whether geographical, historical* philological or ethnological, point in 
^ different direction. 

Geographical ,—In the siiri'cy of the high-roads of the empire made for Sargon 
of Akkad {Kdtsehrijitexie aas Assur vcrsdiiedeiten fahttlfs, 1920, Xo. 92, 29: 
Ascikst Eovpt, 1924, Part 1) we read : *' From the Gate of Talbis to the Plain 
is the land of Gir^-[Gir-ki] whose frontiers are Bit-Sin and Siimcr,’* liit-Sin, 
" the Temple of the Moon-god," is Harran, as in the line following, and Gtn-GiK-Ki 
is stated to be a synonym of " the Amorite land " II, 50. 59.) " Tlic 

Plain ” is the Padan-Aiamol the Old Testament. In the copy of the test found 
at Assur the first syllable of the name of Talbis seems to fiat's l)cen written sitr 
(-W) instead of tal (-Tf^TJi but the copy was a school ejcerclse and is full of errors. 
Talbis is the modem Tallws, an island of the EuphTates a fe^r miles south of 
Attah. In the time of Sargon, consequently, the Amorites would have occupied 
the countrj' later known as Alitanni. 

In Sumerian the name is Mur-ru and not Amumi. Simti-silkhak the father 
of Rim-Sin is entitled atida Alitrra *' father of the Amorite-land " in some of his 
son's inscriptions and adda Yamutbal *' father of Yamutbal ** in others. Yamutbal 
was on the eastern side of the Tigris opposite Southern Babylonia; hence it follows 
that either Amorites had settled in the Elamite district of Yamutbal or that the two 
titles belong to different periods of Simti-silkhak's life. Unfortunately we do 
not know what the title adda '* Father " signifies. That Amorites should have 
settled on the further ade of the Tigris is very probable, since they were in Baby¬ 
lonia in historical times, enjoying equal rights and privileges "with the native 
Babylonians as the contract tablets show, whUe the U^kl-Blundoll tablet published 

by Prof. Langdon indicates tliat they were in Ikibvlonia also in prehistoric times 
{$€€ 


The relation between the Amurru and the country called -'iulMutu by the 
Babylonians is difficult to determine. In n .. 4 . 7 ., V. 16, 19, 20, :^abartum is 
associat^ with " Emutbal " on the one side and Elamtum on the otlier. But 

o rf ^ Elamtum are proper names; they merely denote 

Highlands ^d are given as equivalents of sadu “ mountain," ^ubartu, in 
fact, denoted the “ Highland " plateau to the north of the Babylonian plain 
sloping northwards to the Khubur. the river of death, in the .Armenian mountains 
(see Proc. S B,A., Dec., 1915). The " land of the Khubur," accordiuglv. was a 
synonym of Sulxirtu (Brunnou* 2081). 

Subartu was thus a vague term denoting the uplands north of Ihabvlonia and 
consequently could be expressed by the same ideographs (5u-utR. Sa-oir) xs 


* Not GIM. 
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Ebintu. But whereas Elamtu was preferably restrltted to the mountainous 
country cast of the Tigris, iiubartu was preferably used of the Mesopotamian 
regions west of it. Hence, like Amumi, it could represent the eastern portion of 
Mitanni, and so loe denoted by the ideographs Su-edin " tlie iikin of Su.” Su is 
the Semitic Sntu—Beduin who still roam over the Mesoixotamian plain—and 
corresijonds with the Sheth of the Old Testament {Numb, xxiv, 17). 

Just as there was a si>ccific country of Elam, however, by the side of the 
general term Elamtu, so there was a specific country of -Subaru by the side of 
Elamtu, Tlie littcrati of Nabonidos identified this with Assyria, perhaps because 
the original Assyria lay under the mountains of the north-east, but more probalily 
because the beginning of Assyrian power was due to the occupation of northern 
Mesopolamia ; Samas-Hadad I was already king of Mari and Sirqti or Tirqa 
(Tel Ishfira near Der ejs-Zdr), " the kings of tiigris’ (or Tunikki) in north-eastern 
Mcsropotamki brought him tribute along with " the king of the Upper Country " 

northern Syria and south-eastern .\5ia Minor), and he eugraved his records 
■■ in the land of Eebanon on the shore of the Mediterranean " (K. I.A., 1911, I, 
No. 2). It b pwsible tliat at this time the As.syriaiis gave the name of Subria 
to their frontier-province on the NAV., thougli it is more probable that the two 
names. Subria amt Subaru, have nothing to do with one another.* 

We conclude, therefore, that (1) in early days the Babylonians gave the name 
of Subaru," the Highlander," to the inhabitants of the plateau ou both sides of the 
Tigris, irrespective of iheir race or language, and (2) that a pirtion of this territory 
came to be know'n as the land of the Murru or " Amorite " after the Mitannian 
occupation of the countr)|,\ That the language (or one of the languages) of Subartu 
was Mitannian we Icam from the glosses in the lexical tablets wdiere the Mitannian 
7 Vs5IjA. Sauskas (=Istar) and enc {=:" god ") arc stated to be Su (i.c., Subartu) 
words. 

Ui^mk^L —^Tlic earliest king of the .Amorites of whom we know bears a 
Mitannian name. This h Aqwaruwas, as St Ls written in the Hit the version of the 
Chronicles of Karam-Sin (Kcilschri/ttexk (tus Boghazkt’i, HI, 2, 13. 12.) Wlren we 
come down to the Tel ol-Amama age the names are still Mitannian, ihnugit mixed 
with Semitic ones. The name formerly read Abbi-Tessub has nmv been corrected 
to Diibbi-Tessuh, and his father was Ar-Tessub " the gift nl Tes-sub.”* Jn the old 
Testament " Sihon, Iring of the .Amorites," similar!}' bears a non-Semitic name. 

' til the .Annali; of KliaRiniiinit>i iJiiblishcd by r-Migdini [Oxford Edition of Cnttcifstm 
Texts, 11. pp. :ll-a3) Suhartu is described as being on the banka of the Tii^ris t“ MaJgi and the 
bank oi the Tieris as far AS tlie land of riL-EDlN," Later oft. iit the 33fd year, Malgi is 
conjoined with Mari near ez-Zflr on the western bank of the Eiiphrates), In the 36th 
jvar of Khammurabi. the Babylonian king is stated to hav^e overthrown " the army of 
TuTftkkum. Kaknuim {the modem Kerkuk) and the mountain of SIj- 1£D1N "; fiwyeaisearlier 
the combined forces of the enemy consisted of “ the array of Elam liDin the frontier of 
Markliasi (the earlier Harakhsi), SU-EDlN, (iutiiiin iKiirdLsian), Esnunna (Tell jAiraar on 
the eastern side of the Diyala) and Matgi." SutKirtU Is Uwls placed between Elam ami 
Kurdistan and distinguished from Esniiniia ; it would llwrefotv liave Correspointcd to .\s3yria 
which lay west oI Kt-rkuk. That Assyria waa contnicwd by KhammuTabi at some period 
in his adgn vus already knew, and also that tire Assyrian territory already comprised north- 
f,T,stem Mesopotamia as well as Northern ^yria. As early as the age of the Thinl Dynasty ol 
Ur (B.C. 231>U) Kara E>'uk near Kaisariyeh in Cappadocia was an Assyrian colony. 

* .'Vnother king of the Amorites who lived a little befote the Tel cl-.'Vmarna age and was 
a contemporary of the Hittite king Khattusllis Ul had the Mitaiuiian name of Benlc-sina 
{" brother of the prinoe "); Weidner L Eslitische Dottumente am KkinasUn, II, p. 126. 
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PliihhgioMl.—Thc SumtTian name of the Amorite '' was Mut-rii. This 
is evidently the same as the Mitannian ifurru-kkc Hmini " the land of Murrii " as 
Dkisratta in lib letter to the Pharaoli (CoL Illp 6.) calls his kingdom of Mitanni in 
contradistinction to d/tfsi'itfiiw/ umini or Egypt. I have long ago identified the 
name with the .Muni^kh-nas of the Syrian geographical list of Thothmes III, in 
which Lenormant saw the Urrakhinas of Tiglath-piJcser 14 The snffi^c kke is common 
in Mitannian (and HiUite) geographical names; €.g., Urkis by the side of Urkis-khe, 
Salas-khas by the side of Salas, etc. According to Hrozny's rcadingp the name of 
the Amorite also appears in a Hittite text as Mur-ri [Heikiiische Kciischri/ikxt^ 
rtMs BoghaskQil, p, 136). It is also the form of the name used to denote the 
Mitannians in the lliltite texts, where Winclder, misled by his attemid to discover 
Ihe name of the Aryans, erroneously read Khar-ri Kliar-las instead of Mur-ri, 
Mur-las (Cp. Marios^ the native name of Mai I oSp which was in ^litannian territory)* 

It is only in the Semitic languages that Amurru takes the place of the 
original .Murru. The prothetic a will have arisen from a pronunciation Msv^rru 
which involved a double initial consonant. In the Old Testament w'e seem to 
have tile (4cler form of the name as well as the later, oak of Moreh " (f leir xii^ 6) 
and '' oaks of Moreh (Dent, xi* 30) by the side of Hammoreh (Ju<lg. viip I) and 
the Babylonian Amori (tp. amir (" mount:iin)-top 

Tie German e.xca vat ions at Asstir appear to show that underneath the Sumerian 
stratum lies a Mitannian stratum (11)* Above the Sumerisin stratum comes a 
SI rat Mm (F) belonging to the period of tlie foundation of the great temple p and nf 
the Kings Auspia (Auswa) and Kikia^ whose names, however, are more probably 
Gutian than Mitannian. 

Eihnologicai. —Tlie Mitannian language was Asianic and indicateSp therefore, 
that those who spoke it came from Asia ^Itnon The name .Mitanna «>r Jlitanni 
by which they were known to their AssjTian neighbours tells the same tale since 
it signifies ** the land of Mita ** or .^fidas. M"e are thus at last able to explain 
how it is that the Amorites were found by Sir Flinders Petrie to be depicted on 
the Eg>'pti:in monuments as a blond race^ tall and hsHg-^ktilled, with blue eyes 
and black or red-brown hair In my Rciceis ^/ic Old Tesiiuru*fd, pp* 112-16, I 
have suggested that they were racially conncctetl with the J.ibyaiis, the Berbers 
of lo-da)'. .At any rate they lx4onged to the white race of Asia Minor and Europe. 

Mitanni—the l;md conquerLtl by Midas—fuiginally denoted only the north¬ 
western porlion of iMesf>pf}tamia. BiU the Mtirri, as we now learn from the 
tablets of Roghaz Keui, extended westward to the frontiers of the Hittite King¬ 
dom p an<l Aleppcj was one of their chief cities. Sfuitliward lliey had made their 
way to the borders of F^Tt ^ in the lime of Abraham they had a settlement at 
Hazeiion-tamar near the Dyad Sea (Gen. xiv^ 7), and Jerusalem claimed to be 
their foundation (Ezek. xvi, 3),- Here as elsew'here in Palestine and Syria they 
were the precursors of the Hittites and may possibly represent the dolichocephalic 
{Kjpulat ion of the neolithic age of Palestine. In any case they formed the dominant 
part of the population there in the daj^ when S>Tia and Palestine first became 
known to the Babylonians and accordingh^ received Ihe name of " the land of 


■ af rAf Pasl. New Ser., v, p, IPi. 

> The t,f khebc, king oi Je^alcm in the Tel el-Amama age, is 

rot 11.ttUe, Khebo was a Mitannian gcldess. His enemies were the f httilo 

Ivhabm who as we leam fmm the Boghaz Keui tablets, bnnert the body-«.«rd of the Hittite 

- htanniim word for servant ’ which forma the fust eiejnent in the name of 
tEbed-) Kbtoc i$ unkno^ii. 
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the Mvimi.'* in the later Assyrian age the name changed to that of '' tlic bnd 
of the Hittites.’* Like the Hittites in later days also they made their way into 
RabyIonia itself in the semi-mythical age of that country. The legend of the 
foundation of Erech published by Prof. I^ngdon^ tells us how Ennter-Kar, the 
Eueklioros of lEW^n, iind the founder oi Erech, was rescued from ms Amonte 
enemies by l.ugal-marda, king of Der (now TcU Asmar, east of the Diy^a). and 
how '‘Sumer and Akkad (Kengi-Uri) in a body expeUed the wicked Mnrru. 

It was thus that the Sumerians crossed the Tigris and entered the Babylonian 
plain where they introduced the worship of Innini or Istar into Erech. The pre- 
Sumerian population of Babylonia in the neolithic age, which, it must be r™em^- 
Iwred, was dolichocephalic, would have come from the highlands of Armenia and 
Asia Minor, If so. the Biblical traditions wliich brought them from Ararat would 
be supported, while light would be thrown on the puzzling fact that m the Sumeri^ 
hymns the Sumerians distinguish themselves from the earlier inhabitants of the 

country as “ the black-headcd or blaclt-haircd race, 

^ A. H. Sayce. 


Addiiioiuti note. — In an inscription of Samsu-iluna, son of Khammurabi, 
which has just been published by I^ingdon {.inter, Jrl. oj Semtltc Laiigniigcs, 
1924, p. 227), the king calls him&df htf^al da^an ntttrrh, ” king of the land of the 
Amorites." Dugan Ls the Hittite word for “ land,” another indication that the 
Murru spoke an j\sianic language. 

In a recently published Hittite text (Kun, vi„ 33, 36), Sens is ^d to be the 
divine " Bull " of Tessub (the supreme god), and to be identical with " the god 
Mur-ri," Lapislazuii was brought from " the Mountain of the Bull-god, i\hicb 
was called Dapara, the Egyptian Tefreret. 

I Oxford EJitiors o/ CifHfi/owit Texts, I, 1. , . ^ 

* Lan(;don translates : "In Sumer and Acead altogethtr the wjcked Amonte shall it 

(=: Erech) cspc!.’' 
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THE HISTORICAL WALUE OF EGYPTIAN NAMES. 


Thf continually changing fsLsluons of at€ familiar to ovcTj^onex %^'e all 

rocognist that each genetation in recent times has had its favourite typeSf and CEich 
century' in the past has been niarkcfl by its peculiar natnes ; such are the Norman 
Petronilla and Devorgilla, or the Hdwardian Alienor and Helveth and Piers* or the 
familiar names which mark out Tudor or Stuart or Hanoverian tiiiies+ In tracing 
out the history' of the princes of Qau it is needful to dii^tinguisli the period of the 
names associated with them. 

Lnfortunately Egy^ptian names have nut yet Iwen studied, and beyond 

Murray s Index of the Old Kingdom there is no classification by different 
pcri(}ds. In order to compare the types of names, two indexes arc here published 
and the available material altogether is as fullovi's — 



Persons. 

Names. 

Relict it ion 

Old Kingdom (Murray) 

1929 

550 

3-5 

Uahka contemporaries (here) 

261 

174 

I'46 

X11 th dymasty (here) 

966 

616 

156 


In cDimting these names small variations in spelling have been ignored^ as 
such are found in mentioning a single person ; but if a difference may mark a. 
period or fashion it should l^e counted ^ a distinct name. 

Tile sources of these name^ arc:—for the Old Kingdomj Miss Murray^s Index. 
Tor the Uahka steles, 22 in Cairo Museum (20022, 20043-107-158^180-193-200- 
2 M -215-223-236-245-247-276^388^31-444-^5-549-580-595-602, and one dated 

to the IXth dynasty. 20457, also 5 steles in Liebldn^s Dkiwnn<ilrt Norns (529- 
541-1556-1650-1785) r it should be said that the current attribution of these steles 
to the Xllth or later dynasties is without any evidence. The names of the Xllth 
^Tiasty here arc collected from steles and tombs all bearing kings' names, at Beni 
Hasm (B. and tomb number), in the Cairo Catalogue (M. number, less 20,000), 
luebleims Dicfienn^ir, Petric‘s (P), Bersheh (R, tomb number, and 

plate), Gardiner s Siiitfi (S.) Couyal and Moniel Hammamat (H), Berlin Inscriptions 
(Berl.), and Lepsius Denkmakr (L.D.), 

An obvious change h the increase of variety in the names, which are thrice as 
numerous m proportion in the later periods. This is due to the increased variations 
cn type names, rather than an increase of types. 

In order to some distinctive tests wc may note the names which are 
peculiar to each of tliesc three periods; as a name should be fairly frequent to be 
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counted as distinctive, we may limit the test names to those that occur about I per 
cent, of the total persons of each peri^Kl, Tliere are 10 such in the Old Kingdom. 
4 in the Uahka steles, and 6 in the Xlltb dj*nasty* 


Old Kingdom, 

Uahka steles. 

.\Uth. 

Ahy 

Uahka 

Amcny^ 

Attn 

Mut-hetep 

Amenemliat 

Adu 

Hemaget 

Mentuhetep 

Ptah •shepscs 

Hetepui 

Khenta-khcty 

Ra*l)cm 


Tehuti . . - * 

Khua 

Khennu 

Sabu 

Snezein .... 
Seshem'Defer 


SiS, Silt . . , . 


These do not take into account the many cases in which final I| ia Old 
Kingdom becomes later. This is seen in Aba — Abu IX, Apa—Apu IX, 

Afa-Afu Xn, Beba—Bebu IX—Beba XIl, Heba—Hebu IX. Hena—Henu IX, 
Hesa~Hesu IX, Hetepa—Hetepu IX—Hetepa XI1. Senba^—Senbu IX. Teta— 
Tetu IX, Thetha—Thethu IX—Tlietha XIL 

Turning now to the coiitinuity of names, there are 15 per cent, of the Old 
Kingdom names which last through to the Xllth dj-tiasty. The Uahka group has 
7 per cenL which are only found earlier in the Old Kingdom, and 13 per cent, which 
are only found later in the Xllth, Tlie links with the Xllth are then about 
double of those with the Old Kingdom. Yet the Uahka group is distinct from the 
XElth, as shewai by the lack of the very typkal names of the Xllth stated 
above- 


Another comparison of types, ^vhich means much in the outlook of the timei 
is the frequency of Nefcr and Nekht in names, the interest in tjeauly or in farce^ 


In 



Nefcr 

per cent. 

Nekht 

per cent. 

1929 

Old Kingdom 

f -* 

.. 161 

8-4 

7 

-4 

261 

Uahka,, 



4'7 

14 

5-3 

956 

Xllth dynasty 

-- 1 

.. 34 

3-6 

29 

30 


ITius force was much less thought of in tlie Old Kingdom, and beauty much 
more regarded, than in later times. 

In the above statements one stde has been omitted, as it is on the border 
lino, the great Louvre stele listed in Lieblein, 249, In this occurs once tlie name 
Amenemiiat, so it is just within the Xlith dynasty, though all the other names 
are earlier, llie name Uahka is on this stele, in a generation earlier tlian 
Amenemhat, and so just within the Xlth dynasty. Thh stde is then not classed 
hero into either the Uahka or Xllth Ibts, as it lies at the junction, ami would 
confuse the character of either list by its mixture of generations. Tlurc is one 
other ambiguous stele, Lieblein 151, which appears to be of Hetep, chief of the 
prophets of Uahka under Amenemhat III ; it may^ however^ be a unique example 
of Uahka as a living name in the Xllth dynasty- 

The resemblances of the Uahka names to those before and after may be stated 
by the number of personal occurrences of certain names in each period. 
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Total .. 
Alia, Abu .. 
Amai . . . . - 
LTahka 
Bob .... ., 
Mentu . . ^ - 

Min.. ^ 

Mut ....... 

Nckht ...... 

Ron -..*.** 

Hap . __ 

Hor ... * *» 
Khcty . . . *, 
Sent 
Scbek 

Sa . - - Sat .. 
Thetlia, Thethu 


Kingdom. 

Uahka. 

Xllth. 

1920 

261 

956 

9 — 

6 

1 

t — 

1 

58 

0 

37 

l(?) 

21 — 

6 

3 

0 — 

0 

2G 

12 

i 

_ 2 

0 

5 

— 5 

4 

14 

— 39 

6 

9 

— 26 

5 — 
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14 

3 

2 

— 16 

5 

6 

— 12 

0 — 

0 

7 

13 

21 

— 55 

5 — 

3 

70 

!1 — 

2 

1 


The dash shows where the connection of numbers is closest* having regard 
to the proportion in the total of persons. There arc thus eight resemblances of 
the Uahka list to the frequency in the Old Kingdom, ami seven to the frequency 
in the Xllth dynasty. This shows how the Uahka group is intermediate in char¬ 
acter, though it has more continuity with the later than with the earlier period. 

In the preceding list of names associated with Uahka the plain reference 
numbers—with 20.000 added—are those of the Cairo Catalogue (Lange and 
Schafer), those with L. are from Liebleln's Dictionnaire. Those names that descend 
from the Old Kingdom are marked O.K., and those which last to the XI Itli dynasty 
are marked XI1 ; this is allowing for the mutation of final a and u as already 
mentioned. 

Only a few of the steles arc included with the photographs of the Cairo 
Catalogue. T have to thank the Director. M. Lacau, for kindly having others 
photographed for me, so that the style can be compared. The main distinction 
from later steles is the frequency in the Ualika series of cornice and roll framing 
round the stele, hkc the style of the Old Kingdom. 

Some of the Ualika ha princes are named : one is the son of Neferhetep 
(L. 529), one has a in-ifc Hetept (L. 541), one has father Uahka-em-usekht (20549), 
one is named as being of the Xth nome, Aphroditopolis, {P,S.iJ,/f., 1914,38), and 
another of this age is named Henenta, with wife Sat-antef, and father and son 
named Ahn (20022). None of the Uahka steles can yet l>e connected together by 
genealogy, tliougli It is obvious that they arc of one family by the frequent 
repetitions of names. 

The list ol names of the Xilth dynasty is entirely drawn from monuments 
with kings' names. Motlern statements of the date.s of steles do not distinguish 
lielween the Xllth and adjacent dynasties. Those names which begin in the Old 
Kingdom are marked " O.K. — ". A few names are added of the Xlth dymasty 
from Hammainat marked "Xlth." The names from Sinai are largely those of 
workmen, and therefore from a stratum hardly represented in the usual steles. 
Among them are many of the popular form Ameny, but none of the form Amen- 
emhat. Even in this lower class there are none left of the old simple names, Beba, 
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Teta, Dada ajid Thent, The Alehti names in this age are only found in Sinai, 
probably due to eastern recruits. 

What is now needetl h the classifying of the undated steles by the names, 
separating those before the Xlllh dynasty from those of the Xllth and of the 
Xlllth—XIVth dynasties. Mlien the Old Kingdom is divided into early and 
late names, the iXth to XlVtli separated, and the division of the early and late 
XVIllth, the XlXth—XXth, and tlie various later periods all distinguished on 
the basis of dated monuments, a great instrument will be in our hands for dis- 
criminating dilTerent periods. 

It should be mentioned that Lieblcin’s Dictionary of names, so often quoted 
and so useful, is deficient in tlie Index. After extracting 332 names from the 
copies, they were checked by the index, and tS names, as well as 14 references 
to included names, were found to be missing. 

Flinders Petrie. 


XOTE SUR LES E.ATEAUX PREHISTORlQUES 

D^hivant les peintures de bateaux sur les vases pr^historiques de la categorie 
appelce par Petrie " decorated,” } 'ai ecrit dans la noin'eUe ddition de m« ” l.e^ns,” 
qui paraitra prochainenient sous le tit re: " JJ Art Egyptifa. ^itide ei Histoire, 1.1., 
p. 47 : ■' A la prone dcs tkux, une sortc de palmc qui sert peut-etre de voile.” 
On trouvera rdunies dans Petrie, Prehistoric Egypt. Ijondrcs, 1920. pi. XIX-XXH 
des variantes nombreiises de ecs palmes fichces 4 I'avant des bateaux. Dans 
Axciest Egypt. 1914, p, 34. Petrie dcrit; ” In the bows there is a seat for the 
look-out man. mth a branch put over it to shade him from the glare. 'Vhether 
these branches were young trees in pots, or cut branches, is not certain.'’ La 
nouvelle explication que je sugg^ m'a dtd foumie par la lecture d'un Uvre de 
L. Bemardini sur Lc Lzlt^alure scutidimve. Paris, 1S94, dans lequcl, k la page 45, 
au milieu d'une description de la region du MeUir ct de I’Atcbipel prte de Stockholm, 
on trouve le passage sulvant: " Les habitants vivent presque exclusivement 
de Ja ptche . , . Plus d une fois, durant la joumee, nous avons rcncontrd leurs 
barques tcintes en rouge, qu’ik fabriqueut eux-mcmes 3 \ec des sapins. Les 
rameurs, souvent. sont des enfants de sept k huit ans, et paimi eu.x, des fillettes 
an teint d'ambre, sur lequel treiichent curieusement la cheveluted’un blond pr^ue 
argente et les clairs myosotis des prunelles. Ils enent ainsi seuls 4 leur plaisir sur 
les vagues ct, pour aller plus vite, quand par hasard le bateau n’a pas de voiles 
dressetit contre U vent des bmncltcs vertes couples d ta rive:' Et cela expUquerait 
parfaitement pourquoi ces branches sont parfois tress4es siu les barques prd- 
historiques. de mani^re k augmenter leur efbcacitd C'est le mat et le voile sous 
une forme tout k fait nidimentaire. 

Je^vn Cap art. 

A similar use of the branch on the Guinea coast was pointed out by Mr. £. S. 
Thomas in Ancient Egypt, 1923, p. 97, 
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Leitre A At. Dacier , , , par CAampoUion le Jfune / pr^ccdie d'lUK ilude- sttr 
led^chigrement par Henri Sotias. 8vt>. 84 + 52 pp. 4pLTtes. {Paris, Geuthner,) 

1922 . 25 frs. jrr t- i 

This is a facsimile litliograph edition of Charapollion’s classic demonstration 
i^ued in 1822,'whicli established the jjcnnaneiit lines of hierogtvphic transcrip¬ 
tion. The study by M. Sottas prefixed is a discussion of the sta^ of decipher¬ 
ment which led up to the decisive work. It is difficult to us, who accept the system 
without regarding its pitfalls, to realise how long the various decipherers irere 
delayed by the mixture of principles In the writing. The old idea of a purely 
sjinbolic wiiting had to be reduced to its minor place. The distinction of mute 
detcrnunatives had to be made, to eliminate them from transcription. The 
distinction of single letters from syllabic signs had to be grasped. Tlien the only 
penod when bilingual renderings were to be had was when hieroglyphs were being 
foi^ottcn by the £g>TJtians, were used in a corrupt and fanciful manner, and had 
difficulties which were unknown in good perioeb. It is only a wonder that so 
much could be reached through such poor material, 

M. SotUs IS very impartial in his assignment of the credit of the long and 
tentative work which led up to the decisive step of 1B22. For a generation befort-. 
various acute minds had been working at the problem. Far the most successful 
was \oung, Md m judging of his relaxing his efforts after having gone so far. we 
must remember that main interest was in pht'sical science, and hieroglyphs were 
rr ^’'action of his skill that he gave to that subject almost outdid 

the labours of those who w-ere entirely devoted to it. .M. Sottas carefully sifts 
successiK of ^oung, and shows that he liad rightly understood over a 
e signs, though his mistakes were more numerous. Moreover, he had 
proposed numerous Coptic equivalents, of which many were correct. He had his 

\ M T immersed in other work he would 

difficulties which delayed him. All of this 

t l i Ci'ampollion, which was the erj-stallising of results 

that had been p^y known for several years before. ® 

w at loneth what was 

In anvc^w^lT'/’l 'll” "hole of hia stalementB. 

L S h™ r.*” “ aatatenwnt. 

as tnat Here pretaed to the celebrated letter of !822. 
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OTlf' T *"■ Co#ta. By Uoo Monxeset 

' ^PP-. 68pb. (Milano, office of " Aegyptus.") 1923 . 

and ^ a mmtiiienl "t^^dy of the later Koman sculptures, 

a chapter on the hist^^f^f examples of work. After 

r> of Ahnas m the Roman pcrioil, and the types of Roman 
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lamp^ therOp the serious coiiiparison of the sculptures begins. The various 
nioti%'es axe described—Heraklcs^ NereidSp OtplieuSp Leda^ Europa, Ditpbnae. 
Then the architecturaJ di\wons of capitals^ nichesp conchs, shell conchs, and 
ivy-leaf pattern. The dating of \-arious omajiients and attire of the figures is 
treated^ with a view to dating the sculptures. All of this is good jnaterial for 
discussion, altliougli much of it is inconclusive, or so much later than examples 
elsewhere tliat it cannot point to an origin. lastly there Ls an account of the 
evidence of foreigner:? entering Egypt^ as giving a reasonable ground for expi=?cting 
influences of foreign art. Attention is given repeatedly to the dating of the 
different subjects, though iinfortunately nearly all such material is but vague. 
Full references to sources appear on every page. 

Regarding now some details. The continuous scroll pattern of foliage is 
noted in many diderent sourteSp through Syria, to India and China, ^vith dates 
of the 4th centurv and onward* This may interest us as to its dispension^ but 
the origin of it is as early the 1st century^ as it is seen on Pompeian tomb 
decoration and brons^e work, and all the other examples are local adaptations 
of the motive* The spread of the Gra^co^Roman style in the Han period of China 
(two ccntviries n.c. and a,j>*) is in the general history of art, of which this is only 
one detail. The heart-shaped ivyleaf pattern is concluded to have l>een diffused 
from *Mexandria at the beginning of the 4tli century. It fonus borders in the 
theatre of OxyrhynkhoSp probably of a century earlier. Tire buUa pendant is 
quoted from a great variety of sourceSp naming the 4tb and the 2nd century. 
The Haw^ara portraits show the crescent pendant to necklaces of the 2nd century* 
the ball beginning at about 200 a d. \Vide as the range of comparison here given, 
we yet need a more complete colleciion of clateable works, and then an exhaustive 
study of their details. The present work is a welcome addition to our resources 
for study ; the illustrations are especially clear and well chosen. 

Dus des KSmgs N^-Woser^Ke IRuihures). Bund //, Die Klciue 

FestilursUliung, v. Kissing and Kit:F-S, Leipzig. 1923* This is a portfolio of reliefs 
(scale 1 I 4) from the vestry of the Sun temple, with some explanatory notes* 
Fuller explanations are given in U^jkrsnchu7igen zu den Reliefs aus Re-Heitiglum 

dts Ruthures^ L Ttil, by v. Bissixe with the collaboration of H. Kefs (Abhand- 
Iungen des KgL baycrisehen Akudemk des Wissenschaften, phil-hisL Klussr, 
Munich, 1922). 

Vol. HI of the scries is to contain representations from the courtyardp ascent 
to the obeliskp etc., ’which are referred to in the text as Z followed by a number. 

IV is to contain the “ Welt Kammer '* and the small finds, v. Bissing 
considers that the whole building erected in honour of the heb sed^ and that the 
reliefs ha\^ nothing to do with sacrifices before the statue of a King. In addition 
to the foundation of the temple and the counting of cattle, the reliefs depict great 
homage scenes in which the King took part; ^isits to the chapels of the gods, who 
had come from all parts of the countrs', and the escort of the King to the 
throne by these gods* The King dedicated part of his property to the 
who handed him in return weapons and the symbols of mle. The majority of the 
gexis taking part in the festival are " followers of Homs/* Amongst the local gods 
are Homs of Libya and Xeit of Libya. .Amongst the di\nne symbols is the sen 

called Khensu symbol, borne by a |j|: the symbol thus seems to be connected 
with the Isis cult. Homs and Set appear to live at peace in the temple, as a royal 
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visit is paid to both gods, and as two falcon standards are carried in procession. 
The double paTinlion is characteristic of the Sun temple* The royal children, 
uSLially three in nujmlx?r, take part in the processions in a palanquin. The relation 
of the festi^'al to Upper Egypt is strongly pronounced as the representation of on 
episode in Lower Eg>-pt is either a counterpart of that in Upper Egypt or is missing 
entirely. This state of affairs was diflictilt to realise whilst onlv Bubastis and 
fragments of older records at Soleb and Thebes were know^n. From the New 
Kingdom onw^ds> no festival was possible without Amen. The absence of Ft ah, 
Sekhmet, Seker, Nefertum and Atum is significant of the position of Jlemphis 
and Hdiopolis at the time of origin of these pictures, and in the author^s opinion 
these conditions do not accord with the belief in the pre-dynastic supremacy of 
Lower Ej^gpt. 

The King is showTi walking to a building to receive the sed garment of 

4-w^€a\e: royal linen ” jl 5=^ ^ \ ) and going to a building'' to retnove 

this garmentH There is nothing to distinguish this costume in appearance from 
the short dress he wears before and after the change. The name of the festiv^al 
has been derived from id " tail.^^ Sethe now considers {GoUrtt^^n Nachrichkft^ 
1921) that the dotcrmijiati\^ h not like the tail but resembles more the idb or icdh 
signSp which are both land signs* Bissi.^tg quotes texts in which iid, sdt, $dyt is a 
garment; against tfie equation w'ith id, taih"' he notes the facts that the w ord 
for tailhas remained masculine in Coptic and that the tail is absent in the 
Sun temple. 

L. E. Ellis. 


J Midictil Texts—The Cfi^tei/orm Texts. 

4 to, 107' pp. (Milford*) 


By R, CLlmpbell Thompson. 


/!s5>TJrtH Medicftl Texts. By R. Campbell Thompson. Roy. 8vo, 34 pa 
2s. 6 d, {Lu?-ac.) [Translations.] 

The texts here traa^ated are l^agmenta^y^ and Mr. Thompson's main 
intetest has been in the identiheation of the various vegetables and minerals 
named. These number 250 and 120 respectively, leading 180 unidentified. How 
far Mr. Thompson has been successful time alone vdll show, but this is the 
beginninp of a long study, and his Assy nan Herbal and the paper communicated 
to the Royal Society m .March last show how well he is equipped for the task 
From the prescriptions translated in the Medical Texts Assvro-Babvionian 
medicine seems to have been very creditable. There are, of co>^ some very 
compound remedies, as m modem medicine a hundred years ago ■ but they v,-erc 
reasonable remedies, purely natural in threc^uarters of the ca^cs, and seldom 
relying on charms or magic to the extent tl«at the numerous texts dealinR 
with these ^bjects would lead us to expect. The tjiug of knots comes in as a 
favounte charm. The use of copper compounds as a germicide for tlie ey-es is 
comparable with the use of malachite in Egypt. Unfortunately the frugmentarv 
state and uncertain translation of these texts make most of the mSrriutions 
imperfect. ^ 

Notwithstanding many possible imperfections, th«^ is no doubt that this 
work IS the most scientific upon the subject of Assyrr^ Babylonian medicine that 
has yet appeared, and tlie author is to be congratulated upon it as well as unon 
the excellence of his copies. In his identifications of the medicaments 


Rivitiifs, 
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(which arc mainly wgctahle), he points out, in liis Assyrim Herbal, the need for 
cant ion. 

Tlie portions of th<? human frame treated of are the head^ the Ixidy, and th€^ 
eyes. The remedies and concoctions used are ’V'ery varied, and in m^y cases 
not over pleasant- The use of sulphur-ointment lor scab (scurf) ami Uco in the 
head, howev'Ct, is apparently among the most sensible <sf the remedies, though 
probablv not aiwii^-s successful. Another remedy includes "dust of diki of 
caper, diist of sesame, dust of ‘millet," and " dried doves' dung from a palm of the 
mountains/* *' Dung " is expressed by the character KU, wliich is used for 
" flour " or ■■ meal ” amiong other thin^, and the reader v,-ill naturahy ask how 
it is that the same character comes to be used, in the same inscription, for two 
things so different. There is hardly any doubt that a desire existed to make 
things as difficult as possible for the comparatively unlcained, and this would 
account for the twX) usages; but as flour is made into dough. KU could, by 
e.xtcnsion. ha'vu that meaning, and in the mind of the Babylonians, dung, 
especially that of a bird, w*as comparable with " dough." 

One of the most interesting words is hasia, whkti seems not to have been 
cassia, as. w'as suggested some time ago, but ** roses. It often occurs alone, 
hut is found also in the phrase me kasia, " attar of roses." In an order for garden- 
produce. kaiia {ia-phamiaku-deBa-igitb^SarV*^ are the names of the ideo^aplis 
wiiich compose it) apptears (if the quantities be the same) as costing t^vicc ^ 
much as sesame. As it is also mentioned in connection with dates. ka&\a (in 
Semitic Babylonian Aijsrf) may likewdse be regarded as an article of food, "rhe 
i'iisjd (transcribed pro^TSionally with the name of the character, ptsan-d^^a), 
occurs in the text of No. 6& of the Amiterst TttMets. Tlic amount there mentioned 
is S gitr 153 ga—rather great if such light things as roses (or rose-leaves) are 
referred to. for the gar was the weight by which the tonnage of boats was rneasured, 
Otiier things referred to in this fine old text are the Sam kura ,'' mountain-herb. 
gff-grt/ and gJi-fiir, " large gn " and " small gii," which were also used in these 
medical prescriptions. This is not the gfi borrowed by the As^o-Babyloniatis 
under the form of qu, and meaning " thread.** Four categories of the gu-plant 
are listed, in addition .to what 1 regarded as being the seed-c^ (? pod). 

Tlie portion dealing with diseases of the ej'e (p. 22) is, if possible, more 
interesting than that of the head. The remedies are sometimes elaborate, and 
the ordinarj' reader might add. calculated to make a patient wince : " If a man's 
[eyes] ate sick, and matter (?) is secreted on his tcmplc-s, [thou shalt spread] 
tanners' verdigris (‘ shoemaker’s ritriol ‘ in Budge's Syriac Book of Medicines) 
on vellum '* (?), *' on [his eyes] bind, bray copper-dust. arBcnic. yellow sulphide of 
imsenic. mix in curd, apply to Iris eyes . . . 

Though the Assyrian transliterations are not given, " chiefly because of the 
difficulty of printing them," there are copious footnotes which furnish good and 
suggestive explanations and details. It is to be hoped, however, that trans- 
Uteratioiis will be published later on, as they would lx^ of considerable value in 
cases of doubtful readings. It will tie realised that in this work Mr. Campbell 
Thompson lias accomplished an exceedingly difficult task, and we may look 
forward to further studies of this important section of Assyriological research 
from his pen. 

Tueopuilus G. PlXCtJES. 
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The Assyrian Herbal .— By R. Campbell Thompson, folio, xkvU + 294 pp,, 
1924, n.p. (Luzac.) 

This work is a monograph, in ” roneo-cd ” manuscript, on AssjTian vegetable 
drugs, based on the study of many hundreds of medical tablets, including the 
660 that he published in his Assyrian Medical Texts. Th? method adopted has 
been to tabulate the occurrences of tlie drugs and thus obtain a proportionate 
calculation of the relative popularity, rarity, or other factor of a drug. Then the 
Ass)TTan plant-lists have been studied and in these the ancient botanists collected 
a number of synon>mis and equivalents for different plants which they arranged 
in a definite order. The data derived from these sources and from the Syrian 
Book of Medicine were then co-ordinated and applied by comparison with the 
modem flora of Sfesopotamia and v>ith the drugs of Oriental and Classical writers 
as well as with those in the modem Pharmacopoeias, both European and Oriental, 
in their parallelism of use, and particularly by philological comparison with other 
Semitic languages. Tiie result is an interesting volume wliicU gives us all that is 
at present knovrn about Assyrian vegetable drugs. 

The problem of the identification of ancient plant-names is one of very great 
difficulty, chiefly because the data that wc have to rely on is mainh- philological 
and there is no more treacherous guide, Mr. Thompson tells us that the Assy ria n 
botanists in their lists of plants " not infrequently added iUiiminating little notes 
of their own. But w'hat do these notes amount to ? The opium poppy is said 
to be " like mandragora; children and women gather its juke." Another plant 
is said to haw " a green fruit " ; another has " a flower like the chamomile, 
small and dark blue." These notes are not even as helpful as those sometimes 
given by the old Egj-ptian writers, and such notes in Egj'ptian documents are 
unluckily rare enough. 1 do not find anything in the Assyrian lists comparable 
to this about the Ckrysaniitemam coronarittm in the London-l>eiden Demotic 
Magical PapjTus : " " Fine-face " is its name, the " Gold Flower " of the wreath- 
seller : its leaf is strong, its stem is cold, its flower is golden." Mr. Thomison 
saj'B (p, 3ci) tliat an examination of the plant-lists shows tliat the Assyrian botanists 
adliered in the main to a definite arrangement, but beyond the fact that the lists 
nsually begin with the grasses and rushes it is difficult to see what the " definite 
arrangement" is. Theophrastus classified plants under trees, shnilK, under-shrubs 
and herbs. The Eg^-ptians recognised four classes, tlie names of which were deii wd 
from ty-pical examples of each group ; these were trees, bushes, reeds, and herbs. 
The Assyrians possibly had a similar arrangement, for they used separate deter¬ 
minatives for trees, aromatic shnibs, rcod.s, and plant-s. On pp. x^-ii and x^dii i? 
given a section on the Migration of Ass>Tian Plant-names, which shows that some 
of them found their way into the W^estem languages. Mr. Thompson’s remarks 
on .ARMAKU = Armonica = Apricot are particularly interesting. On p 98 
Mr. Tliompson, speaking of theCastor^il plant, says that" the synonym in AhlaraC- 
bniit, the nasty {-smelling) drug is most con^dneing," but it must be remembered 
that different peoples have very different ideas as to scents. Castornail is a favourite 
one with the Bisharin and I tiave known Egyptians in the Delta who preferred 
castor-oil for dressing sal ad, not forany medical reason, but because of its scent' It 
Lsrcmarkable that ladanu docs not occur in Assyrian Medicine, nor have I yet rccoe 
nised it in Egyptian. At the end of fus book Mr. Thompson gives a fist of %vox£ 
that he has referred to, but no mention Is made of Dr. Schweinfurth’s very useful 
Ambische Pflan:^tt»a»ten ans Aegypien, Algetien und jemen, published in Berlin in 
1912, or of Tschirch's Handbuch der Pkarmakogmsie, published at Lciprig I9|0 
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T/u Comftositian of sonte Aacienl Bronzfs, By Brintox PiiiLi ii'S. 8\o, 

15 pp.. 2 pis. (American Antliropolo^st, \'oL 24, p. 129.) 1922. 

In this paper the author supplies analj-scs of specimens which he collected 
and photographs of some pieces. It is so important to render analyses readily 
accessible that the results are here summarised 
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Sn. ; t'b. |Fe. 


L 


Co. I As, 


Bovl 

Am 

OlsI hollow 
handle. 

Nail 

Fragment ♦, 
Bowl 

Sword handle 
Thin sheet .. 
Fragment .. 

ii •* 

Axe 

Slicet 

Mirror 

Socketted 

celt. 

Sickle 

Itow] 

Mirror 

Mirror 

Spoon 

Bell 


Luxor 
-h "7 Sb. 


XI dyn. 
Xlt ? .. 


Meniphis 

Mvkenae Schliemann 


Acropolis*, Athens *» 
Crete, corroded 
Taormina + *2 Jtn, 
Dopulonia* Etruria 
Carthage 

lackering, Vorkshirc 


XXVI 

XXVI 


520 BX. 

ftiKl B.C. ? 
3tK) n.c* ? 


Saratov, Russia 
Ceylon 
China,. 

Japan reltets 
Korea 
Yucatan 

Peru .. 


Knives 

Chisel -. .. 

Am 

Oroamentud pin, + -3 7.ti* 
Mirror 

South American tools., 
Bolivian tools .. 

Cuzco tools ^ - 
Tiahuanaco ti>o1s 


ISQObx. 

Xll cent. A.u. 
IfKjfta.D.J * 
lasiWA.D. ? P 
900-1400 A.D... 
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39 

95 
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84 

82 

83 


915 
77-5 
1^5 2 
73*2 
17 2 
97-0 

90- 8 
94 3 
96 2 
93-7 
86-11 

91- 3 


3- 5 
-2 

4- 8 

■9 

6 5 


9 7 

13- 5 
7 3 

Ub3 

14- 4 
19-2 


19-6 
9-7 
19 >S 
2LS 

■3 

■0 
8 
^7 
■0 


I 


8-5 

-H 

19-2 


M 


,2 

^3 

-3 


'8 


5-6 


3- 

4^ 

3- 

5^ 


23-2 

14-5 

1-0 


-6 

-4 

6-2 


13-4 

1 5-3 

5 to HI ho. 

2 to 10. 
3-9 to 8%5. 
3-3 to 7-8. 


In Peru a large mass of pure metallic tin w-as fomid. showing that the Inca 
smelters were familiar with it, and could i>roducc regular and imifom alloj^ m 
proportion. Cassiterite is found associated with copper in the lodes vn Bolma. 

gratitude is due to Mr. Phillips tor collecting and analysing so many 
specimens, partly with Dr. Wallace of Pennsylvania University. 

d'£tymol<^i^ CofU. By EUGfeNF. DevaUD. 68 pp. 1922. 

This Thlse de Doctoral is one of those highly specialised dissertations which 
appeal only to the philologist. The whole work depends on the meticidoiis 
accuracy of detail, and Dr. D^vaud shows in this, as m his other publications, that 
he is a master of such work. He has, in this b.iok. published liLs researches into 
the etymology of twenty-eight Coptic words: these he divides into tlirce groups 
those derived’from the Egyptian, those formed from other Coptic words, and those 

of foreign origin. . , , . . . ■ r * 

In the first group, M. Devaud gives examples of the use of each word m L.optic 

and in Egyptian, and then remarks on the exact meaning in both. Die second group 
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IS the most mtcresting. as showine the derivation of a noim from a verb e g ^OA^l wi 
■■ J^th-rattlo," from ?u>.v ** Jo be hoarse/' The third group touches ou a 
subject which has already been much worked by other schoUirs. the derivations 
from the Hebrew. 

In dealing with each word. Dr. D^vaud gives e.vamples of the use first, in 
Coptic, then, according to the group, in Eg3^ptian* Coptic, or a Semitic language ; 
and concludes with remarks on the meaning* the form, and other details. The 
references are gL\ en in marginal notes. 

This is emphatically not a borik for the general reader, but equally emphatic 
cally it IS a book for a scholar a scholar, 

M. A, 


Tuiankh^akn, a %ioTy of ihe p.i^. Hy L. IxKENSTf ix. Dm. 8 vo. 159 pp 
45, ht/. (Cape.) 

This is a reconstruction of the Eg>'ptian material of the .^khenaten period 
which will aid many to realise the actual manner of life, and with no notable 
misconceptions, such as too often mar such attempts. Wide uncertainty, however 
hes on one feature which runs through half the Ixiok, the placing of Moses in the 

'''hich could be assigned to the traditions in 
?i! ’ '' the second place ou connecting the princess 

Termutbm there named, with Mertaten the daughter of .^khenaten. This would 
involve the exodus having been in the reign of Harnesses 11. No reason is given 
for joining m the Jewish traditions at this point of history. 


Liixpr aitd its Temples, By A. M. Bj-ackman. lUustrated by BeNToV 
hLETCHER. 8vo., 200 pp., 24 plates. 7s. &/. (Black.) X - * 

‘ ^ series of well informed chapters on the liouses and temples and 

mciden ally on the history. There is much that will not be found in any of the 

probablv mak^T* T'^ and the discursiveness of the material will 

snS ' xtl those who are not already familiar with the 

to^ve the 1 translations of original poems and descriptions serve 

to gi\ e the point of view and sense of the Eg>-ptian mind. 

Catalogue d'tnte. cotiection * lampes, Bv A Osborve 
. VO, lopp., ^ plates, 1924, (Soc. Archeologiquc d’Alexandric.) 
r™ It** description of lamps collected by Dr. Alfred Osborne. They much 
• t!*!j ^ tliose pubhslied in " JfiMiian Ehnasya" but not Iiaiine been obtained 

“"h™* “ 11 *” - 

Mns fou^J i„ in'‘“T' '7 
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of Atchatology Atxthropology. Liverpool. IX, Nos. 3^- 

With this number is issued the wanielayed plate from Vol- VIl. objects 
from the North Syrian Cemetery, see AsciF-JiT Eoypt, 1917, p. 41 The objects 
there figured ap]*ar to bslong to about 650 to 450 B.C. : some certainly Unk on 
before 650. others of Scytliian origin cannot Ik before that, »mc-^ f 

vases and coins^must come later than 500 b,C. U is very imfort^ate that such 
a cemeterv was plundered out, and the grouping lost, for harl the groups been 
known it might liave ^Usenlangkd much of the influences of that very mixed age. 
Ttie objects now published agree to the limits just slated, but do not iielp the 

dating further. 

Griffith F- Lr.— Oxford Escavalions in A’jifiiii. This is another welcome 
section of the account of Prof, Griffitlds work, the previous part of which was 
noted in AkcienT Egypt. 1922. p. 60. These sections, and the continuation 
in the ne.xt year, really fonti a much larger work than many volumes wfcch arc 
published separatelv. with much over a hundred plates. It is a pity that such 
a standard publication on Nubian civilisation will not appear as a whole m our 

This section deals vsith work at Napata. This was in 1912 ; the war super¬ 
vening. further English work was arrested, and Dr. Reisner took up the 
.An historical outline is gi^im of the Ethiopian dynasty: here it is said that 
“the Napata djmasty held Upper Egj'pt claimed smeermnty oyer Middle 
Eevpt. Scarcely a written record of the kings survives before Pi ankhy son 
of Kashta ” Tliis might well be amplified by some statement of traces of 
Ethiopian control before Pi'ankhy's great stele: so far. they are not commonly 

^'^'^Vhe Suite renascence is attributed to the “ choice of ancient models by 
the kimrs of Ethiopia," and justly so, as the Etiiiopian work in EgJT* ‘S 
mous step above what Uic Egyptian was doing. Some further discu^ion of 
the causes of so great a change would be welcoirie from one who knows Ethiopian 
work so w'cli. Where were the craftsmen trained ? Was the movement first 
in the south or in the north ? 

A description of the sites around Mcrowe is given. This must not he con¬ 
founded with the ancient capital Meroc which wns far to the south i the name 
appears to mean " an irrigated place," and is known elsewhere. The ancient 
n^c of this district is Napata, and the great temple site is the neighbouring 
Mount Barkal. 

The present report deals with the foundations of the Sanam temple and the 
treasury' s^joining. In the next volume the Sanam cemetery is described. The 
temple was 225 feet long; the pylon 136 wide, and the body 95 and 89 feet wide. 
This is about the aze of the temple of Kbonsu at Kamak, but with an unusually 
wide pylon. The foundation deposits of Taharqa were found at the hack comers, 
with small plaques of various materials with the name, potter^' and beads. 



niodd t<H>ls, except mortar and pestle. Only smalt outer courses 
nf »h ^ , Md no capitals were found among the mins. Of the statues 

later ^twTphns remained, one usurped by Paonkhy. and others of 

the sacrerb^ram ^ procession with 

of the ^ ® ™ ^ of figtires 

850 Jt 150 chambers, seventeen in number, ceverine 

rf V« h ” '” » P«"' Slocc Of valnnu; ^lorW 

::r£E„E€™H5?'“ 

m^nX^SIeS'jLo pZ;] 

remJirt^me'?^,*’ “ ."'° ’'««-*ry»ere ol line qualiiy. bnt mrly fmgments 

L^ttres^ur^r 

those of the same period in Egypt. ^ 

Crowfoot, Grace M., and Live J^nru h it/ ,, . . 

€oni>frsa»i wUh Titbkt-i^^caviftg? This question h^^l^rZ ^gypHaits 

girdle of Kameses III at Livemoo! Somp > 

niiist have been produced bjTSkt^weavina^'^I^wf^’* clainjed that this 
method ha%'e been found and no nWnc r^ no instruments for this 

ducerl. The girdle rCbi -fT ^ P™- 

weadng, at least it would r^uirc to’^wo^t^with^m^H *?‘’*®*‘ 

JIiB. Cro^X'^oot ixith a vi^tv i t - ^ threads at oncep Finally 

reproducing the pattern of the cirdte”' Th^""'**i''^ *' ?*' ®“cc«fJed in exactly 
on much ^g.4 and thVu' htTtl JhatrLTf •” 7^ ‘'^ 

hard atone ho»b and «a™n4eeW ^ e„aryly «*' 

TliesetvcrafoimdbyProrG^tOTgr'^™Mg.°'^,n^^^^ Jfi^doui M AlyJos. 

pottery- IS of the thin black and ref w^rr tJ are in Liverpool. The 

group now in Edinburgh. ’ " ^ danng top. like the Qurneh 
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Art and Archacdogy, Dec., 1923, Feb., 1924. 

A long article in these two numbers gives a general outline of the vttJrk o£ the 
Metropolitan Museum of New York, from 1907-1923, in tgypt. Much of this 
has been rep}rted in this Journal year by year, but an outline of the whole nia>' 
well be now stated. At l.isht, the north pyramid of .Amencmhat I, and its temple, 
have Iwcn clcEired. The temple plan differs from others ; the limestone stele 
false door was found, now in Cairo, and the pink granite altar now in New Yurt. 
No plans have yet been published, however. West of the pymmid was the 
cemetery, including the Senebtisi tomb, the only thing yet published. In 1908 
the pyramid side was cleared for the entrance, and many blocks from 1\ th djmasty 
tombs were found refused, also a great false door of granite for .\nienemliat 
himself, used up for building. The plunderers had tunnelled do%vn the side of 
the plugging. In the chamljer at the end of the passage is a shaft thirty-five feet 
deep, supposed to leatl to the burial, but all now under water. 

In I9f)8 the pyramid of Senusert I to the south was examined. Also a party 
went to the Khargeh Oasis to examine the temple of Darius and the Christian 
necropolis. 

In 1909 more was done at the SenllSt^rt pj-ramid, the sculptures along the 
causeway were cleared, and the plan of the temple. 

In 1910 more clearance was done at the temple of Darius, and another jjarty 
w'cnt to the Wady Natmn monasteries, wdiich ivcrc completely planned. 

From 1907 onw'ard Mr, K. de G. Davies was engaged on the copying in 
facsimile the Theb.xn tomb paintings, of which the tom1}S of Nekht and o( Antcf- 
aqer have been published. 

In 1911 more of the monasteries of Wady Natmn were planned and more 
was done at the Darius temple. The j^lacc of Amenhetep III at Birket Habu 
Was cleared and planned in this and following years. The XIth dyniisty tomb 
of f)aga at Thebes w'os cleared, finding some original coloured reliefs and also 
Coptic inscriptions. 

In 1913 a wliole mastaba of the Vth dyna.sty olTicial Peraeb was removed 
from Saqqara to New York, .'\t Thebes the causeway of the temple of Mentu* 
hetep was found and cleared. More was done round the north p^iTamid at Lislit, 
recording a late town w'hich overlay the tomb shafts of the Xllth dynasty. 

In 1914 work was around the south pyramid of Idsht, where the two statuettes 
of Senusert I were found (Asjciext Egypt, 1913, 145. 192}. 

In 1915 some tombs were cleared and planned, and more of the palace of 
Amenhetep HI. 

In 1916 the ground was examined between the two causeway's of the temples 
of Deir el Baliri, In biuials of the X\Tlth and early XVI1 Itli dynasty the scarabs 
w*ere found upon the third finger of the left hand. Several fine burials were 
obtained. 

In 1917 and 1918 more was done on the palace, and also at Lisht. A founda¬ 
tion deposit there contained a sledge of cedar, probably used to transport the 
statute of Senusert in the funeral procession. 

1919 a great tomb of the reign of P.samtek I, belonging to an official Palxrsa, 
was excavated; it is one of the largest rock cuttings of that age, with a court 
sunk forty feet deep in the hill. From here came the great black ba.salt Taurt 
and shrine now in Cairo, A re-in terred body of an infant son of Amenhetep 1 
was also found. 


Perhiticah. 




In 1930 the ckaraitce of the palace site of Amenhetep HI was finisliod. The 
tomb of Mehenkwetre was examined, and the chamber full of models was dis¬ 
covered. thi>iigh the tomb was suppose<l to have been exhaustetl by other 
explorers. Tliis scries of models is the finest yet seen, Ijolh for number and 
detail of workmanship. It' has been published to some extent in journals, hut 
a complete colour reprorluction must b= isjiied. The complete burial of a retainer 
of that chieftain was found near bv. 

In 1921 further excavation was continued at the pyramid of Amcnemhat I, 
again removing ps^ of the village of the XX find dynasty, which overlay the 
mastabas of the Xllth. Two small objects are historicaliy valuable, an ivoiy 
box lid with the name of King Khcty inlaid with carnelian, and a glaaed plaque 
of King Khenzer of the XiVth dynasty. The nnlini&hed tomb of Mentohetep IV 
and its platform were searched. Furtlier study of the Xlth dynasty temple 
of Heir d Bahri convinced Mr, \\^inIcM:k that the tombs of the princesses were 
earlier than the visible structure, and he proceeded to open the trvo tomb shafts 
of Oatshet and Mayt. In the former was a splendid stone sarcophagus carved 
and jjainted. inside and out, with scenes of daily life and offering. Further 
exploration of the Coptic mona.stcries was continued. 

In 1922 work was continued at Lisht and at the Mentuhetep temple of Dvir 
d Bahri, where the foundation ileposits w-ere found, with not rmly samples of 
material but also tool models. A packet of family letters and accoimts of the 
Xlth dynasty were found in the tomb of a retainer. The tomb of Kbety the 
master-spinner was recovered, which had l>een appropriated and re-lined with 
sculptures in the XXVIth dynasty. The important work of Mr, Davies was 
continued after the war, in the dealing and copying ol the Theban tombs. 

The staff wa.s almost entirely diverted to the assistance of ilr. Carter wlieti 
the tomb of Tutankhamen was found. ThU record covers a large number of 
important and interesting results, during twelve years of ’work. The world can 
but regret that the large staff engaged have not found it practicable to publish 
more tlian one tomb, from this great amount of discovery. Tliere is a serious 
danger that fifty years hence there will be no permanent record of most of the 
excavations, which serve to fill the museums of the present time, and the benefit 
will not be reaped of that improvement in methods which distinguishes the 
present working from tliat of Bd/oni and Caviglia. 


Bulleitn of the Melropoliiati Museittit of Art, December, 1933. 

After an outline of the work on the tomb of Tutankiiamen there is a full 
^count of the Theban necropolis excavations. These ha^'e been along the great 

MUMway. .\ny uite who has seen 
nsit e .R mU remenite the hnes of wall ninring up the slope, and dividing the 
Mveral tomb Pfoporhej Here was cm the great tomb of Khety who was over 

of Oadiot ,n the Xlth dynasty. The tomb lasted in good state to the XI.Xth 
dynasty, when Nebneteru the high priest of Amen recorded his visiL After 
liv^tn the ed hy atone workers, but three passages in siiccessiou 

oi the inml ^ 'i 1'^’ retains a large part ol tlie painted figures 

•■k' tlsft on the wooden coffins of tins age. A fragment 
of the top of the grea stele has the ti«l lottw Bowers, and in the sl^of tlwThed 
top the zed pillars with doped tops. 
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Another tomh had a serdab chamber for statues cut high up in the cUlt above 
the tomb entrance. Here were found two siiuatting figures of tlie archer Nefer- 
hetep, one of quartzite the otlier of alaba'ster. In tomb pits of the Xlih dynasty 
were found two mummies of dancing girls with tatooed patterns in diagonal squares 
of 5 X 4 spots, like the spot patterns on blue glazed figures of girls. 

Tn desiring the ground between the causcivays of the Xltli dj-nasty temple 
and that of Hatshepsiit. a Isirge hollow was found in which rubbish had been 
thrown by Tehutmes HI. Here were dumped the smashed up statues of Hat- 
shepsut which had adorned her temple. Among these there were five complete 
figures of the queen m granite, kneeling with an offering vase. Many sketches 
by artists have been found here on flakes of limestone. Strangely this rubbish 
pit had been made in the flank of the Mentuhetep causeway; and after the 
XVllIth dynasty that causew'ay wall had lieen replaced across the filled up pit. 

An account of the development of the Akhenaten style is given by Mr, l)a\des, 
with examples of that king and Tiy worshipping Atmiu A figure of a royal 
muse has four young princes on his knees, sons of Amenhetep HI. One is named 
Akhepemre, one was the heir Tehutmes w'ho died young, one would be Akiienaten , 
may not the fourth have been Tutankhamen, who calls Amenhetep III his father ? 
There Ls a hymn to Amen scrawled on the walls of tomb 13&, dated in the third 

year of a king Akheperitre-MeTy .whose personal name was Xe/"' 

Hefernaten Mery .... A suggestion is made that the queen of Akhenaten 
left him, and joined the Amen party, ruling at Thebes as a Ti\rA. There seems 
no room for a reign of three years just before or after .Akhenaten. There is no 
date of his before year V, and it was supposed that he overlapped the last five 
years of his father "as co-regent. But it might be that another son was co-rcgent, 
who died, and .Akhenaten took over his years of reign into his own. 


Journal of the Manchester Egyptian and Oriental Society. No. XI, (Long- 
mans,} 1924. 7s. fiJ. 


The only Egyptian article in this number is that of Mr. Lewis on Mother 
Worship in Egypt. To much of this every one would agree. But other matters 
are stated to be connected with the Great Mother which arc doubtful. " The 


primitive magico-rcUgious attitude of the earliest Egyptians was brought into 
being by the passion for life ... and tlus it was that ultimately led the 
primitive Egyptian into the belief of a Great Mother Deity," Tl^ hardly seems 
to fit with the known series of I’rotective Goddesses, Nut, then Isis, then Elathor, 
and lastly Mut. It was not an ultimate belief, but the most primitive. Then 
an early limestone figure from Hierakonpolis is said to be " of the god Min " 
and " intended to represent a female deity.Further ** Min was at one time a 
female deity." it is hard to read this seriously. " Water, shell, procreation, 
mother'deity, father-deity. These are the ideas expressed by the Min statues.” 
This is certainly an assertion which will take a great deal of proving. Then w'e 
read that a ” girdle of shells has evolved into a girdle of Hathor beads.” Pure 
assertion. The steatopygous figures are said to be the Great Mother. If so, 
why are they only found in the earliest graves? They obviously represented 
a race which was disappearing. We shall not get any further by such assertions 
and forced connections, only due to theorising on vague matters without any 
proved relationship, and without the ascertained historical basis. 


C ) 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


It is generally recognised that white of egg was used by Egyptians to fijc 
colours. 'Hie surfaces of the early tomljs of the XVIIIth dynasty, and of temple 
^ulpttires of the Xllth dynaslyn-il] f^ear flooding and scmbbbg, without any 
of the ochres and haematite, veliich were nibbed in and polishftl How white 
of egg coulil lie thus used seems difficult, as it is so thick and tenacious An entrv 
in the early proceedings of the Royal Society, 8 August, 1066. describes a \h 
-Streeter prcp5mng colour by " an egg beaten yolk and white together with a few 
shrcddings of a fig tree branch, whereby the egg was reduced to an oily substance, 
witlinut any tenacity or mpiness, so that it would he ductile, and fall on the 
pencil like oil,- llus is doubtless due to the well-known digestive poiver of fig 
juice, and as figs were common from prehistoric times in Egypt, it was very probably 
the mode of use by the Egyptians. Though Theophilus {Dc div^nis artibus) 
often mentions the use of white of egg (tib. I, xxv, xxxii. xxxiv. xxxv). 

he does not seem to have known of the mixture with fig juice. 


hroni titne to time the data al»ut the sinking of the Delta have lieen put on 
record m this and a new element should lie stated. Along the coast at 

Bulfceley, east of Alexandria, there are water-laid strata with Roman rubbish up 
to 18 over sea level, and sloping beds of debris washed down from Roman ruins 
extend up to 23 feet over present sea. 'Hiis seems to imply that the lowest sea 
level has been as ugh p 18 feet, and the wash of high seas extended to 23 feet. 
Hence the coast after sinking has risen again about 20 feet. The movement lias 
therefore, lieen greater tJian was supposed, and has been checked by some reversal. 

generally known that tliere are large remains of the canal which 

n shiit it and 

g a new canal, rather than carry the clearances higher. Thus four lines of canals 

were successively formed, and can be traced by banks sometimes half a mile long 
coveri^ with vegetation. The cause of this amount of clearance about here mus! 

bkJl !T\f grafiient, and as thus part is between the present 

lakes of Monut and Ldku, it is obviously a low part of the course. 

The law of 1883 by which Maspero encouraged e.xcavations, and by which the 
Egyptian Government have profited so largely in discoveries, is now to L cliangwl 
and the Government will chum cverytlung that is desired for Cairo 'Oils will 
greatly reduce the amount of work dene in future. 

The British School expects to resume the work for the earliest civilisation 

■ ..r ^ ™ 


to work for Michigan 

University, seeking papyn, probably at Maalxleh. ^ 







nil£ KING OF ALL Tttfi NOBLER. OECBAOED AS ABU NERUS. 
THE MOCK BJSG AT THE NEW YEAH. 







ANCIENT EGYPT. 


THK KTNCt nr At.L THE NDBI^ES 

On the lOth September, the first day of the Coptic solar year, tlie river has reached 
to about its liighcst point, and on this day — the Hcrits—the people give themseives 
up to the pleasures of the Ciiltlival. Cor three days it is all up with the rule of 
the Turks ; every little town chooses for itself in its own way, and from its own 
midst, a ruler iici'ds}, who has a towering fool's cap set uix>n his head and a 
long spectral beard of flax fastened to his chin, and is clothed in a peculiar garment. 
With a long sceptre in his hand, and followetl by a crowd of correspondingly 
dressed bailiffs, hangmen and scribes, he promenades the street, and trims his 
steps straight to the hall of the chief magistrate. Everyone bends before him, 
the guards at the door make ^vay, the governor of the province or the towm 
has the humour to let himself be ousted, while the new dignitary scats himself 
on his llirone and holds a most rigorous criminal investigation, from which e\^ii 
the displaced ftmctionaiy' and his abettors do not escape. The hangman's 
assistant of yesterday is sentenced to be hanged, the biistinadocr to be beaten, 
the hash kalib. ot chief secretary, to imprisonment, immense taxes are imposed, 
anci all decisions arc set down on a sheet of paper. There is no pardon for the 
condemned unless^ on the payment of a few piastres as bakhshish. Tlnis they 
move from house to house, the ta.xes being levied in the form of bakhshish. Three 
days does the capricious rule of the ephemeral tjTant last ; at lengtli he — that 
is, his dress — is ronriemued to death by burning, and from the ashes creeps out 
the slaxish I'eUah. In the time of good-natured llohammed Ali the abn utrks 
is said to have vcntnretl even to approach his throne ; but the harmless jest lias 
now fallen a good deal out of practice. 

C. B. IvI.L’JvZINCl'lR, M.D. 

fSuch is the only account which has Iseen preserved of lliis curious survival, 
given in Dr. Klunzingcr's book, UpJ>er Egypt: Its People ati4 its Prodttets. 
in 1878, It is illustratetl in our frontispiece by the only published figure of the 
mock king, fortunately preserved by llifaud, showing that his festix^al was at 
date harvest, the ancient New Year. This Ls now' much further explained and 
cjirricd back by the title recorded in p. 115 of a " New Year King of all the 
Nobles.” a position held by the highest nobles in the Xllth dynasty. Such coultl 
not arise during the djmastic rule ; it points to a survival of a much earlier age. 
That it was a new year king implies an annual election, like that of the consuls 
at Rome. It was apparently a rebc of an older kingship of prehistoric time, a 
permitted semblance of the ancient rule allowed to the body of nobles of the 
old race. It w'as thus parallel to the king of the Saturnalia in Italy, a permitted 
festival of the enslaved aljorigines, w'hen the old stock svere allowred a memory of 
their ancient hbertj’ in the djHng year. — F. P.] 
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A TABI^ET WOVEN BAND, FROM OAU EL KEBIR. 


Among the wrappings of Coptic bodies of alKiiit the \'Itb century’ A.u, found at 
Qau cl Kelnr b^’ the British School, there were ]xniions of narrow woven bands in 
coloured wool, now at South Kensington Museum, The band is aixmt 1 cm. 
broad, the warp is of two-ply corded wool in four colours — retl, green, yellow and 
blue ; the weft is of coarser brownish thread. The pattern in the centre is one 
often found as a border decoration on Oriental Imnds, e.g., n Irand from Persia 
hgured by M, Lehmann Fillies, and it Is also shown on the centre of others from 
Till is and Damascus.’ The design is by her described as " I’feilspitaen " arrow*- 
points, a gtwd enough description, though it is more tempting to fancy it an attempt 

at a lotri,s pattern An examination of the texture shows that the warp threads 

are tmsted together, and the weft thread lies in the middle of the little bundle of 
cords ; its identity mth talilet wove is, therefore, obvious. For a further proof 
[ have woven samples of the pattern in tablet weave and double weave, and with 
the same number of threads in each, .\ gbnee at the photos of back and front of 
1)otli, show must convuncingly the likeness between the band from Qtui an<l the 
modem tablet woven sample (Fig. I}. 

hor this reproduction tM'clve tablets wore user!, six tlircaded right and six 
thrilled left. Of these the three outer ones on either side give the border, the 
si.x inner the pattern. From left to right the three border tablets were threaded, 
one with four blue threads, one with four red and one with four yeUow'. and the 
three on the other side the same in reverse order (Fig, 3), 

I'or the centre pattern, taking the numbering of holes on the tablets as given 
by Pralle :—® 


l-irst tablet: First hole red, second green, third green, fourth green. 
Second tablet : hirst hole red, second red, third green, fourth green. 
Tliird tablet: First hole red, second red. third red, fourth green. 


ITic three centre tablets on the other side were threaded in the same way in 
reverse order. 

Is it, then, certain that the band from Qau, being in tablet weave texture, 
must have been woven on tablets, or U there any other procedure by means of 
w'hich the same result can be obtained ? 

Now tablet weasdug is not primitive in character; it i-s a highly evolved 
little craft, and must have been preceded by bands twbted by other simpler 
metht^s; samples of some of these are given by M. Lehmann Filhes. One, 
not cited by her, with which I have experimented, is the Algerian method of 
producing the chevron pattern braids known as " rbib (Fig. 2) and " borsman,"* 
vciy Uke tablet woven liands in appearance, but readily distinguishable, as they are 
always sewn on to the garments with the weft threads themselves. The twisting 
of the w'arp threads is produced by an assistant, who holds the looped ends of 
one end of the warp while tJie weaver puts the weft thread through at the other. 


< Smtekru pp. as, 2<?. 

* Tabtff Wenviug, ir. by Peach. 

* I.t ttnvail dt id laitu d Titnaen, IJgl ct Rican I, Alfjer., Ifll3. p. Ifti. 
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tl, SlMPLESt fOkJi$ OK Ruin* Vi'lTH FOUR TfIRRADS, 
^ N0^1 BERING €F Tablets. 


G 2 








too yf Tohltt ll'ptv/i Jrorff Qnu t! AV/'/r, 

Only a limited miniber of ttiroads arc manipulated in this way, tlic most, f heUwo, 
in the ’* boreman sdasi,” obtfuned by six pairs of threads, lidd on the fore, middle 
and third finger of each of the assistant's hands. \Vhile experimenting I found 
my assistant's patience soon c.vi)aiistcd, and placed nty loops instead on some jregs 
and continued to weave a sample, not sewn on to a garment, which I Iwlieve to 
bo quite indistinguishable from tablet weave. The pleasure at getting rid of 
the assistant soon evaporated in the fatigue of moving from one end of the warp 
to the other to effect the alternate twisting and weaving. One could see how the 
need might have led to the insertion of a contrivance to twist the threads in the 
middle, whore the tablets now are. Kut these are but imaginings, 1 learnt only 
one thing for certain ftfjm my experiment, and that was, that in bands produced 
by hand twisting one characteristic of tablet weave disappears, i.e., the reverse, 
which becomes necessary whenever the twists close up on the tablets, Tlie twisting 
being at the free loopeti ends of the warp, a reverse is never neccsWiiry, although, 
of course, U would be {lerfcctly possible to put it in as part of a pattern if desired, 

Xow tiie longest portion of the Oau band has no reverse. When making 
the tablet woven reproduction 1 found that a reverse became imperative three 
times in !B inches. To avoid it 1 untied the w'arp ends three times and 
untwisted them. But 1 was working tvith a very short warp — only 4 feet; w'itb 
a longer one the reverse will not come so often. M. t?cl draws attention to this fact 
in his account of one of the Tlemcen tablet weavers' w'ho, because he wove hi.s 
braids in w'ool, a material which will give, and with a very long warp, tlid not often 
have to use a reverse. Instead, he pushed his twdsts back behind the little reed 
or comb w'hich hung at the Ijack of the txiblets and made them into a sort of 
tassel when he had finished the piece, The presence of a reverse, then, especially 
if it Ls no part of a twttem, can be regarded as good proof that tablets have been 
used, but its absence is not conclusive to the contrary \ tlie Qau weaver may have 
untwisted his warp ends or, more probably, used a very long warp. 

\\Tiat will help much more to a decision—it can never, from the nature of the 
case, be absolutely certain—is a consideration of what evidence there is of the 
use of tablets in the Coptic period. There is a fine set of 25 wooden four-holed 
tablets in the MusiJe du Cinquentenaire at Brussels, purchased at the Guimet sale, 
together with the mummy of Kuphemiaan (La firodeHS^) and said to have i>cen 
found in her tomb. Whether this is so or not, M, Capart is of opinion that they 
certainly came from the Gayet excavations at Antinoe, and are of the Coptic 
period. According to the " Catalogue d'dtoffes anciennes," published by the 
Museum twritten by 1. Brrera), the textiles said to have been found in this tomb, 
some of which are still in position on the mummy, are considered to be probably 
of the period IVth-VIth century Curiously enough, there are no narrow 

bands among these textiles — nothing which could by any possibility ha^'e been 
tablet woven, fhe only Coptic bands in tablet w'cave that I know of are two 
described and figured by LeWann Filhes, said to have been found at Akhmini. 

In view of the fact that the Qau band lias 43 threads in it, a number difftcuU 
to manipulate by hand I'a’isting, and the evidence of tablets and other Ixinds in 
similar weave from the Coptic period, tiie balance of probability seems to me in 
favour of its having been tablet woven. 

G, M, Crowfoot. 
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STELE DU 1*HARA0N SETI 1“ TROUVEE A TELL-NEBl-MENDOU 

EK SYRIE. 

La mission archvologique fran^aisc en Syrie a d&oiivert en 1921, a TcU^Nebi- 
Mendou, la [xirtie siiporicuro d’linc stole en basalte gris-nolr, crigcc par le pharaon 
S<Hi sans doute {lendant une de scs campagnes contre los Khetas. 

(’ettc stile fut publide cn 1922 dans le journal Syria (111 volume) jxir 
JL Pizard, chef dc la Mission, avec la collaboration de Messrs, IJcncdite. Boreux 
et -Montet. 

Dans son article, une tentative cst faitc pour retablir la seine entiere de la 
stole et jwiir lire les inscriptions qui s y trouvent. 



Apris nne minutieuse etnde de la piiotographie de cette stele, accompagnunt 
Far tide de M, Pezard, j'ai cu la surprise de constatcr que ta reconstitution, que 
donne M. Pezard, de la seine en partie effacee’de la stele, ainsi que rinterpretation 
de$ inscriptions de la stele, suggor6; dans Tarticle dte, demandent sur bcaucoup 
fie points k etre rcctirn^. 

J'ai trimve done neces^re, dans I’interet de la science, de donner une 
explication des images et des inscriptions de la stile plus cxacte an point de vue 
de raicheologie egyptknnc. 

Lcs figures representees sur la stele ne sont conservdes que jusqu'aux genoux 
{Pig, I}. transcrit de le photographie ; Fig. 2, ia meme stele selon M. Pezard.^ 

^ Dans la sccondo cartouche, il taut iine te dernier signe tii^roglypluque 'mwm h non 
pas da conane Jc propose M. P£zar<t. 
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Sieii dii Pharmn Sett h’>‘ Triitvie a Teii-Xcbi^&lettdeH eu Syrie^ 


Dll ootc droit de lastd-lcie plioraon Soti 1“'' est dcbout d«vant quatri: div'initt’st. 
Sit coiffure con^iste de deux tonics plumes, placccs verticalement sur un i^tit 
disijue, qui, a son tour, (»t pose sur deux comes de belier. 

main gauche, avec les doLgts en Tair et la paunrie tournee vers k dieu, 
fait un gestc d'adoration, la main droite cst aUungiSe hori/untalement, la paume 
tournee cn haut, Elle se rapprochc de la main droite dc la premiere divinite en 
croisant le sceptre onus que cdle-ci tient a la main. 

.\ii-dessu5 de la figure do pharaon se trouve gravee la li^gende, 

" Dieu bon, constant par la verite de Ra. St'ti, aime de Ptah," 

Lit premiere divinitd qui se tient debout en face dii pbaraon est le dieu 
Amon-Rii, II est coiffe d'une couronne, omee de deux longues plumes verticales 
et derrit-re les epaules, en dessous de la couronne, descenrl un ruban L'troit. 

I-e bras gauche du dieu est baisse en avanl et tient le sceptre oms. I.e bras 
droit, souleve a partir du coude, est arnie du k/iopeslt dont la pointe est dirigec 
vers le dieu, D'aprfs II. PoBard, le sceptre enns n'est pas tenu par le dieu 
.\mon’Ra mais se trouve dans la main droite du pharaon Sett F'' et ceci oblige 
M, Pcjtard a donner au sommet du sceptre une forme tout-a-fait et range, I^a 
confusion provient de ce que la main droite du pharaon se trouve en travels 
du sceptre OHdii, 

.MaU des cas analogues se rencontrent bien sou vent sur les monuments 
egyptiens. Nous pouvons les voir par cxemple : sur un relief du temple funeraire* 
do Siiti I" a Kouma I Pig. 3); sur la seine d'adoraiion de Anliour fL.D, Ill, 223) 
on peut mcme voir le pharaon Ramst^ I\', qui fait a An hour I'offrande d'une 
figurine de Maiil, recouvrant completcnicnt de sa main la tige du sceptre oms 
tenu par Anhour (Fig, 4), sur uti relief de Tepoque de Ramsis P (Fig, 6). etc. 

Au-dessus de la figure du dieu Anion-Ra on lit sur la stile de Tell-Nebi- 
Mendou la legende, " .^mon-R.n, malt re du del," 

I.a seconde divanite est aussi debout: e’est, a ne pas s’y meprendre, le dieu 
Set, td que nous le voyons represente sue la fameuse stile de Pan 400. autrefois 
publiee par MariettC" (Fig, 5), Comme sur cette demiire, la coiffure du dieu 
consiste ici dune haute tiare avec un etroit ruban, qui y est attachd un peu 
au-dessous de la pointe, ei qui retombe dciriire le dos du dieu. Ce ruban n’est 
pas conserve tout entier. mais ainsi qu’on le voit sur la stile de I'an 4fXl, il devait 
descendre jusqu'au.v wollets et se partager en deux k sa pointe inferieure. La 
forme etrange que M. PeKard avail cm reconnaitri; dans la tiare du dieu, provient, 
tres pfobablcnicnt, de la fissure Uorizontale qui. dans I original, traverse la coiffure 
de Set [SoutekJi) et d un cote touche au dieu Anion*Ra et tie I'autre it la didnite 
posee dcTTiire Set {Soiiiekh). 

Une tiare semblable a cdle ixirtec par le dieu Set {Stntkfch] sur la stile deTell- 
Ncbi-llendou parait aussi sur la tite d'une divinite syro-igyptienne, decritc par 
Mr. (jrifflth comme figurine du dieu Set.^ 


Le bras droit du dieu, soulev'c depuis le conde, porte un objet de forme 
etrange, qu il n est pas facile de determiner : c'est ]3<:iit-etro une espicc de lituus 
ou bicn un petit bouclier d'une forme dtrangc. Le bras gnucho IxtLsse en avant 
est cassc cn l>as et la mam manque. Le visage du dieu n'e.si pas bicn distinct, 
m,iis on peut soulement remarquer que la ligne tlu menton descend un peu plus 
‘ SlaTtctte, .-ifcvjfos. Tome 2. pL 54, 

■ Maiiette ■■ La stile <k Tan 400.“ Revue .•tre{l/^}lagia^le, IS63, p, 170. 

V /i of Itanicwu I! ned an Lgypto-Syrian Ucity.” Pfotfeditigs of 

1894, Vol. XJI, p, S7. r / j s / 
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qu'habituollement dims les figures egypii^nmsi. Rile se terminc au bout t>ar tin 
trait oblique reisnisentant la pointe d'une barbiche. Au-dessus du dicu a tiare, 
il y a unc inscription qui se laisse distlnctcment recommit re sur la plioto- 
graphie dc la stele. Rile se lit contient dans aucun cas 

le noin du dieti RecheJ qiie M. Burcu:c voulait y reconnmtre. Cotntne toutefois 
au-dessus des plumes du dieu Artion-Rfi, il y a un cspace correspondant aux 
colontics qui contiennent les noms des autres divinitesj et ou sont conserve des 
ttiiits indistincts, mats on pent les prendre en tout cas pour des restes de signes 
liierogtyphiques; il serait pcut*etrc juste de supposcr que c'tHait le noni ^ q 
Smilekh qui se trouvait a cette place. Dans ce cas le signe ne serait pas 
a lui tout scul le nom de la divitiite repr^sentee en dessous, mais devrait ctre 
considcrc comme ileterminatif du dieu Sotdekft. 

II fandrait done lire toute la It'gendc, " Soutekb [Set), grand par force.’* 
troisii^me di\finite debout cst Id dieu egyptien Mentou. Il esi represente 
avec une tetc d’epDr\*ier dont on peut bien reconnaitre le profil sur la pbotograplne 
de la st^le, Sa tete est coifliie de deux longues plumes vorlicales, entre 
se trouve place un disque (cf, U representation <lu dieu Mentou sur la Fig. 3). 
A I’avant dc la coiffure il y a une trace d'uraeus, qu’il cst impossible de prendre 
pour Tcspecc de come, repri-sentee dans Ic de$sin de M. Pezard. 

bo bras droit du dieu, soulcvtf depuisle cuude, tient la Uache tie guerre associee 
avec ce dicu (voir sur lu Fig. 7). 

Lc bra-s gauche dc Mentou tst baissc de la meme faqon que celui du dieu Set, 
cjiii lc precede et. tout camme la inaiti gauche du dieu Set. la main de Jlenlou 
n'est pas conservee. 


11 est assejt vraisemblable que les deux divinites aient tenu de la main gauche 
baissce le signs unkh comme le tient par exempk le dicu An hour (Fig. 4) et les 
diemv Jlentou (Fig. 6) et Amen (Fig. 12). Au-dessus de la figure du dieu se trouve 
la Klgende. " Mentou, maitrc de Quast " (Thibei)). 

I-a quatriilmc et demii'-rc divinitJ est Ini's probablement une deesse debout. 
Son im^e est trt'S mal conserviVe. On voit hien l omement surmontant sa tete, 
qui consistc d*un dist^ue flanque de deux comes {distpie de la luncj et, ce qui est 
tries important, l’a^ri^•re de sa coiffure. l>*apres ccllenci LI cst absolument impossible 
de supposcr quo cette divinitc soit le dieu Kbonsou. comme le propose M. Petard, 
car si le disque rappeUe celui du dieu Khonsou, la tete de ce dieu appiirait toujours 
mie et son cou ome du syrabole menai, qui a unc forme irfis caracteristique Id 
par contre, la divinitc a la tete couverte d’une dtofle, comme Font ordinairement 
les deesses ainsi quclquefois des divinites males a tetes d animaux, par exemplo 
.^p)s. Thouth, Mentou (cf. Figs. 6, 7, 8, II, 14). 

lei toutefois la presence d‘un sceptre lotiforme devant k divinitc indique 

cliiirement une deesso. 


U supposition la plus vraisemblable serait de reconnaitre ici la deesse Hathor 
dont Fattnbut ordinaire est le disque lunaire. En efid, nous Savons bien due la 
deksse Hathor ctait yeniJrre en Syrie. Son image apparat sur ptusieurs monu¬ 
ments Irouvw a liyhlcs et sur une d® steles qui la represeutent recevant Fhom- 
mage d un pharaon, oh elle est " la. Maitresse de Byblos fFig. 8) Stir 




i l::riitan, trie I Jemn von Bvblos." Zeiuthfifi f. ^g. S., t. 42, p, 
tit Ph/mcir, p. 179; Maspero. Rtfueil dr /racflw.v, Vol. J1 n 120- M \rnn«<-t^ << i * 

M.Ckdrnm r,a,;neau/-£’^„,y«^. Ud l d«’li«c. et'lielk^ .4ris Wi' mJs! 

juin, \92ly p. 
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(]cux des stales eUc tient dans line niiiiii le sceptre lotdorme des deesscs qui sc 
retrouve sur notre stile [Figs. 9 , 10 ). 

Une autre supposition screit de voir dans not re dcesse la dccsse Nephtliys, 
compognc de Set qui quelqucfois, bicn que rarement, porte au lieu do aou sjnnbole 

ordinaire (TT) im disquc lunaire' (Fig. II). 



La presence de Set-Soutekh sur notre stele pourrait donner quelque 
consistance a cette supposition, car sur plus d'une stele nous voyons !a deosse 
Xephthj's accompagnant ce dieu.® 

* Lepsiu-S, UenkutaUr, A.lit. Ul, pi. I!t4u. 

* Ujpslufl. DtnhmakT, AlU. lit, pi. SMa. l24ii. 2«0c, 
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I-f somniet du sceptre loti forme se trouve plact! tres haiit, sur notre stele; 
on {xnit eitcr cxrmme comparaison celui de la cldesse Nephthys sur la stele 
N<), 27,572 du Mus<';e du Caire, a c6t(5 de laqueUe se dresse trt's haut un sceptre 
lotiforaie avec un petit Harpocraie au sommet.^ 

Ayant examine, ^ tour de role, tons les details de la stele, qu$ n*ont pas (?td 
bien ompris par son premier cdJteur, il nous reste a examiner le sens exact qu't>n 
pent attribuer k la seine repnisentee sur la stile de Tell Nebi Mendou. 

Pour cominencer, examinons la correlation des deux figures, celle du dieu 
Amon-Ra et du phanion Seti [", 

La position des mains du pharaon doit au premier lieu attirer notre attention : 
il lient la main gauche en faisant un gestc d’adoration, tandis que la main droite 
est tendue horizontalement comme si die attendait a recevoir quelquc chose de la 
part du dieu Amon-Ra. La mcme disposition des mains se remarque dans la 
hguie de Rains<\s 11 sur la stile Xo, 34,5(14 du Musee du Cairo {cf. Fig, 12), ou ce 
roi s apprete a receN'oir le sceptre ftaq et le fouet Nckhekh que le dieu Hor-akhouti 
incline t'ers la main tendue du phariion. 

Stir notre stele c est du khopfs/t qii'il s'agit el c'esl vers cettc arme tenue par 
le dieu Amon-K,t que la pharaon tend la main. 

te moment important de la remise jiar le dieu de 1‘arme victorieuse, par 
laquelle le pharaon devait exterminer ses ennemis, se trouve represents dans 

toutes les phases consecutives sur les stiles egyptiennes avant trait aux victoires 
du roi.* 

Ordinairement sur ces steles Tiinagc du dieu est accompagnee de la legendc 
suivante:—• 


□ 




prends'toi k khoptrsh, '' 


C tfifit a la remise du khop^sh qu^ se rappc*rte k puss^e de la grande inscription 
de Merenptali i K^ak (lignes 28-29) od le dieu Ptaii appaiait au roi effrayo 
I iipprochc de Libyens, Alors," dit le textc, “ Sa Majesty xnt en reve comme 
SI uiie statue de Ptah se dressait devant le pharaon v,s.L Le dieu ^ait de hauteur 
pareille a , , . Il lui pwla: ' Prends {le) ' en lui tendant le fshopesh, 

et repousse dc toi le coeur timide,' Le pharaon v,s.f. lui dit * Voila , , / " 

•lA c ^ final de la prise du khopesh se trouve representc sur la stele No, 

44,510 du musee du Caire: la le pharaon Ramses II a deja saisi cette arme par 
le b{^ du manche, ptrndant que le dieu Hor-Akhouti la tient encore dans la main. 

rencontre sur d'autres monuments t par exemplc, sur la 
stde d IsraeP sur un relief du temple de Seti F i Kouma (Fig, 3), mais ici la 


Ifantl ^ Uanstcllung dcs tiottes Antaeus,'* /fli- .tg.S, 

La photORmpIne jointe n I'nrtick Jnisse iLSSej'iietteinent «connaItre au^lfesus 
cin diinmc surmontant In ifile de In d«s« le signe hiirnglyphiqne TT l^girenu-.U 
L'c^plkntion de M. Dnressy. qui vent voir |] dans « aigne, nc scmble % Untenable. i 

»4, '«• '*• 




<tn PharaoH S(ti I" Tronvii: a Till-Nebi-Mcmitm cn to; 

niiiln de Ja divinite C 5 t au bout du manche tandis que le pharaon saisii le khopesh 

uti poiiant sa main au‘d<?ssus de celle du dieu. _ 

La direction dans laqucUe e&t tournee le kfiopesh n'est par tout la mcmL ■ 
le plus souvcni la poinic s’incUne vers le roi auquel la di\'inite remet I'unne. 
(luelquefois, comnie sur notre st^le, cette pointe est toiimee vers la vtnt 

I cs trois dieux qui vierment apri'S Anion-Kci, sur notre stfle, seniblent tous 
suivro I'exeinple que lour donue leur alne: ils ont tous lair de vuuloir rente tre 
leuTs attriljuts au pharaon Seti C’est I’objet rappelant, soU un lituiis, smt 
un bouclier, que le dieii Soutekh tend en avant, et c est son arme (une massue ^ c 
guerre) que le dieu Mentou tient a la m;dji de la tnsnie fa(on que Artion a tieii 

le khopesh. .1 - tt 

Knlin la bauteur i laquelle arrive le liceptre lotiforme de la doesse ne peui 

a'expliquer qu'en adniettant qu'il est soulfvo pour ctre ainsi reniis an pharaon. 
Sans doiite, la doesse le tient en ayant le bras soulev^ depuis le coude. car si, on 
l>ensee, on youlait s’imaginer que le dieu Amon-Ra reinettait au pliaraou 
sceptre et nun pas sa kiiopc^lt, ct que pour faire cela, il devrait relevor sa nuun 
gauche au niveau auquel se trouve sa droiie. armce du khopesh, k somtnet rtu 
sceptre oiias devrait arriver it la meme hauteur que le sceptre lotiforme de m 

lajs representations sur la stele de Tell-Nebi-Mendou se rapportent suns 
doute i un moment ou, apr^s les campagnes viciorieuses des premi&res annees 
tiu r^gne de Soli 1''. la paix eitait revenue en Syrie et en I’alestme. 

A cote des dieux purement cg\q>ltens. le pharaon Seti (stile e e 
Xebi-Mendou), ne refuse pas de reconnaitre le culte des dieux du pays ut, sous le 
nom de Soutekh, il iniroduit sur cette stile un des Baalim synens, qui plus tan 
sont tous nomm6s des Souteklvs dans le traito de Ramsis If avec Khattousili, 

le roi des Khetas.* t- ■*- icr 

A la memo epoque se rapportent trfes probablemcnt les deux stides de belt 1 

trouvees, Tune a TfU-esh-Shihab et I'autre li Beth-Shcan.» Malheureusemcnt 
ces stiles ne sont pas conservees en entier. 

La stile de TeU-esh-Sbihab (Fig* U) tie representc que la partie supt^neutc 
de la pierre, avec la representation du pharaon S^ti l^coiPfe d'un casque de guerTe. 
faisant devant un autel une offrande h -Amon-Rd et a Mout, Le bas des figures, 
i parti r des genoux, a etd emporte par une cassure. et nous ne ixiuvons tiue sup- 
poser qu‘au bas de la sttlc il se soit trouvd une inscription. Par contre. la stele de 
Beth-Shdan offre un texte hieroplyphique de vingt Ugnes, contenant, outre deux 
cartouches de Seti F' (sur la seconde ct la dcmiflre ligne du tcxtc) la mcniiun 
ties peoples Rotennou, Aperou et d'autres,* 

Cette inscription est sunnontee des restes d'une sc^ne dans laquelk tres 
probablemcnt le pliaraon ScU P" ^tait represente en pritre devant une ou deux 
divijiitds. Actucllement, on ne volt que deux paires de iambes, ayant la base 


’• Voir sur uii reli'-’i a Abou Siinbel de repoquo de Uants&s II, sur un rriiel k Karuak 
dans Ic temple de Rauisfts III, au temple de Rcdesieli (S4ti l^rpius. DfithnaUr. Abt. Ill, 

pi. I95c, UU/tj, N4, , 

It S, Langdoii and Alan H* Gardiner, Tht Jaarnul c/ Hgypiiitn .IfchatQhgy, t'ol. \ I, 

p. 194. 

» Clarence S, I’lslier. Tke d/wMitw JattfHUl, 1322, March, p, 44. 

‘ Tht tf/ Eg. .irtliiiioiogy, April. 1922, p. ItW; JiiMcd, Vol. 3, Fasc. % bViH, 

p. 271, 


loS Sltie tl/i PkuriHfu HcU Iff Trattv^i ti e/t Svrie. 

d im autcl entre eiuc. A gauche de ta stdle, nianc]uent 2e coiume&ceznent dcs 
tignes (excepte la derai^re) et une partie de la scene d'adoration. On y auiait 
pu placer un trobi&mc peraonnage, et cclui-ci dtaJt peut-fitre une di^se comitie 
ccllc qu’on voit sur la st^Ie de Tcll-eslj-Shihab.^ 

La presence combinee sur la stfele de Beth-Shian d’unc sefine d’adoration 
dans le haul et d’un texte Jong hi^roglyphlque dans le bos, nous donne le droit 
de supposer que les stales de Tell-Ndbi-Mcndou, et de TeU-esh-Shihab avatent 
cliacunc, dans sa partie infcricure, une inscription hieroglyphique plus oii tnoins 
longue. 

Glt^UOlKE LoL’KIAXOFF. 


‘ G. A, SmiUj, "Notes ol a, joufituy thrpuijli Itauran," PaUsiim tl.tploritiioH Fund. 
lyOl, p* ‘Ml I H. Gressmana, AiturientAtiselu TtmU mw4 liildet, laiJS, BpjiU II, S, 'HI, 
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THE PALACE TITLES. 


Sources. 

1 heqH, chief. 

2 her-tep-oA, niler, 

3 m, ijeer. 

4 hati-o, leader, 

5 oil, warden. 

6 Jir, mayor. 

7 sar, l-ord. 

8 hherp, controller. 

9 sekhent. 

10 nl, commander, mer, intendant. 

11 an, keeper. 

12 tehes, expert. 

13 okhenuti, diwait, 

14 ot, officer. 


15-25 king's titles. 

26-5 i queen's. 

52-59 prince's. 

60-82 palace. 

83-114 palace staff. 

115-121 pcronUi. 

122-148 occupants of palace 
149-172 royal toilet. 

173-197 insignia. 

198-214 followers. 

215-253 guards. 

254-265 attendants. 

262-289 physicians. 

290-313 companions, 
314-331 praisers. 


The various official titles of the Egyptians provide the widest means of under¬ 
standing the organisation of their society, and help to explain the strrjcture of 
one of the most permanent and successful modes of life. These titles have not 
yet received the attentiun due, and the present article a first sketch of c 
system of the palace officials, which will be followed by lists of the other sections 
of official life. Such will form a nucleus which will. 1 hope, be extended by 
additions and corrections, and any titles sent to me will be incorporated in a more 
permanent edition in future, The aim of this coUection is to include all variants 
which Avill throw light on changes or on shades of meaning, also cxmuples which 
show the earliest stage of an office, and sometimes the latest, where it had a long 
continuance. The sources are ven' widespread, and to include every possible 
document would have tlekyed this work, probably for many years; it seemed 
best, therefore, to liegin with the latger and more obvious sources, to arrange the 
material of these, and then to add gradually to the collection as opportumty 
occurs. The last such coUection was that of Hrugseh's Aegyptoiogie, which b still 
valuable after a third of a century. thm#i at that time the coinmon sign of a 
cylinder seal and necklace was calletl a bag ; even to this day it is referred to as 
“schatz," the Treasury, instead of the Exchequer. Ihe seal was essentially for 
vouching for receipts and payments in all grades of officials. To understand the 
titles \vc must always have before us the structure of government, and think of 
Uganda and of mixiem Egypt, and reaUse different functions by the more familiar 
examples of our own official world. The study of the origins and real nature of 
hieroglyphic signs has been mainly develop^ since Hrugseh wrote, and the 
first appeal must always be to the actual nature of sign, from which a secondary 
meaning has often been evolved. 

Tlio sources here used arc partly compiled works, partly monographs. The 
collected material lay in Brugseh's Aeg^ptologk. Muncy's Afmwcs md TiiUs of the 
Old Kingdom. Set he's Urkunden, Lange and Schafer’s Grab und Denksktne df$ 
^f^ltUrm Reichts, Weil's Die Veziere. Licblein's Dicihnnaire de Nom&. lasgrain's 
Ripertoire Gdndalogtqne, Gardiner and W'cigah's TopograpAkal Catalogue of 
Privafe Tombs at Thebes, with Engelbach's continuation, Lanzone's catalogue ol 
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Turin, and the Afimlts du Sfn'k^, especially for the later pcrirKl: an old MS, 
list in the notelxKiks of Dr. Direh contained some titled not met with elsewhere. 
The original soturces have lieen looked np in cases of tUfficuUy, and also for mono- 
grai>hs such as Koval Tombs, Ikrsh^h, Sriiflf. the St'sison la 

Eg}'pi, yhduffK and varioiis lesser sources. 

The first question that must be settled is whether the many titles of one 
man are biographical, or were held all at c^nce while his great tomb was l>cing 
prepared. TTiere are many e?cpUcit biographies ; but, on the contrary, among tlie 
<loj:€ns of titles ht^ld by the veziers there arCp in the g(Kxl petitKb, none of a low 
grade. Xot till the weakest poverty the Hubii^tite age was there a verier 
who was content to he called a scribe, or scr\ ant of the ka, or prophet. Other¬ 
wise there is nothing incompatible with high rank in the great range of the veziers" 
titles, though in their pluralities they vEistl\' exceed the Marques of Steync. 

The sources which explain titles are diverse, niere are the official lists of 
the Hoejd, Tunis ancl Leiden papyri, w'hich help us like the Notiiia Dignitiifum. 
though never equalling a iVhiiak^rs Almanac ; the biogniphtes give some 
ascending scales of dignity; the records exjxdttions to Hanimamat and Smat 
supply much in the lower grades: the mirneti hgiires in tombs, such as at Beni 
Hasan, are invaluable proofs of meanings ; the grouping with other titles, iU> by 
veiiiers, show the importance; the Ptolemaic organisation helps by parsdId systems 
in fircek ; there are also the indications of a title belonging to central or to local 
government, ^>r being held by a man or a womaiip which help our discrimination. 

There are various classes of titles also to be obsenert. Some w^ent by in¬ 
heritance. though needing confirmation by the king, such as chief leader, 
or ordererof people. Others were by individual grant, as nrsut rckh, knowing 

the king, or courtier, and nesut fjcp kh^r, head next to the king, or viceroy. Some 
may have been probably purely honorary, especially when a title wore down to 
insignificance, like Mr, or Esq, 'Hie greater part of titles were, however, con- 
necte<:l with distinct duties, though such w'ere probably performed by order and 
not personally. The latter part of the Okl Kingdom was a great age.of pkiraUties, 
and also of the degradation of titles. \t the petty court of one chieftain, ruling 
over about 30 miles of coimljy*. there were 17 offici?d.s with the title which 
had been that of a viceroy, " head under the king/' 38 more called " royal nobleSp'" 
7 called chieftains, iicqif, and the sfh, hall of audiencep had come to lie the name of 
the kitchen. Hence we must allow latitude in understanding titles,r much as in 
future ages it must not be supposed tluil every esquire went out with his shield 
daili" to attend on his knight, nor that eveiy- knight was a cavalryman, nor that 
everj" K.C. gave his advice to the king. 

Before looking at the various departments we should settle on some equivalents 
for the grades named in all departments. TTiis has usually been left to the chance 
mood of a translator^ wiih much variation and incongruity. It is only by looking 
at all the usages of a word that the limits of it can be expressed by an equivalent, 
so far as modem temis allow. We must have regard to the applicability of it in 
all the cases, whether it implied administrative or only^ executiv^e fiinctionSp and 
the status of the holder, irntil we can nail down each term to a fixed equivalent, 
the sense of the organisation wdll be out of reach of any but a translatorp wlio 
usually disregards the social and scientific meaning of his material. Tlie numbers 
in the follow ing pages refer to the bierogUq>hic titles on the plate pages; tints 
the corpus of titles is kept together, apart from the more or less tentative explana¬ 
tions of I hem. 


Tht Fdlatt Titles. 


Ill 


Tlie (1), commonly nmderetl " prince," cannot I* taken 
cases as the heqli ot agricultural land, of the temple of a king, or of a mastaba 
tomb ■ " chief " i& the only available word, or " chieftain/’ if ive ne^ to k^p c ear 
of confusion with an adj^tive. This will meet the highest f 

king being -* chieftain of the chiefs,” and the chief of a tribe agrees to the status of 

the ^ htt iep e.! (2), or great head over a nome, 

limit‘l To theTome governors of Upper Hg>T>t-not a 

but probably nominated by the king, l-or this ruler vsould be a non 
commiUal^^q important title has been obscured by its tUlcofa 

adjective- if o ( 3 ). the harpoon, used lor " alone or sing y, ' rt nf 

^eTder,' as the ho of thTkike ” in the 1st djmasty. and later the grr^t ^ of 

the lake of llonis/’ a " great iio of the council hall, an ^ ^ 

of the HO house ’■ (club house), and a ” great no making the people live. In all 

these instances is a title, the " sole one.” one who acts on ^all 
Further, at Deir el Baiiri the row of father pricst^s under one kmg are aU 

uesui itmt uolet ; they could not all be sole favouirtcs, u ^ er'ouo of neople 
The term seems to mean an independent sole ruler of a in 

or president oi a council. .\s such, the ao was in the first stage of kingship, in 

essence the peer of the king ; so the title senier uoit is u^ the * 

but the companion of «£j/j rank, and perhaps Ixrt thouuh not 

that the king was pri.us inter pares, surrounded by his 
in power. ITie Ptolemaic equivalent was not sole fnen 1., 

^^ThT/JlTV(4rwas a high title which essentially means the first person m 

front of others. The idea is that of rfir.r : but duke would '"JTdT " 

as i,atio of the temple of a king, or the cattle of Mentu or o prophets. 
is the meaning which will best agree to all tlm e>;amples of the word 
Tt mplv necLsarilv independence, like heq>t or uo. The modem imdir is likevi ise 
Tp kableTTder^bip inTarious positions. A title which was hardly more than 
an adjective is oJ (5). ” great " or " high ” ^ it is used of the manager of groups of 
“reisers in or near Egypt, the head of the customs, of the palace, or the audience 
h-dlT the management of buildings and of quarnes. In view of such van«l 
duties our word ” Warden " seems to agree most closely, like our W arden of the 

Cinque Ports, or of .All Souls, or of the Standards. . * v * wi«= 

Another such title was nr (6), ” great " or " large. It is used of I^otablw, 
of one of the Council of Thirty, of the head of the queen s house, of the P^bce, 
of building. Xh there was a chief and a controller of the firw. Hie ur was 
greatest p-'rson in an affair, the maior, and in its rea sense mayor w-dl best 
fecord with this, and the uru of the South may well have been the mayors of 

As the i*r judged Upper Egj'pt, so the sar (T) judged Middle Egy-pt, He was 
a civil official, but never militarj^; whereas in Hebrew sar is usually mllltaI>^ 
■■ captain," or implies by ” prince ” that be belonged to the central government. 
In Middle Egv'pt the title was expressly local, one in each nome, and beside the 
SijrH council there was a sar of Memphis and one of The^. The daughter of 
Snefem was a female sar. or Sarah, Our word ” Urd,” with its loc^ and legisla¬ 
tive connections, seems closely to correspond, and has also its feminine, 
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Tftf Titks. 


There is some ronWon t*t.e^ «‘r S'. 

e«cr. ..is -7 " 7 » "^"oT?;;: SoitsZrs hSS, 

reLr^ni-v^t'^juf 7 -^ 7 

word IS usually knerp in tiucs, an« mwi r-nfitrolkd hut not 

«f m™ It aDOlied to the Inundation {which may be controue i, mu i 

"rfr eSresSn w»s to u» the mouth sigu r^ ( 10 ) to «pr«s spo^. auJ 

therel^^rd The eommaud o( tho ondeut capitals «, south and n.^ 

was rd .VrMsn and ,d JV This sense of eoinntnnd. « scope 

combined phmse, -In command,” c,» rd. 7 wm 

of the ronkwasappUed to buildings. ammaKgm'". 1 ublK works lao^>c m. 
me erowns. to tcLncs-. and conrts of jnstice ; « tmpb^ "1 

observation and cheeking, but without nny originntmg action, Th 
Tsme nearest fomt, usual enough in French, which we generally overload as super 

“’herdsman seated, orf (If), with his staff and ^^"fSsTctrr 

oi guarding or watching, applied to gates to pubbe 

balance. '* Keeper " will best accord with the scope of tins tit * 

An epithet often added to grades of titles, and ^j7!ds of 

title, is iekez (12). literally, making bright or clear. It ^PP’j^ . followers 
subiects-medicine, accounts, scribes, rough work, arOstic ^ 

and to lords. Tlie sense is that of clearing up or explamuig, as 
"e ordinarv* routine. The sr^.«« formed a corps or body. 
manager, and seem to have been dra.-n on for special --;;ce m any department. 
They were ” Expert ” in various subjects—a sort of technic^ sta^. 

The commonest terms for offices were okhifiuti (13) and oi ^ 

was the head office for a whole subject, though less m 

'■ minSw - ; it w^ most nearly a bureau or - diwan." a te^ which had ^er 
be adopted for it. The highest example was the king s office for r«;eiv mg m 
gers and foreigners, and it was also appUed to the treasury , to _ 

other matters of central business. The (rf {14) was merely a public office of any 

kind in any place, for mere routine. „ ,. , i 

These'preliminary definitions of grades, which appear m all , 

ments. are needed as there have been various rendenn^ list’s tilth 

meaning required. Othcrtitlcs which belong to special subjects will be . 

under the section concerned. 


The royal titles arc the earliest that we can trace, ^d each of them implies a 
separate kind of rule. They were gradually increased in successive ^es, dowm to 
the Vth dynasty. The first title was that of the red crown, deshtri (15), which was 
carefully modelled iu relief on a jar of s.b. 35^39, and_therefore of the first 
prehistoric civilisation, after the Badarian (P. hi, j 5). It is ob™usly a 

cap, like that ut the Doge of V<;nice, with an ostrich feather stuck upright in it* 
We know' more about it than did the historic Egyptians, who could make nothing 
of the traditional form which had reached them, and lengthened the high back. 
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cind reduced ihc feather to a line which bad no meaning. ITiis was later the crow^ 
of Sais and of the goddess N^eit, thus evidently of Libyan origin, aiMi finding this 
far south, at Naqada, agre^ with the libyan source of the civilisation of that 
period, 

Kext. there is found in the later prehistoric age the plant of the South, res (16). 
roughly drawn on a pot, somewhere between S.D. 4tl and 67 ; this became the 
nrsnt (16), title of the king of Upper Egj’pt. At this same tinte the ruler of the 
Delta Was prol>ably the hetpJ (1) of Heliopolis, as that was later the sacred sjTnbol 
of that city. The eastern position of this symbol points t<i an in\'asion of shepherd 
kings from Sjrria, like those of the Ullth and XV'th dynasties. 

Tile dynastic people settling in Upper Bgvpt adopted the falcon worship 
which they probably fountl there, and the king’s soul was figured as a falcon ever 
after. To express his residence in the palace they' represented the panelled wooden 
building, w'ith the falcon over it (17), and this (as belonging to the ruling race) ever 
after took precedence of all other titles. 

The ncAV-comcrs married into the Saite family'of Delta kings, and took the bee. 
bat (18), as the emblem of their northern dominion, the title bati clinging to the 
Liby'an kings douna to (Ircek times, in the form of battos. Tliis almost superseded 
tlie deslteri, crown (15), as the sign of the northern kingdom. 

On having conciucred both south and north, the double lortlship was expressed 
by repeating the title »eb, lord, as nebitt (19); during the 1st dynasty this was 
expanded (20) by adding the figures of the vulture of Nekhcb (El Kab, the eastern 
fortress, facing the old capital of Nekhcn, Hierakonpolis) and the uraeus of Uazet 
the goddess of Buto in the Delta. Thus the meaning of the double lordship was 
dehned : the usual later title, neb taut (21), or lord ol tw'o lands, may have been 
transferred from this; but it is strictly the two horizons, east and west, as is 
shown by a local prince having ruled his /ant, Itoth lands. 

In the dynastic times other titles w'ere added. The cartouche (22) first 
appears in the Illrd dynasty ; it is copied from the twisted cord w*om round the 
neck of tht^ high priest of Homs, with the two ends tied in front horizontally, as 
shown on the statue of Ka-sonkh (Louvre A, 39), It implies, therefore, that the 
king was high priest of Horus, identified with the falcon god of the dy'nasty'. 

The Her-nubti title (23) was adopted in the I\'th dynasty, to express the 
triumph of the Homs worshippers over the party of Set of Nubt. 

The Set Ra title (24) W'as regularly adopted in the Vth dynasty, to c.xpress the 
descent from Ra, through his priests, who probably personated the god. It is 
first seen a little earlier. 

.An interesting title of a king appears in (25), where the great noble Khntim* 
Uetep of Beni Hasan is entitlerl *’ the Xew Year king of all the nobles." The 
New Year king sur^'tved till modem times as the degraded festival figure, but here 
we see that he was apparently' an elective king of the old hereditary nobles, sur¬ 
viving from predynastic times. This is dealt with in detail in the first article in 
this number. There is also another trace of New Year ceremonies which, will 
come in a later section, wdiere the making lire on the New Year day for the old 
order of senators is named. 

ITie queens also acquired a series of titles, but at a later period than the kings. 
At the beginning of the 1st dyma-sty there is only the description '* Unitetl to the 
double lordship ’’ (26), w'hich remains in a fuller form in the ^'th dynasty (27), 
and was altered in the XII tb dynasty to " United to Horus " (23), In the 
1st dy'nasty' Memeit has no title or dcscripttcn on her great stele, only Lite plain 
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TiaTTi& At tlie end of the lind dj'nasty there is the phrase. All things she art 
done for her ” (29), and this reappears in the XVlTIth dynasty. Tlie plain tit e, 

" )\'ife of the king " (30) begins in the IVth djTiasty, and the description as she 
who " beholds Honis-Set ” (3!), showing that the king was still regarded as per¬ 
sonifying the two gods, who had been " in peace ” at the end of the Und d\nas 
In tlie \ Ith dynasty there are the phrases " Companion to Horns. Ixmnd up with 
Honis"(32).' 

In the XIIth dynasty a new aspect of the queen appears, not only as 
belonging to the king, but having official powers, tihe was itetit himttt ( ), 

'* Mistress of idl women " ; as this title appears also for the wife of a nome PTincp. 
it seems as if it had some real significance, implying some kind of direction. 
title hent seems to be probably Libyan in origin, as Queen Aohmes^'as ca it 
Hent Tamehii (34), IMistress of the Tamehu Libyans, in the X^■llUh dynasty. 

At the same period began the theocratic connection, when .\Qhmes Ne ertan 
was called hcml nefer (35). " wife of the god " : the god being specified by Qnwn 
Aoh-hetep, who was " divine wife of Amen “ (36). As she was black it secm^ 
likelv that this title was due to Ethiopian inflnence, for the queens of the hthiopian 
djTiasty were all divdne wives and high-priestesses of .Amen, There was also an 
official rtwi khenti (37) " in the harem " of the god under the divine wife. The 
title "adorer of the god," dioii ntifr (38), also begins in the XVllItli dynasty. 
There was an intendant (39), an overseer of the gold (40), and a scribe (41) m t ie 
harem of the god. The " adorer of the god " had her own staff of a scribe ( -) 
and a major*domo (43), w'ho rose to Ije the business chief of the Thebaid un er 
tJie priest-queens of the XXVth and XXVItfi dynasties. 

In early times there does not seem to have been any separate quarter named 
for the queen, or harem {kh^iH). By the XHth djmasty the harem had its sefMratc 
scribe of the khcfit (44) ; in the XVI 11th there was a " leader of the great kkttil (45) 
and an " intendant of the dignities of the khfti! " (46). All of th^ wTtc men, 
the last lieing the great vezier Rekhmara, A curious sign comes into use after 
the .XHth dynasty for the harem, a comer with a rounded completion of the 
enclosure, and a smaller enclosure within it (48, 49). This sign could only arise 
from a rough fencing off in the comer of a ruined building, such as squatters now 
make. It seems a relic of the rude necessities of life during the destructions by 
the Hyksos invasion. 

The palace apartments of the queen are often named, as by the " intendant 
of the dwelling of the royal wife Shepset-ra " (47), or the " scribe of the intendant 
of the harem in the lofty paJace of Memphis ” (48), or the " sen be of the table of 
the king's harem ” (49), or the " intendant of the royal harem of the great queen, 
bdy of Iwth lands " (50), and the " scribe of the king's harem, khftit (51). 

The royal children are often named. The great tomb of Meydum was for 
tlie king’s eldest son, Nefer-maot (52); and in the decline of the monarchy the 
king’s eldest son. a semsem (53). had a recognised status, Ra-hetep was also a 
king's son (54), and a king's diild, sezet nfiut, is named in the Vth and X\ Illth 
dynasties (55, 56). There was a " palace controller of the suckling children,’ 
p^r Off kharp fit iked mtr (57), also a " daughter of the palace " (58), and a " scrilie 
of the house of the king’s children " (59). The tutors and nurses will be noted 
later. 

In Considering the palace and its offices we niust not think of a compact block 
of building, still less of a castle. The palace at .Amama covered a large area, in 
which various buildings were scattered : and in a primitive court at L ganda the 
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king’s gTt>at enclosure had large blocks of liouscs in it with «'ide roads between, 
and many guards camped in tents in the enclosure, as well as chiefs scr\'ing the 
king. The same system is seen in Oriental palaces where not under foreign 
influence or compacted for defence. 

The naturc of the main building is indicated in its simplest form by tlie soul 
liousc, or in its greatest style by the temple plans. The fore-court is an essential 
part, named in tempks (CHindcreh) as the asekhl, from (isfA/i, *’ wide," hence the 
names for the w ide collar, and for a cargo boat of wide beam. In the Old Kingdom 
there was a controller of the usekhi (60). an intendant (61), an expert (62), an 
intendant of the scribes of the usekbt (63) ; it was probably the primitive place 
for royal justice (see (73)}. 

Another building is also usually rendered as palace, the oft (64 to 71), con¬ 
nected with oho, up-standing, and represented as a lofty building W'ith a dtnorw'ay 
at the base. The form of it suggests a great gatenay to the whole royal enclosure, 
and the liigU gate tower of Mcdinet Habu seems to carry on the old idea. There 
is no suggestion of any business being carried on in this building beyond the 
duties of the entrance. A keeper of the office of the gate (64), a headman of tlie 
office (65), a controller of the gate (66, 67), an intendant (68). an expert (69), and 
a mayor (70) are all named in different periods. Tliete was a watch with a staff 
of followers, cm khet res oh (71). Another great building in the enclosure was a 
“ hall of splendours," which had a controller (72) : this was probably for festivals. 

Coming now* to the great business of public audiences of the king, the first 
mention is on a seal of the " keeper or commander of the gates of the utekht hall 
for the w'ords of Homs (king) Jiet " in the 1st dynasty (73). The seh is termed a 
council hall, but it may not have been for the king. U is possible that it is 
connected with sehu, to assemble, and with the soh order of nobles, which w'ill be 
dealt with later. There w^s a controller expert (74) and an intendant controller of 
the seh (75). Kagemne was *' intendant of all the audience " (76) or hearing of pleas. 

The kkJf hall wa.s used by the king (79) and also by the vezier (77), It was 
the hall of justice in the capital, apart from the halls of Middle and Upper Egypt 
of the sar» or uru. There are doorkeepers named (77, 78). a w^arden (79), and an 
*' intendant of the diwan ” (80). The golden hall of the kM (81) is not explained. 
There was a guard of the k/id hall, provided by the remtu, or lowest class of 
labourers (82). 

In tire more general service of the wliule palace there are named a " serv’^ant 
sezem osh (hearing a call) of the great double house of Pharaoh '* (83), an 
*' intendant of the great house " (84), '' in the king's palace " (85), an " intendant 
of the diwau of Pharaoh *' (86), an " overseer of the palace " (87), and an " elder of 
the great house " (88). The safety of the palace was secured by a guard, 
nekh (89). or sJ ur (90). There were intendants of the great house (91), and of 
all the house of the king (92). The office of the palace had an intendant (93), 
a keeper (94), a chief (95). and in late times a warden. (96), The gates of the 
palace had regnhw officials, a'* controller of the gate of the king Ilorus" (97), an 
intendant (98), keeper (99), and overseer (100). and there was a " scribe of the 
seal of tlie gate " (lOI). 

The set or ml of the king (102), hgured by a throne, implies much what a 
" gentleman's scat *’ docs in Ei^lish, a rather important residence, not necessarily 
the main palace. The " intendant of the noble asut of the great house" (103) 
suggests the various separate buildings in the royal enclosure. The " keeper of 
the door of the ast " (105) probably attended to one of the lesser palaces. 
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There were various lesser buildings, such as the ulm, stables (JOS), and stubics 
of the diwan (tOT). and the stables of the king {103. 109). AU of these had over¬ 
seers, and no other rank of nranagement is named. There was a place of ^hng. 
not only for water supplv. but to maintain a cool residence, as m the " palace 
cooling great house " {uk ’ « cantroHer (110). scribe (111), and intendant (112) 
were attached to this cool house. There was also a cooling chamber of the 
slaughter-liouse, which will be notetl under food. A little booth or lodge of the 
king, made of entwined palm sticks (114) is named in early times ^ it would be 
like the liishari mat huts at Asw^an. 

Tlie hel otikh. house of life (115-120), was ati important office, not yet dearly 
defined. It was closely connected with the king, as there was a controller of the 
two thrones (115) in it. and a scribe of the king (118) m it. It was a place of 
royal function, connected with writing (118. 119) and with Safekh, the godd^s 
of writing (116). It.also had estates of agricultural land, her adeb (116. 126), 
connected. The presidency of the king in it (115) almost proves that judicial or 
legislative business was conducteef. It may be that the king presided over the 
register of otikhu. living persons, for selection of cor\^ee and conscription. 

The inhabitants of the hirge enclosure of the “ great house " were very 
varied, for the ruler's dwslhtig was in fact the chief office of all tht, government, 
as it was in Rome under Augustus, and ns may be seen on a small scale now in 
the house of an ottideh. 

There were many royal favourites (121, 122), aiiuh the tree sign, The men 
always are am^-o (121), or favourite agent, one who acts in any way. The women 
were without duties, merely *iwi/ or amt ur (124), great favourite ; or rojTiI favourite. 
nesiU amt (122); or royal favourite of high rank, ttesiii amt uoti (125). Hie last 
title continues to the New Kingdom, the others disappear. These favourites 
were not merely casual persons, but were an organised body with a ruler (128) 
and an intendant (123). They were apparently sent to the court from a distance, 
as the great verier Una had the charge of ** bringing the tribute of royal 

favourites" (127), r i u 

There wiLs another class, the " royal adomers," sc khckmi, of the Honw 
king (129), otherwise written kheker (130), or kkekcrit str, great adomer (131), 
These adorners were id ways women, apparently the widows who attended to the 
upkeep of the tomb, as in Central Africa now ; they are recruited by frcsli 
girls for some generations, but any are free to leave the service and marry 
{.life. Eg,, 1921, 52): thus there were many nobles' wives who had been royal 
adorners. 

Another sign ^ differs from both the previous, but as it is spelled sometimes 
as shekerit (133, 134) it has been supposed to be equivalent Xq khekmt. There 
was, however, a difference in its nature ; it was essentially an office held by men, 
twelve instances to one of a woman. Vet it is not the same as the amii men, as 
they alw-ays have the arm o added, w'hile 0 never has the arm after it. These 
shekeru were a more organised body than the other classes; there was an 
" intendant of the registry of the king's shekeTU^' (137, 138, 139). a secretary', her 
siseshta (140). and an expert " palace expert intentlant of the merkert of the royal 
nhekerit " (143). This word nterkeri cannot be merhei, ointment, as it has the fieri, 
" sky ” determinativ'e (142, 143). There is also an " intendant of royal shekeru ne 
hemII. This group of shekeru needs explanation, taking into account their obvaous 
differences from the khekeru. The po^ible connection with sakar, hired, or 
shekitr, strong drink (Heb,). should be kept in mind. 
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Tlierc were children of nobles brought up in the palace, as in the Ulrd dv-nosty 
there is a “ child known to the palace " (145). and in the later times there was an 
institution of the (concealed place) or nu^se^J^ a qu^er for 
the nobiUtv associated with the royal children. A " child of the ^ 

often nam^ in biographies, and there was an ■' intendant of the diwan of the 

W/. ” (147, I4«). , 

The king's toilet is often named in early times. Tliere were bow s u 
washing of the hands in the 1st dymasty (149. 150) and for the washing of king 
Kiokau £ 151). Under Semerkhet a sealing shows that there was a mouth 
of the palace (152); the sign is also applied to drink (P, XJuv), but e 

sealing came from a small packet tied up in cloth, which could not belong wine, 
but might well have been a packet of natron mouth wash. In the lists of 
after the morning meal of bread and beef and beer, w'atcr and natron were us o 
dean the mouth {Sed,ne^t, 4. pi. ..ii). There was an " intendant of the immth 
washing“ (153). and " of all the places of the royal mouth wash (j54). Lo n 
to the XUth dvnastv there was an " tir of the hand wo-shing m the king s 
house” (157-154); also an ” expert belonging to the cabinet (locked room) oj the 
king’s mouth wash ” (160). There were also an ” intendant of the okhfh of the 
hand washing " (161), probably the broiiiers 

" intendant of the basin (.f/jo/) of the desired place of lus lord (16*.. 163), liic 
care for cleanliness extended to the household, as there w as the " palace control er 

of wa-shing hands ” (164). . *i, 

The shaving was cared for speciaUy in the \'th dymasty, when there %\^as a 
»rsii/ ur itshr (165). " royal maker bare," denoted by the wt^oH lock of hair, 
also the controller ol the king’s shaving (166) and the “ controUcr of 

shaving •’ (167). a scribe of shaving (168), palace shaver (169). and a royal 
e.vpert (170). In the late list of dignities is the " ovenseer of skilful shavers 
of the palace '{171), and in a Roman hst are the barbers, Ithoqay (ip). 

The care of the regalia was naturally a special charge of the ' intendant of 
the two crowns" (173). and there was a ■' controller of the storercoms, lower 
crown” (174) mid "of the two crow-ns ” (175) (the meaning of this si^ as 
store-rooms will be dealt with, under stores). Also a " great royal warden of the 
lower crown ” (176). In later times the two crowns and deskerf were com¬ 
bined as pa sekhtmli. the tw'o dominions, the pskkent of the Greeks (IJ"?). There 
was also a " scribe bearing the wihei (uraeus). lord of bnlliancc { 78). the 
on the king's forehead being specially sacred. There also a kee^t of the 
rovai diadem (179) and an overseer of the head-cloth. neiMs (189). In the Jliddle 
Kingd‘>t« appears one " making inventory of the statues {kl) and ensigns 

(<l»!sl ” (181). Tlic royal sceptre heq^ had a bearer (182); there were also bearem 
d Jucilpim (*M »f .heLs. in the XVllI.h dynasty (183 IS4) pi4)) 
Hie two thrones of south and north are represented in the sed festival of 
the V'lth dvnastv. and a controller of them is named in the X 1th dynasty (185). 
Tlie Xllth dvTiasty had an overseer of three thrones (186): this might be a plural 
of more than three, implying all the thrones of the earth, but it seems more likely, 
from the precision and absence of Immbast of that age. that a third throne was 
intended, and as at that time the south was the region of conquest, this would be 
the throne of Ethiopia. The overseer of the thrones (187) is named later, and 
an overseer of the carrying litter (188). The basis of the Uirones had a separate 
keeper, " over the steps ” {khafd) (189-190), determined by the square basis and 
the slope «p to the throne. There was apparently an " elder of the throne 
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base” (191). In the centre of the great court of the palace of Apries at ilemphis 
there was sunk in the paveniGnt a very accurately cut box of stone, which 
formerly had a lid over it. This seemed likely to be intended to contain a basis 
for a throne, which could be Jiftetl out and placed in position when required 
(/’nfactf 0 / Apries, pp. 2, 3). The throne itself would, t)f course* be kept in, a 
locked store-room, the nest khetitei, or ” cabinet of the throne " (192). 

The escort of the king consisted of followers, kiiein, *’ behind " the king, 
managed by an urkhet or mayor of the follow'ers (193), who were " in the followers ” 
(194). A scribe of the foQowers from the desert Tenn people is named (195.) 
There was occasionally a Sfjinu of the king (196), usually rendered "guide,” 

The principal escort in the open country was the siicntsrr, occasionally an 
" expert " (197), This sign is explained in detail by a delicately painted 

o.xampic on a tablet in Turin ; the tall upright line turned over a1x>vc is the 
great hunting shield w^hich screened the hunter, carried on the back of the follower 
by a broad band at the middle : the line projecting above that Ls the large pointed 
hunting knife, and the line sloping below is the kg of the follower walking foiward. 
Tlie titles are " shemsit of his lord for following him ” (I9&); "his shemsft in the 
following of his majesty ” (199): ” royal shemstt in bis dw'elUng ” (200); ” upon the 
deserts ” (201, 202); " royal shewsu for following after his lortl in the south and 
north " (203); the controller, overseer and seal bearer (294—5-5-7) show that these 
followers were an oi^anisetl botly. with lui office and a messenger (208), There 
was a sheiitiit of the out-of-1 lie-way comers of the southern towns (210). 'Hic 
organisation is sliowm by their having a chief of their owm, shews 11 shemsti (211), 
not an outside authority : for such a bedy, owning ahegiiince to a king or noble, 
this title implies a coherent union appointing its own head. In Saite times there 
was a female siicriisu for the priestess-queen of Thebes (2!2) ; a sfieitisu of the 
ships is also menUoned (213). A bearer of the bow oi the king is knowm (214), 
and intendants of the bouse of elders of the king (215) and queen (216). 

The royal guard wxs a very important Ixxly, usually directly under the 
vezier. It has not been recognised hitherto, as it is written with the waistcloDi 
sign ; but it would be absurd to suppose the great Kekhmara managing an article 
of clothing, and tlic title is placed between the highest offices, such as the viceroy 
and royal seal bearer (S-U■ 1. 118). In primitive days nien of inferior rank seldom 
^rore more than a girdle, and the full loin cloth from waist to knee would distinguish 
a guardsman, like a bearskin now. The sheny (219) w'ho surrounded the king 
wore the sftent or shendyt dress (2IS); the usual title is controller of all the 
guard (220, 221): there w'as also an " intendant of the king’s guard ” (222), 

lower grade of guard, not under the voders, was the srfH, written w'ith the 
heel rope (223) or the amulet (224), These, by their number and inferiority, were 
the general police, not specially attached to the palace. One of the guard was 
simply HIM srf. " in the guard " (223, 234). There w^ere controllers (225), intendants 
(226), great ones (227), and captains (229) of the guard. In some places, such as 
temples, the guards were changed, as when one was " in his hour on the third 
guard " (228). There wus a " palace expert of the great guard " (230). a " keeper 
of the office of the guard (231), A special IxKly were the chosen guard, setep stf 
(232), with a *■ leader in the chosen guard " (233), and a ” master of the chosen 
guard " (234). Tliey were selected for service from the others, as it is said of an 
official that " he made choice of guard for the king cverj’ day ” (235), Tliere were 
scnlies of the guard [236, 237) and a " fan-bearer of the guard of thegi'oat house of 
Pharaoh " (238), and a royal clothier (or out-ruter) of tlie guarfl, tiesiii nper ne 
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(239). live guard of the chief of Heliopolis U twice mentioned (240. 241). 
suggesting that the ruler of the old principality kept up his state. I here also 
it strictly jwrsonal attendant, httt zet ef, ' in care of his body (242). 

The axe titles seem to he mixed in character. 'I he vc/iers in the early times 
bore two axes (244). and in the Ilird dynasty is on " axe man cjuismg to cut oil. 
suggesting executions, as a function of the king s son. Jhe high place of the axe 
man in the \ Ith dj-nsisty is shown by tlie list of titles of mayor in the soiitliem 
court, king’s axe man, judge, conservator of waterways (25U) ; there was a 
registry of the office of the royal axe man (249). All of these suggest that the 
king's a.vc-bearer stood at his side to protect him, and to see to the e.xccution of 
any who were condemned. Other axe titles refer to construction, and >viU be 
noted later on. Tliere was also a soldier guard, and a man was cut pekher 
mashou ent uartii )ie heqlt " in the surrounding soldiers of the messengers of the 
chief ” (251). henchmen ready to go with orders. A h>cal guard of five men for 
a chief seems to be named at Beni Hasan (252, 253). 

Tlie fan-beiuer was introduced from Syrian influence at the end of the X\ 11 Ith 
dynasty (Ay), and lasted till dropped by the Saites. The " bearer of the fan 
of the king upon his right band " (254, 255) was of high political power, as able 
always to hear affairs and to whisper advice. He was usually tlie verier under the 
Kamessides. 'ITiere was alw a fan*bearer of .Amen-ra (256). A fan-maker, 
'•clothier of the fan, ’ is named (256), lor state purposes there was a " royal 
chamber of placing the sandals " (259), whether placing on the feet, or depositing 
them, is not clear. Another personal service was the "bearer of the kmg’s 
writing tablet" (260). The bearer of the light is named (261) as "the kings 
lighting man " (264); she i.'i probably for sbemti, burning. Another title is jh^j- 
'• intendant of lights " (205). Lighting was never extensive anciently, and we 
may recall that among the Norsemen it was the duty of an attendant to hold 
a candle opposite the king's dish that he might see to eat. 

Tlic physician, sunn, was iin important person often represented, from the 
\'tli dynasty (266) to the XWlth (267), There was the palace phyrician (268), 
the palace expert physician (270), the intendant (269) and the office of the body 
physician ’’ (271), The high noble Hesy was " great in flesh doctoring " (272). 
and later there are " great ones of flesh ” (273, 274). proljably surgeons. There 
was a spcchd " physician of the lake men '' (275), perhaps for dealing w ith malaria 
in the marshes. A '* physician of a gang " appears in Sinai (276), or perhaps of 
the guard. A remarkable title is tlie serf, which from its association with the 
physicians is taken by Dr. flardixicr to mean magician. In (277) there is the 
" physician, controller of the magician," others in (278), The " controller of the 
srrj of the king" occurs (279), a later writing in (280), Also a sd serq (281), 
magician of a gang or of the guard. 

There was also a deflnite Health dei^artment. with an "over secretary of 
health, smbel, in the temple of Tahuti " (282). This points to Us l>eing a matter 
of skill and knowledge, and not of magic. The same man was " the palace 
intendant of XI7 dwelling " (283). Here a large latt contains the 

means of health, and there was a " palace expert ” of it (284). The contents of 
the tx)t were probably the stub incense, which is shown as offered to Amten 
(L,l>. 11. v). so called as being used for healthy fumigation. Similarly, there was 
a man with rektit ," knowletlgc of incense, seniher. in the palace of the south " (285). 
In the aljsence of lieing able tn extract the volatile oils, which we know to l>e sn 
valuable as disinfectant.s. the Imming of scented material was the best way of 
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di^Tusing thi? \sipour , the e^itablUhiiig of a fumigating deportments with i\ 
secretar>% intcndant anti expert, was a a-aJ step Ln hygiene. There was also an 
jntendant of the health office, per ne (286). Prescriptions were made op by 
the intendant of the office of measurer of medicine " (2B7), and the “ intendatlt 

of metljcine sAciio.” An oculist is mentioned as tiie " palace expert of making 

see 

The companions, sewer (" causing love " (?)) of the king were many, but 
were entirely personal and not organised in any way as a body, or with any official 
iimnagcment. until the XVllIth djmasty. They were simply courtiers who had 
familiar to the king. In the Ist dymasty we see a " companion of the royal 

lorn? 1 women in the 11 Ird dynasty 

(-Si). Jn the l\th dj-nasty the palace companion was a common title (252). 
^me liMdship under a noble of the so/,, senator, appears in the -XTIth djmasty 
(-93 , III the irith, there IS a first companion of the com]5anions " (294). and 
an elder of the mayors an<l companions (295). No such control appears over the 
wwer iiotf (_&6). or peers, companions of ruling rank, who begin in the IVih dynasty. 

anous terms are addetl to the title, as companion of the king (297). or true (298) 
or (as a pnnee) companion of his father (299), or being loved (300,301J, or great of 
love p02), of his lord (303), at the side of the king (304), or without his equal (305), 

' title commonly read as tusui rekh. " knowing the king," is also spelled 
more Idly with /, which gives the reading M khel nesui (307). or per erf (308). 

ordenng the things of the king," or " of the palace." as suggested hv Miss 
Murray. A very familiar person tlescribes that he was " chief, up, in taking 
Inends with the lord of both lands himself, for making plans " (308) 

The outdoor life was greatly altered by the introduction of the horse. The 
old chair or donkey was exchanged for the rapid chariot from Syria, and all the 
terms about it were Semitic. The chariot was the merkebia, Heb. inerkalmh, the 
^iver kasem, Heh. katsiH, captain, the second $em. Heb. s/teni, similar to our 
torrowmg of cAassri. chauffeur and garage nowadays. There are here the " chief 
azena of His Majesty " (309), and " the kazem of tlie diwan " (310). The fighter 
m the cliariot was the seui or ^ond man (311), The title (312) seems like a mis* 
rrarling of leader of the charioteers (fo for far) of Thebes." The " keeper of the 
chanot of the king ” is named (313). 

Adulation was thickly bestowed on tlie ruler ; as Disraeli said, it should l>e 
laid on with a trowel. There was a class of praisers, hesu, of whom there was an 

Gn/’ T? ^ controller of the crown praisers ” (316), both early 
^d late (317). The great praisers " (318) were all women. There arc nraisers 

j adorer on his knees with hands 

up I e . at the king. " Oh ! thou." the beginning of a laudation which 

reminds us of the day of O ! Sapientia in the Church kaJendars. 

I he sin^rshad a sehez ne /tesol bencr m/fo, cxiiert of singing truly sweet (325) 
accompanied by a praiser on the harp (326). The dancers were organised with 
an intendant of the registry (327). Tor the worship of the king there is m 
offerer to Men-kheper-ra " (328). Lastly, there were men to fill up all tJ^ 


Flinj>rrs Petrip, 
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THE CAUCASIAN' ATJ.ANTIS ANI> Et^VMT. 

TltK taJes about Atlantis have a perpetual fasdnatioti for tliuse who love to 
spcculdte on the riddle of the piLSt. "fhe bJest theorj^ is that of Mr. Ri^nakl 
Fessenden, which he has put forward in The Deluged Civilizulioii of ifie Caucasim 
Isthmus, and with additions bearing more on Egj^pt in the Cfinstmit Saeme 
Mwihly, 18th March, 1924. The writer is competent to handle the questions 
from a scientific point of view, and lie has certainly stated some positions which 
ate worth considering independently of his main proposition. It Is desirable, 
therefore, to notice various parts of the theories seiMrately, so as to see how much 
can be accepted. 

'I'here can be no doubt that the Caucasus had a larger place in ancient 
geography and beliefs than in modem thought. That region was tlie background 
of Greek myths—Prometheus, Herakles, Jason; Herodotus knew the general 
condition of it. and Strabo gives a detaihid account of the geography and the 
tribes. It is not unrea-sonable, then, to consider if it may be referred to as the 
region of other half-mythical accounts. 

In the legend of the Hesperides there are two opposite accounts confused. 
.According to one source, Herakles advances to Mount Caucasus, kills the \ulture 
which fed on Prometheus, and arrives at Mount Allas among the Hyperboreans. 
Here is an entirely different localisation of the myth to tliat in the western ocean, 
Mr. Fessenden, after tabulating the various myths, follows the Asiatic due as 
the earlier, and considers that the Greeks lost the original view owing to 
geographical changes; then the myth was transferred to lands which had later 
come into prominence in the West, He note,s that Homer and Hesiod had no 
knowledge of Spain or the Atlantic, that the description of the ocean of Atlantis 
will not agree with the later Atlantic, and that there is no submerged area to l» 
traced there belonging to traditional times, 

This view that Mount Atlas was Asiatic brings us to the geological standpoint 
of an " Asiatic Jloditerrancan " of the early Pleistocene, stretching from the 
Arctic Ocean to indude the Black Sea and the Caspian. This region would l>e 
all flooded by the last great submersion to 600-feet le\"el. The connection of the 
Caspian with the Black Sea lasted mudi later, and would only require less than 
50-feet rise of sca-levcl to renew* their unity. .A tradition of this seems shown 
when Strabo mentions that some persons still believed in a connection of the 
Caspian with the lake Maiotis (Sea of Ajsov), the northern branch of Ihe Black 
Sea. Various legends of Herakles, Atlas, and the Pillars of Hera kies, arc all, 
then, taken as belonging to the Black Sea region, and having been later transferred 
to the West, when the Greeks were familiar with their colonial expansion in 
Sicily, Italy, Spain and France. The various traditions of the Dduge arc next 
oompared, from 6ve different sources, and all refer to the Black Sea or lands 
adjacent. The nature of the catastrophe involves a sudden rise of sea-level, of 
amounts up to 125 feet. ITic condusion is that a tidal wave in the .Atlantis Sea 
north of the Black Sea caused a rush of w*ater, which flooded all the shores of the 
Caucasus and destroyed a dvilisation in that region. Such w*as the source of the 
legends of Atlantis, 



The Ctutituitin ^ f flit h fit ttmi Egypt. 
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An entirely separate course of tlie new theories is the proposed Egyptian 
connection with the Caucasus. Until this year anyone viewing such theories 
from the Egj'ptian side would have felt them to lie outside of reasonable con¬ 
sideration. But a fundamental change has come over Egyptian archaeoh^y rvitli 
the discovery' of the earliest civilisation yet known, which appears to lie akin to 
the Solutrean, The remote district of Badari has now cnteretl into archaeological 
literature, as the seat of the Hadarian culture, of a high type in its pottery' and 
ability to glaze, and well advanced in figure working. Moreover, this is clearly 
the l^isof all the following prehistoric civilisation of Egypt; it forms part of the 
continuity of civilisation in that land. If—as appears—this Ls derived from the 
same stock as the SoJutrean culture of Europe, it must have travelled down from 
the Caucasus region, for the Solutrean work passed north of the Black Sea into 
Au.stria. Poland and northern France, without developing on the .Mediterranean. 
Hence the groundw'ork of Egyptian civilisation — planted an African people— 
is from the Caucasus; with it, presumably, arrived a strong stock of the people 
who brought it, as a mere tra<le influence could not be supposed to travel so far 
with such fundamental effect on most artSv 

This entirely new outlook finds strong support in anck-nt statements, 
Herodotus insists on the resemblances between the Colchians—south of the 
Caucasus-—and the Egyptians in appearance, in customs, and in products. 
The Colchians are said to be dark by Herodotus, Pindar and Euripides, and 
Homer and Hesiod speak of Ethiopians in Colchis. Unhappily no research is 
possible in that region of fGeorgia, as it is now tortured politically by the Soviet, 

The earliest civilisation of Egy'pt being thus linked to the Caucasus region, 
w'e cannot disregard some resemblances of names which Mr, Fessenden brings 
forward, and which may be further ej;tended. In the Book of the Dead the sun 
is said to rise over the mountain of Bakhau, and the modem Baku is at the eastern 
extremity of the Caucasus. The sun is said to set in Tamanu, and the Taman 
peninsula is at the western end of the Caucasus. Close by that is the lake of 
Maiotis (Sea of .\zov). and the lake Maoti was close to Tamanu in the w'csi 
(ch. xvii). Tlic gate to the Eastern horizon is called Haukar (Nebseni. ch. xvii), 
“ behind the head of Kar," and from Colchis the pass to the cast is behind the 
heacl of the river Kur (Gr, Kuios), which descends to the Caspian, past Tiflis. 

Such resemblances of names are sufficiently consistent in their position anti 
in their relation to the probable source of the Egyptians to require full con¬ 
sideration, although we know- how easily verbal resemblances may mislead. 
Any such names brought into Egypt with the first civilisation would necessarily 
undergo localisation in new positions in and around EgV'pt. In the Caucasus 
region the natural fires ol petroleum springs. l)Oth in the west at Batoum, in 
Colchis, and in the east at Baku on the Caspian, are claimed as the original idea 
of the lakes of fire in the Book of the Dead, j'urther, these fieiy streams and 
marshr^ are taken to be the origin of the Greek Pyri-phlegethon : the rich valley 
of the river Alazon is taken to be the origin of Elysion, and Erebus is the dark 
defile of the pass through tlie Caucasus, The Orfyssty contains a sort of guide¬ 
book to the petroleum region, and many other connections are claimed. Mliatever 
may be rejected, there seems to be good ground for serioasly considering what has 
Iteen notetl above and seeing how* tar legends and tradition^ can substantiated 
by research. 


Fl,lNI>EJtS Pl'TRIVl. 
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REV I £ W S. 


Studies of Early PotUry of the Near East. f.—MesopoUmia, Syria and Eppl 
and their earliest inter-rehtions. By H. FkaS’KFOht, ^[.A. $vo. 146 pp. kiu p^. 
1934, (Royal Anthropological Institute.) 

Such a work as this has long been wanted, to place the results of ciiscnvcnes 
in the East clearly before students. Though many publications have dealt wit i 
the excavations, yet there was important material still unpublishetl. which the 
author has also searched out and been allowed to examine in vanons tontmenta 
museums. Hence this is the most comprehensive account available, cspecialU’ 
on the Asiatic side. To begin with, the technical details are set out regarding 
material, form and decoratioir. The practical influences are kept in vi&w, in the 
nature of the clay, the extent of wheel motion, and the habits which determine 
the shape, and it is sought to itsethe word " method ' for the general character, and 

reserve "style" for the individual treatment, 

The earliest pottery of Susa is carefully described, pointing out that it was 
solely funerary and copied from the forms of leather vessels used in daily life. 
The decoration is full of energy': it does not seem to be related to any other 
source yet known. The close of it was due to the entire desertion of the place 
for a long peritMi, during which all the walls were ruined and a lx:d of entirely 
barren dust accumulated. It is proposed that this was due to a i^riod of drought, 
which drove away the inhabitants down to the river course. W hen there wa-s 
more rainfall a second civilisation arose, w'hich was linked with the Nortli Syrian 
naturalistic potteiy in form and design. The same two periods are separate 
at the site of MiLsyan. so the division was not merely due to locality. ITiis second- 
period potterv' has also been found in Mesopotamia and Bushire, along with flint 
hoes, ground stone a.ves, arrow points, barbed and leaf-shaped, graving points of 
obsidian and rock crystal, spindle whorls and net sinkers, but no metal, T^is 
seems closely parallcl 'in culture to the Badarian of Eg>'pt. ^^lTious isolated sites 
of early potter>' are also described, wliicU seem to 1)6 more or l^s in relation to 
this ; but the few glimpses which we get are too scattered and slight to form any 
continuous account. The wholesale destruction of historic evidences by the 
unscientilic mode of work at Susa and elsewhere is hinted at. but it was really 
most disgraceful. Accurate and complete record is bitterly needed all over the 
Eastern sites, but sve are supplying scarcely any men or money for the great task. 

The whole of these two civilisations ran their course liefore the Sumerians 
appeared. These people are here by exclusion limitefl to arriving from the 
Persian Gulf, and a Dravidian connection is accepted as the most probable. Tliis 
guess of Dr. Hail's has been singularly corroborated by the sudden discovery in 
the Punjab of seals with figures of bulls and inscriptions, closely like the Sumerian. 
These are noticed later in the present number. \\"e should observe here that 
such a connection does not at all imply that the Sumerians came from India. 
The mouth of the Persian Gulf at Bandar Abbas is hiUf-way between the Indus and 
the South Mesopotamian cities. We know nothing yet of the archaeology of the 
South of Persia, and from there the Sumerians may have branched ea.st and west. 
They were in no way related to the older Mesopotamians. They brought in 
doniesticated cattle, but had no bows or arrows, and only coarse shaggy- clothing. 
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The older people, on the contrar\‘, were hiintcre o/ wild csttlc u-ith bow and 
arrow, and wore dne linen. 


A very impfOrtant point U mentioned, that glass was found in a tomb at 
Assnr. which belongs to alwut 25(10 me. This indicates the Tigris source of the 
occasional pieces of early glass found in Egjiit, before the profusion started by the 
Asiatic artisans of Tahutmes III. 

By the time of the triumph of the Semite under N'aram^in " decay had alread)- 
set m strongly,” and the political o\'erthroiv of the Sumerians by their new 
masters would entirely accord with this change. 

The successive civilisations of Anau. east of the Caspian, are compared with 
the above : but it is concluded that there is no real connection between them and 
copper was used in all the periods of Anau. 

The Egprptiin study in this work could not include the fresh discovery of the 
Badanan age, but this would not affect any of tJic statements concerning the 
penocls here dealt with, except the earliest. 

The white cros^liried pottery of s.d. 30-34 is discuiLsed as a young style, 
tentative and growing, and it is suggested that it originated in Kg\mt and that tiie 
black-topperl pottery grew from jt; also the Algerian pottery ” may have been 
due to what Libyans learned in Eg>'pt. Against tliis, however, is the difference of 
forms of the cross^Iined and the black-top potteiy. Kow, further, we can add 
that the black top was a modification of the earlier Badarian ware. The white 
cross-lined is intrusive on that development, with new forms and painted designs 
botii unknown in Badarian and not established in later times. This seems to 
prove that it was intrusive, brought by the people who started the s,p, 3(1 
cuilisatitm on the back of the old Badarian, Jt "may have * been entirely 
imported from Algeria, as the size is alwaj-s small, but the figures of hipp<»potami 
are more likely to be Nilotic. 

The decorated pottery of s.d. 4()>60 is likewise clear of any resemblance to 
busian. It IS regarded as a formulated style, but not old or denaturalized. It 
IS agreed that the source of the people was proliably in the eastern mountains by 
t ic e Sea, and that they came in at s,ij, 38 and superposed their stone vases 
wd the pottery imitations on the older culture. Graduallv they copied the 
Egyptian subjects, ending with the ship designs adopted in 45. 

Regarding ihe^ introduction of new kmd.s of jwittery and art, in order to 
I^fy the d priori ideas of anU-mvasion writers, there is the statement tiiat 
e in ux only in exceptional cases takes the form of a hostile invasion." It 
would lie cunous to know where the cases are that arc not " exceptional." when 
we ind violent slaughter represented in all the early periods of monuments; 
Khosekhemm boasts of 47.309 slain. 


JTie S 3 Tian connections of Egypt begin with the wa\T‘handletl jars, which 
i Is su^estet were imported with olive oil. No olive oil, however, has such an 
aromatic scent as is typical of the contents of these jars. The importation is con- 

cylindrical fonn was reached 
r” \ k'c ^ vases found in the Royal Tombs with resins are taken 

t<i North Synan, mamly on the groiuid of the vases of Syxian tribute figured 
by Sahura. and these on the way to the form of the S>Tia« flasks, which grew 
into the long thin red ll^ks. fhese were introduced under Tahutmes 111 
which points to their coming from a district only reached by his conciuests. and 
therefore from North byna. The similar vases with orange-dotted triangles can 
also bff pLirall^Iod from North Syria. * 
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The bird-shapert vases are found in EgJT^- Palestine, Susa, Cappatlocia, and 
Amorgos. Ihe earliest rhyta come from .Anatolia or Korth Syria* 11 is cuncluded 
that the original source was Anatolia, and that they were copied in other lands, 
east and west and south. The view is suggested that an invasion (shown on the 
earliest palettes) was pressing into the Delta from the cast, and so cut on the 
connection between Eg^-pt and Syria at about s.n. 60. The view of a large state 
in the West Delta is upheld, and it is supposed that such was the channel of 
irafhc to C rete. Unhappily, no one has yet found in the Delta any such culture. 

The .Mesopotamian connections are fully described. Tlic distinction between 
r:g\ptian and Sumerian art is noted, the EgviJtian always copying living forms, 
the Sumerian always styliitingt the difference between hieroglyphics and cuneifoini. 
Suddenly, when the dynastic people are arriving, there are found (I) the type 
of the hero between two animals : (2) the serpodcopards with linked necks: 
(3) the lion jumping on a bull's back (the Egyptian always showed him seeing 
the miiKde of a butting bull): (4) the panelled brick building; (5) ilie head 
on socket stones; (6) decorated mace heads; (7) potterj' stands; (8) cylinder 
seals. This introduction of so many Sumerian features in one period of migration 
shows that a considerable body of men must have entered the counttv'. The 
cylinders are considered to start from the engraved beads as amulets; to have 
originated in Mesopotamia or North Svria. thence to have been adoptetl in 
Egypt as amulets for future welfare; to have been mo^ed to threi^sided 
prisms in the Della ; to have been adopted for scaling in Snmeria, and to have 
Iwen brought thence into Egypt as seals in the Ist dynasty. 

It will be seen that much reUEmce is placed on two hypothetical regions. North 
Syria and the West Delta. Little can yet lx: showm from the one, and nothing 
from the other. We must, then, not build anyihing furihtr on such a foundation, 
which as yet requires some local evidence. There is also a matter needing some 
Teser\'c in supposing a direct transmission between Sumeria and Egypt hj the 
dynastic people. The distance is like that of the Norsemen passing by the 
Atlantic and Mediterranean round to (ireece. ITicy ditl so in their raids, but 
it was a remarkable feat. Tlic strong linkage with Eunt su^ests that land as a 
half-way house, where Suincrian cuiture may have lingered and adopted the 
Punite grals Min and Hathor on the way. to be brought in through Hammamat 
to Koptos. 

If is remarked that the amount of djniastic immigration was not large, 
and that “ civilised people do not migrate in a body, nor do they risk all their 
mental and material possessions by setting out for the unknowm. 1 his smacks 
too much of the assertionist school. We know that by re]>eated attacks, from 
s.D. 60 onward, the dynastic race knew Egypt fairly well already, before they 
tried a conquering movement, much a.s English people knew' .Australia or America 
l>efore they went over by the myriad, without risking the loss of any kind of 
possessions. View^ should always 1» tested on known historic cases. We do 
know, however, that where they were strongest the dynastic people were only a 
tenth of the male population, and brought no women, by the evidence of the 
cemetery' of their temporary' capital at Tarkhan. 

Misprints should be corrected on p. 101, note 3, pi, xv ; p. 120. read Cusae, 
and note I. pi. xiii: p. 134, note 3, read xih K : p. 141, 4 lines up. read pi. xii : 
p. 142, read Hatshepsut and Akaba. We may cordially hope that Mr, Erankfort's 
continuation of these studies will be marked by the care, insight and discretion 
which make the present work a kindmark in stabilising our knowledge. 
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NOTES AND LETTER, 


A LONG ntustrated account of pro-Ar}'an Indian remains, by Sir John Marshall, 
appeared in tJw lUustrated London News. 20 September, followed by a letter from 
I’rof. Sayce, 27 September, and an article by Mr, Gadd and Mr. Si<lney Smith on 
4 October. The remains have been found in the northernmost part of India, the 
Punjab and Sind, l>cneath a Buddhist stupa at Mohenjo-Daro, and at Harappa, 
where are seven or eight succ^ve levels of building. These buildings arc ma.ssive 
brick structures, including an altar of gUaed bricks, and also marble slabs. Tlw 
surprise is not only in reaching to pre-Buddhist times, but finding square stone scats 
with the hgure of a bull and diverse inscriptions in characters entirely unknown 
so far In India. Such are like early Sumerian seals, and many of the characters 
arc so closely like the Sumerian that there can be little doubt of their both coming 
from one original source. Such seals are dated .(even on short chronology) to 
3500-2300 B.c. Further, there were many mace heads like the Babylonian, a 
haematite barrel weight exactly of Syro-Babylonian style, and most e.vtraordinar>’ 
spiked I>angles of blue glass paste. These discoveries open a new world to us, 
the pre-Ar)*an civilisation which was shared by the Tigris and the Indus. The 
original centre may well have Ijeen in southern Persia, from whence the culture 
spread on cither hand. At both of the sites of these remains there U a vast 
expanse of artificial mounds e%idently covering the remains of once-flourishing 
cities.” \V'c are in presence of a great civilisation to be worked out, in India, 
as also in Mesopotamia, Could we multiply our skilled excavators and our funds 
by a hundred-fold we shouhl hardly be able to cope with the treasure of history' 
awaiting us. 


Tuk Editor, Axciext Egypt. 
Sir, 



In the " Notes and News ” of the issue of Axcikst Egypt for September it 
is stated that ” The surfaces of the eariy tombs of the XVlIlth dynasty and of 
temple sculptures of the Xllth dynasty will bear flooding and scrubbing without 
any loss of ochres and haematite which were rubbed in and polished/' and from 
this is detluced that white of egg was used to hx the colours, Siiay I venture to 
point out that Mackay states (4ncif,xt ECpVPT, 1920, Part II.) that beeswanX was 
employed on the mural paintings in some of the Theban tombs ranging from the 
time of Amenophis 1 to that of Amenophis 11, that is to say ** early tombs of the 
XVHUh dynasty/^jjd^at as becswa,v would not be affected by water it is not 
necessary to white of egg. 

Yours faithfully, 

' N , Lucas, 

Cairo, 
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